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AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES, No. XI.—JULY, 1865. 


Arr. I—ANALYSIS AND PROOF-TEXTS OF JULIUS MULLER’S 
SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY.* 


Dr. Jutius MiitiEr’s Lectures on Dogmatics are one of the 
the chief attractions of the University of Halle. They have 
been eagerly solicited for publication, but without avail. The 
little work, whose title stands below, was prepared by one of 
Miiller’s students, with his own consent, as a help to his audit- 
ors. It gives the general plan of the system, the captions of 
most of the sections, and the proof-texts in full, in Greek, 
Hebrew and German. The texts are accompanied by concise 
statements of the doctrinal results. In drawing up the pre- 
sent sketch, for the use chiefly of students and ministers, we 
have been aided by excellent manuscript notes of the Lec- 
tures, from which we have taken the points and statements 
needed to get an accurate idea of the whole system, and of 
the definitions of each doctrine. This has been done in the 
most concise form ; but yet, it is hoped, with sufficient fullness 
and perspicuity to give the reader an intelligent view of the 
whole system. The texts, to save reom, have not been quoted 
in full, but all of them are referred to. They will be found of 
special value to theological students, as they are carefully se- 
lected and sifted. It will of course be understood that we do 
not pretend to endorse all the views here presented, especially 
the author’s theory of preéxistence, his opposition to several 


* Beweisstellen zur Dogmatik des Consistorialrath Prof. Dr. Miler. Heraus- 
eben unter Bewilligung des Herrn Consistorialrath mit den betreffenden 
jedesmaligen Ueberschritten, Halle, 1863, pp. 186. 
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points of the Reformed theology, and some of his speculations 
on the eschatology. But intelligent and thinking men will be 
glad to know the views of so eminent and candid a theologian, 
even though they may not be accepted as final. The present 
article contains about half of the system.— Eps. 


PROLEGOMENA TO DOGMATICS. 


$1. The Idea of Dogmatics. It is the science which sets 
forth the contents and connection of the Christian faith. The 
religious consciousness of the writer must be in harmony with 
the Christian church, and absolutely determined by the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. 

§ 2. Idea of the Prolegomena. The Prolegomena are designed 
to determine the Contents and Form, the Object and Method 
of Dogmatics. The ideas of Religion, and Revelation, and 
the position and authority of the Scriptures, are here to be 
investigated. Apologetics is excluded. 


FIRST PART OF THE PROLEGOMENA. 


THE CONTENTS OF DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 
CHAPTER L.—OBJECT OF DOGMATICS. 
$3. The Nature and Essence of Religion. God as the most 


Cer being must be personal, and have moral per. 


eligion is a real fellowship with God, as persona 
by reverence, love, prayer, etc. 

$4. The Connexion between Man’s Relation to God and to the 
World. Both are necessary, but the lower must be subordi- 
nated to the higher. 

$5. The Origin of Religion. It is only to be explained by a 
positive principle, implanted in human nature, which leads 
the soul to recognize an author of the world, and to seek for 
communion with Him. 

$6. The Relation of Religion to the Different Functions of the 
Human Mind. Schleiermacher finds religion in the feeling of 
absolute dependence, and makes a broad distinction between 
feeling and knowledge. But the feeling, in which religion has 
its root, is a state of the whole soul, and must contain implicitly 
knowledge and will. Religion can not be indifferent to truth 
and falsehood. Where it is sound, it demands the whole life— 
feeling, thought and will united. 

$7. Relation of Religion to Philosophy. There can be no re- 
lation but that of antagonism with the pantheistic systems. 
The relation of religion to the Theistic system, is not that 
merely of faith to knowledge ; for in religion there must be 


, mediated 
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an element of knowledge. Religion is qualitatively superior 
to philosophy, since it is not merely a knowledge of God, but 
a life in God, of which life knowledge is only one of the ele- 
ments. 

$8. Natural and Positive Religion. Natural religion, based 
in the immanent religious tendencies, always goes over into 
and expresses itself in positive and historical forms. 

$9. The Corruption of Religion in the Natural Life of the 
Human Race. This is owing to sin, enfeebling man’s powers 
and making him averse to the divine holiness. Hence, poly- 
theism and superstition. The original belief was monotheistic. 

$10. Necessity of the Historical Revelation of God. For the- 
ology all revelation of God is self-revelation. In this sense 
Paul represents nature and conscience as the media of the 
divine revelation: Romans i. 19, 20, 32; Acts xiv. 17; Comp. 
Rom. ii. 14,15. All revelation of God to a sinful race must 
have essential relation to its redemption. 

$11. The Idea of a Historical Revelation more exactly defined. 
The revelation of God is made known, objectively, through 
determinate historical facts (Matth. xi. 27; John xvii. 6; 1 John 
i. 2); subjectively, by the working of God upon and in the 
human soul—inspiration (1 Cor. ii. 10-18; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21) ; 
and this latter form (inspiration) of the revealing efficacy of 
God is the condition of the real understanding of the object- 
ive facts and institutions. Matth. xvi. 17; John xiv. 26 ; Gal. 
i. 11, 12. 

$12. Revealed Religion. The peculiar nature of revealed 
religion is seen in the fact that it is mystery. Psalm xxv. 
14: “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
he will show them his covenant :” Matth, xiii. 11; 1 Tim. iii. 
16. As far as the divine revelation is intended té be appro- 

riated by the human mind in the form of knowledge, reve- 
fation is essentially the unveiling of the mystery : Rom. xvi. 
25, 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7,10. Comp. Ephes. i. 9; iii. 3; iv. 9; vi. 
19; Colos. i. 26,27; ii. 2; iv.3,4. Yet there are elements in re- 
vealed religion which address themselves chiefly to the feel- 
ings: 1 Cor. xv. 51; Rev. x.7. A mareery is a divine truth, 
which, even after it is announced, remains hidden, until faith 
attains an approximative knowledge of it: Mat. xiii. 11. There 
are mysteries in all the three stages of religious consciousness, 
the natural, the Old Testament, and the Christian. 

$13. Testimony which Christianity gives of itself. The fel- 
lowship of man with God is indissolubly connected with the 
mediation of a single historical individual, Jesus Christ: Matth. 
xi. 27; John xvii. 3; Acts iv. 12; 1 Cor. iii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 
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5,6; 1 John ii. 3; 1 John v. 11,12,20. From this point 
Christianity is unfolded in these two elements or principles : 
1. That in Jesus of Nazareth, the Logos, who was with the 
Father in the beginning, became man: John i. 14; Col. ii. 9; 
1 John iv. 2,3. 2. That Jesus, through the facts of his earth- 
ly life, death and glorification, is the Redeemer of the world 
from the power of sin: Matth. i. 21; Matth. xx. 28; John vi. 
51; Rom. iii. 19-21; 1 Peter i. 18-21; 1 John iii. 5; iv. 9, 10. 

$14. The Relation of the Christian Religion to Reason in re- 
spect to the Antagonism between Rationalism and Supernatural- 
ism. Rationalisin claims that reason is the highest authority 
in matters of religion, and the ultimate arbiter in respect to the 
truths of revelation. But true reason includes the knowledge 
of God, and conscience; by these elements it is led to Chris- 
tianity. Rationalism supposes that faith is a merely intellec- 
tual process of conviction ; but it is an internal energy, rest- 
ing in and appropriating its object, evoked not merely by the 
wants of the understanding, but of the whole man. Reason 
can never develop the contents of Christianity from itself. 
Supernaturalism recognizes the divine origin of Christianity; 
but, in some of its forms, it makes faith too much dependent 
on external evidences, as miracles and prophecy. 


CHAPTER Il—THE ECCLESIASTICAL CHARACTER OF DOGMATICS. 


$15. The Principles of Protestantism. 1. The “ formal” prin- 
ciple: the Holy Scriptures are the chief source and only 
rule of the knowledge of revelation; in contrast with the in- 
fallibility and tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. 2. 
The “ material” principle : justification by living faith in Christ 
alone. These two principles are so united, that the one leads 
to and demands the other. 

$16. Lutheran and Reformed (Calvinistic) Protestantism. 
They differ not only on the doctrines of Predestination and 
the Lord’s Supper, but also in the fact that the Reformed in- 
sist more strenuously upon the “formal” principle; yet in 
doctrinal theology they ought not to be viewed as antagonis- 
tic, for both receive the Protestant principles. 


SECOND PART OF THE PROLEGOMENA. 
THE FORM OF DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY: BASIS AND PROOF OP 
THE DOCTRINES. 
§ 17. Incorrect modes of Establishing the Doctrines. A Confes- 
sion of Faith is norma doctrine ecclesiae, but only, quia cum 
Scriptura sacra consensit, and the quia implies a quatenus. 
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On the other hand, systematic theology is not a purely specula- 
tive science, but it is based in facts of the divine love and 
freedom; it also presupposes the existence of sin. Hence its 
doctrines can not be Fe wee from pure reason. Nor is Dog- 
matics a science sui generis, between what is speculative and 
what is empirical; it has a definite historical basis and also 
contains eternal truth. 

$18. The Holy Scriptures and Religious Experience. The 
Scriptures contain the perfect revelation of God in Christ, 
and are therefore the source of Christian doctrines. But the 
Scriptures are also reproduced in man’s spiritual life, by a 
living experience of the salvation in Christ ; and this experi- 
ence is a subordinate, yet real, source of knowledge of divine 
truth, especially in the central points of sin and redemption. 
Individual experience is corrected and tested by that of the 
body of believers, as expressed in the Confession of Faith. 
But this experience can not establish truths or doctrines not 
found in the Word of God. 

$19. Evidence of the Normal Authority of the New Testament. 
The revelation centres in Christ ; he conveyed his teaching 
authority to the apostles: John xiii, 20; xiv, 26; xv, 20; xvi, 
13 ; xvii, 18-21; Matth. x, 19. 20; Luke xx,16. They were 
fitted for this (1) by personal intercourse with Christ, being eye- 
witnesses of his deeds, etc. : John xv, 26. 27; Acts, i, 8; x, 
39-41. Also (2) by the gift of the Holy Spirit to teach them 
the meaning of Christ’s manifestation, and to reveal to them 
truths still hidden: John xiv, 16. 17; Luke xxiv, 49; John 
xx, 21. 22. Paul, according to the witness of history and his 
own testimony, was recognized as an independent and equal 
organ of Christ, Galat. i. 16. 17; i, 1; 1 Cor. ix, 1; this was 
also confirmed by wonders and signs: 2 Cor. xii, 11.12; Rom. 
xv, 18. 19; 1 Cor. xv, 10. 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures is proved by an arzument 
in a circle from the two following passages, since they pre- 
suppose the inspiration: 2 Tim. iii, 16 ; 2 Pet. i,20. 21. See, 
too, 1 John v, 6. It is proved from the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit in man by the two following passages ; 1 Thess. ii, 13 ; 
Rom. viii, 16: This testimony relates to what is central in 
the contents of the Scripture, to the proclamation of grace and 
salvation in Christ: the Scriptures are not directly spoken of. 

§ 20. The Idea of Inspiration. The following passages have 
been thought to prove that the New Testament was directly 
dictated by the Holy Spirit: John xiv, 26 ; 1 Cor. ti, 10. 13; 
1 Cor. vii, 40 ; 2 Cor. iii, 5 ; 1 Thess. ii, 13: indirectly from 2 
Tim. iii, 16; 2 Pet. i, 19-21. But these passages prove only 
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a powerful and determinate working of the Holy Spirit in re- 
spect to the knowledge and teaching of the apostles. The 
first and fundamental failure of the mechanical theory of 
inspiration consists in holding that inspiration exclusively, or 
in an isolated way, relates to the composition of the books of 
the Scripture. This is not borne out by 2 Tim. iii, 16; and it 
is inconsistent with John xiv, 20 ; xv, 26. 27; xvi, 13; 1 Cor. 
xii, 12. 13; 1 Thess. ii, 13 ; 1 Pet. i, 12. The dynamical theo- 
ry of inspiration allows differences of degrees. 

§ 21. Old and New Testament. If we would hold fast the 
authority of the New Testament, we must ascribe a like au- 
thority to the Old. Besides the New Testament expressly 
ascribes theopneusty to the Old : Matth. xxii, 43: 1 Pet. i, 10- 
12 ; the same is implied in John x, 34. 35. While recognizing 
the organic connexion between the Old and New Testament, 
it is also necessary to maintain their difference from each 
other: Gal. iii, 28. 24; Gal. iv, 1-3 (implying that the Old 
Testament is subordinate to the New); Col. ii, 16. 17, Hebr. 
vii, 19; viii, 6. The Old Testament religion is the only one 
in history, which definitely points to a more perfect one above 
and beyond itself: Jer. 1ii, 16; Zech. xiv, 20. 21: John vii, 
39, i.e. the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, proceeding from 
his personality, after that was glorified. 

§22. The Traditional Canon and the Right of Criticism. 
Criticism has the right to investigate the authenticity, canon- 
icity and integrity of the edie generally received (the 
Homologoumena), as well as of those about which opinions 
were divided (the Antilegomena, viz.: Apocalypse, Hebrews, 
2 Pet., 2. 3. John, James and Jude). The church must insist 
upon holding fast the received canon, until it is compelled to 
exclude a book by a generally recognized negative result of 
criticism. Such books alone have a place in the New Testa- 
ment canon as give a credible historical account of the life, 
deeds and discourses of Christ, and of the discourses of the 
apostles, or which have an apostolic design. The apocryphal 
books can not be used in establishing doctrines, especially 
since the New Testament makes no use of them. 

$23. Other Qualities of the Scripture in Relation to Christian 
Doctrine. The Scripture is necessary not merely for the well- 
being (bene esse) of the church, but also for its being (esse). 
Only by means of it can we obtain a sure knowledge of revela- 
tion. The Scripture is also sufficient, and perspicuous. These 
points are in opposition to the Roman Catholic assumptions 
about tradition and infallibility. The perspicuity of Scripture 
presupposes a sense of need, and longing for truth : 1 Cor. iii, 
14. 1 John ii, 20. 27; 1 Cor. ii, 4. 6. 
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§ 24. Doctrinal Statements are also determined in part by 
the logical and necessary demands of the system itself. Cer- 
tain positions must be excluded, which are inconsistent with 
what is definite and clear; and such statements must be 
made, as are necessary to a complete and harmonious view of 
the system as a whole. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


PART FIRST OF THE SYSTEM. 
THE DOCTRINE RESPECTING GOD AS PRESUPPOSED IN THE 
DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION. 
$1. Introduction. Division. Our general arrangement of 
the system starts from the idea of Redemption, as the focus 
of the Christian religion; or, the restoration of that fellow- 
ship between God and man, which was lost by the fall. First 
we must consider the two factors, God and man ; God as work- 
ing and man as worked upon. Then follows the direct sub- 
ject of Dogmatics, which proceed from the union of these 
two factors: viz. Redemption by the Godman, and its effects. 
1. Theology proper: 2. Anthropology : 3. Redemption. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


MAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, AND THE CERTAINTY OF ITS TRUTH. 
FIRST HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 


GOD AS KNOWN IN HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 
$2. The Immediate Knowledge (Consciousness) of God. God 


is near to every human consciousness, by virtue of the tie 
which unites the human spirit with God: Acts xvii. 27, 28. 
He is present in our inmost being, and there bears witness to 
himself in a veiled way, otherwise we could not seek for him. 
We are his offspring so far forth as we, having the zvevdya, 
bear in us his image ; Gen. i. 26,27. Comp. Gen. v. 1; vii. 6; 
James iii. 9; ii. 14. This is also implied in Rom. i. 19, 20; 
the revelation of God in creation could not be recognized by 
us unless God were in some way made known in the mind 
itself. Man, in this world of shadows, may suppress the 
knowledge of God; but after death it will be forced upon 
every one’s consciousness. 

§3. Can God be Known? He is first known in his relations 
to us; but he could not be thus known, unless we had some 
proper knowledge of his nature. The Scriptures testify that 
the divine revelation imparts to man a knowledge of God: 
John vii. 13; Matth. xi. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10-16; Eph. i. 17; 
Col. i. 10; 1 John. v, 20 (see Prolegomena $13). This know} 
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edge is possible, because man is (not identical with, but) like 
God. This knowledge is not absolute; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 
John iii. 2. 
SECOND HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 
THE BEING OF GOD. 


$4. The Subjective Possibility of denying the Being of God. 
Atheism has its ground in sin, which obscures the connatural 
knowledge of God. Practical atheism, springing from deep 
seated moral corruption, is to be distinguished from theoreti- 
cal atheism, the offspring of perverted philosophical tenden- 
cies, while a belief in moral order may still remain. Panthe- 
ism becomes atheism when it resolves the absolute into a 
a substance and dialectic process, allowing no real distinction 
between God and the world. 

$5 Relation of the Proofs of the Being of God ta Dogmatics. 
The proofs of the Being of God presuppose the self-revelation 
of God in human consciousness. The significancy of the 
proofs is this—that they confirm, in the way of reflection, 
what the mind is led to recognize by a divine instinct. They 
have a rightful place in the doctrinal system, since each of the 
proofs brings to light some element contained in the nature 
of God, or in his relation to the world. 

$6. The Principal Proofs of the Being of God. The histori- 
cal proof leads only to the recognition of some higher power. 
The Philosophical Proofs are four. 1. The Ontological, from 
the idea of God. 2. The Cosmological, from the idea of the 
world as contingent, concluding, since there can not be an 
infinite series, that there is a Being who has the ground of his 
existence in himself. 3. The Physico-theological from the 
order of nature. 4. The Moral and Historico-theological, 
reasoning from the moral law, and the moral order in history. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
THE DIVINE NATURE AND DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 


§7. Arrangement. We must distinguish between the Predi- 
cates of the Divine Nature, and the Divine Attributes. 
Another possible division would be: 1. The Predicates of 
the Divine Nature in itself: 2. in its relation to the world. 


FIRST HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PREDICATES OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 
§8. God as the Absolute Being. As absolute, God is inde- 
pendent of all other beings, not only in his being, but in his 
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acting. He is causa sui (aseitas dei), and the cause of all 
else : Exodus vi. 28 ; iii. 14; Rom. xi. 36. 

§9. God as Personal. The belief in the Divine Personality 
is necessary to all religion, to all prayer. Man’s religious 
consciousness is inexplicable, if that which is highest in him, 
his personality, be not the divine image in him. The Bible 
is full of the divine personality. The elements of personality 
are self-consciousness and self-determination. 

$10. The Relation of the Personality of God to his Absolute- 
ness. Self-consciousness and self-determination, conceived in 
their completeness, lead necessarily to this idea of an uncon- 
ditional being, conditioning itself. An absolute Being, too, 
that has the ground of its existence in itself, and which is 
complete in itself, is inconceivable except as it is self-deter- 
mining and self-conscious. 

$11. God as One. God as absolute must be One ; for two 
absolute beings would limit each other. The recognition of 
the unity of God is the basis of all true religion: John xvii. 
3; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv.6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. Is. xliv. 6. 


SECOND HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


§12. The Idea of the Attributes in General. The attributes 
are to be distinguished from both the fundamental predicates 
of the divine essence, and from God’s agency in respect to the 
world. They embrace positive and distinct elements of the 
divine nature ; and give an actual, though limited, knowledge 
of God: 1 Cor. xiii. 9,12. They must also express real dis- 
tinctions in God himself. 

§$ 13. Division of the Attributes. 1. Absolute or Immanent ; 
2. Relative or Transitive—in relation to the world. 

$14. Sources of the Divine Attributes. Partly from the idea 
of God as absolute and personal—the immanent attributes ; 
partly by analogy and contrast, and by reasoning from effect 
to cause, on the basis of facts in the world, in man’s mind, in 
history and in redemption. 


FIRST SUB-DIVISION OF THE ATTRIBUTES. 


THE IMMANENT ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 
$15. Immutability ; or God above the Law — Change. 
God abides in his being, what and as he is. e needs no 
process of growth or development to realize the full idea of 
his nature. Jamesi.17. There is no change in him in mor- 
al respects ; this is implied in Psalm cii, 27. 28. 
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$16. The Eternity of God. Rom.i. 20; xvi. 26; Gen. xxi. 
33; Isaiah xl. 28. The popular idea of eternity, eternitas 
succediva is expressed in 1 Tim. v. 15, 16: Rev. i. 4, 8, Job, 
xxxvi. 26. The absolute eternity—eternitas simultanea—all 
is present to God—is best conceived by the mode in which 
Christ designates his being with the Father ; John iii. 13 (the 
present tense has here a pregnant sense), John viii. 58. 

$17. Spirituality of God. God is spirit, as such he has sim- 
peat being. John iv. 24; Rev. i. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17; Col. 
1. 13, 15. 

$18. The Immanent Love of God. Love is the fundamental 
quality of the divine nature. God is not truly known except 
as love: 1 Johniv. 7. God as absolute love must have in 
himself an adequate object. Love seeks and must have a 
personal object ; this, in God, can only be an image of his own 
perfection. Hence the need of personal distinctions in the 
divine nature. God could not be perfect if he needed the 
world as an object of love: God is love. 1 John iv. 8. 16: 
Jobn xvii. 24. 

$19. The Blessedness of God. This is found in the fullness 
and harmony of the divine life ; and God’s perfect joy in the 
absolute internal object of his love: 1 Tim. i. 11; vi. 15. 


SECOND SUB-DIVISION OF THE ATTRIBUTES. 
THE TRANSITIVE (RELATIVE) ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


§ 20. Introduction. Scheme. These attributes are divided 
into those of the Divine Intelligence, and of the Divine Will. 
God’s knowledge and will are inseparable yet distinguishable. 
The attributes of the Divine Will, again, are in part Ethical 
in part Metaphysical—the latter as referring to the capacities 


of the Will. 


FIRST ORDER. ATTRIBUTES OF THE DIVINE WILL. 
I ARTICLE. ETHICAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIVINE WILL. 


§21. The Transitive Love of God (love to creatures) can not 
consist in the communication of the divine essence, for this is 
eternal. But it is found in communicating himself to his crea- 
tures so as to promote their good in the ordering of their 
lives: Matth. v. 44. 48. Sin being in the world, even evil 
may become a wholesome means of preparing man for salva- 
tion: 2 Cor. iv, 17; Hebr. xii. 10. 11; Rev. v. 3. 5 (Comp. 
Rom. viii. 35, with verses 1 to 30, in respect to the connection). 
That the divine essence is the essence of the world has been 
falsely inferred from 2 Pet. i. 3. 4. 
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§ 22. The Holiness of God. The holiness of God is his eternal 
will to impart his fellowship to those who are conformed to 
his will: 1 John i.5 ; James i. 13. 17 (God is the cause only 
of good in nature) ; Deut. xxxii, 4; 2 Cor. vi. 14-17 ; Psalm v. 
5. Hence the moral law is a manifestation in human conscious- 
ness of the divine holiness: 1 Pet. i. 15. 16. Holiness oppos- 
ing evil is the wrath of God: Rev. i. 16; Eph. ii. 3. The 
holiness of God has its root in the divine love. 

§ 23. The Justice of God. This is derived from holiness ; 
the latter is internal ; the justice is external. God is just, in 
that it is his holy will to reward those'who obey his law, and to 
punish those who oppose this law, which is planted by God 
in man’s native constitution ; Rom. ili. 56 ; Rev. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. 
ill. 8; Eph. vi. 8. In the present life, man’s external condi- 
tion is imperfectly harmonized with the moral state of the 
will; this is to be adjusted in a future state of being : Rom. 
ii. 6-10 (Jews and Greeks here stand for the whole race) ; 1 
Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v.10. Man as a creature has no claim to 
reward on God’s part, since obedience is obligatory, and he 
receives from God the power to obey : Luke xvii. 8 ; Rom. xi. 
35. God’s justice in our natural state appears only as punitive, 
on account of the relation here existing between moral good 
and the blessings now conferred only through the divine 
favor. Rom. iii. 19. 20 ; Gal. iii. 10-13. Yet we may speak 
of a special justice of God in the way of reward, in relation to 
those who have become just through faith in Christ, the re- 
storer of the order of grace. 2 Thess. i. 6, 7; Rom. ii. 5-7; 
Hebr. vi. 10. 

Note. The Veracity of God. This springs from the divine 
love, which makes it impossible that there should be any 
contradiction between the divine will and mind, and the divine 
revelation: Rom. xv. 8; 1 Cor. i. 9 ; 2 Tim. ii. 13. 

Pity, goodness, mercy, grace, long-suffering—are modifica- 
tions of the divine love. 


Il Articte.—METAPHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIVINE WILL. 


§ 24. Omnipotence. The perfect freedom and unlimited power 
of the divine will, in creating and changing finite existences: 
Matth. xix. 26; Ps. cxv. 3; Jer. xxxii. 27; Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. 

§ 25. Omnipresence. The unlimited power of God’s will, as 
seen in sustaining and penetrating all finite being by his effi- 
ciency : Matth. x. 29; Psalm cxxxix. 7-13; Jer. xxiii. 24; 1 Cor. 
xv. 28; Eph. i. 23 (refers to spiritual and ethical relations, as 
appears from the presens eventuale.) 
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SECOND ORDER.—ATTRIBUTES OF THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 


§ 26. The Omniscience of God. The quantitative and quali- 
tative perfection of the divine knowledge of the world, in re- 
spect to what is both possible and actual. It is theoretically 
verfect, 7. e. the absolute agreement of knowledge with its ob- 
ject: 1 John iti. 20 (heart is here equivalent to conscience) ; 
Acts i. 24; Hebr. iv. 13; Matth. vi. 8; x. 20; Psalm cxxxix. 1-6. 

$27. The Wisdom of God. The practical perfection of the 
divine knowledge, i. e. the perfect knowledge of the ends of 
the world and the means thereto; love gives the measure : 
Rom. xi. 33, 34; Job xii. 13. The highest end of the world is 
the perfect fellowship of man with God in his kingdom, that 
is, in redemption: Eph. iii. 8, 10; Col. ii. 23. 


THIRD DIVISION. 
THE PERSONAL DISTINCTIONS IN GOD—THE DIVINE TRINITY. 


§ 28. The Origin of the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity. 
The most important point in respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is in its connexion with Christology. The testimony 
of Christ about himself and the nature of his work, led to the 
recognition of distinctions in God. These distinctions can not 
be in the essence of God—for that is one; nor in the mere 
manifestation of God, for then Christ were only a prophet; but 
these distinctions must be personal, as Scripture describes 
them. Further, the very idea of God, as love, demands these 
distinctions ; else the love of God could not have an adequate 
object. Christ speaks of himself as the object of divine love 
before the creation: John xvii. 24. Only Father and Son are 
named in the apostolical salutations, excepting 2 Cor. xiii. 13, 
and 1 Pet. i. 1, 2. 

§ 29. Difference between the Ontological (immanent) Trinity, 
and the Trinity in the Economy (or manifestation). The former 
is a purely internal relation ; the latter has respect to the will 
and acts of God in relation to redemption: the Father sends 
the Son and Spirit: John i. 3; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2. The 
connection is this: man’s redemption is conceivable only 
through an incarnation of God ; incarnation is inconceivable, 
if there be not eternal personal distinctions in the Godhead ; 
hence, the Trinity in the manifestation is not conceivable, un- 
less there be an ontological Trinity. 

$30. The Immanent Trinity. According to frequent utter- 
ances of Christ, love is the chief expression for the Trinitarian 
relation: John iii. 35; v. 20; x. 17; xvii. 24-26; Matth. vii. 17. 
Love is absolute when met by an equally complete return 
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on the part of the loved one: John iv. 34; v. 20; i. 18. (In con- 
sequence of sin, there is, however, in the relation of God to 
man, love to those who do not love: Rom. v. 1-10; Matth. v. 44.) 
The Unity in the Trinity is numerical. The Scripture i in many 
ways sets forth the difference as hypostatic, 1 John i. 2; as- 
cribes to Christ the divine nature: John xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; 

Phil. ii. 6; John xvi. 15; Col. ii. 9 (that is, the Father hath 
communicated himself completely to the Son.) The third hy- 

postasis, the Holy Spirit, is represented in Scripture, not as a 
created being, but as divine in the strict sense: Acts v. 8, 4; 

1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. Yet the texts on the relations and subsist 
ence of the Spirit refer only to his position and character in 
the manifestation: John xv. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 10, (See $20 Pro- 
leg.) But the following passages teach, that the Spirit is a self: 
conscious and self-determining person: 1 Cor, xii. 11; Acts 
xiii. 2; xv. 28 ; Eph. iv. 30 ; Rom. viii. 26, 28; John v. 19, 30. 
His connexion with Father and Son is stated in Matth. xxviii. 19; 
2 Cor. xiii. 13. A proceeding of the Spirit from the Father 
and Son is taught in John xv. 26; xiv. 16 (the Spirit is mascu- 
line, personal). The immanent process in God, constituting 
the personal relations of Son and Spirit, must be viewed as 
eternal in consequence of the divine attribute of eternity : John 
xvii. 5, 24; 1 John i. 1-3; Col. i, 15, 17 (begotten first before 
all creation). 

§81. The Trinity as Manifested (in the Economy). The eter- 
nal purpose, grounded in the love of Father, to blag the world 
into being, is unfolded in the order of thought (not of time), in 
the self-consciousness of the Son, in the form of the concrete 
idea of the world: Col. i. 16, 17. The Son, further, mediates 
in respect to the coming of the world into real existence, and 
by his agency conditions its continuance in being: John i. 8, 
10; Col. i. 16 ; Hebr. i. 2,3. To the Logos, as his peculiar 
work, is ascribed an illuminating influence upon the human 
mind, embracing the whole human race: John i. 4,5, 9, 10. 
The Logos is in a general sense the mediator of men with the 
Father, although his incarnation had sin for its ground and 
reason: Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4,5; 1 John iv. 9, 10; Hebr. ii. 
14,15. The name Logos is given to the second hypostasis, be- 
cause he is considered as the means or principle of the revela- 
tion: John i. 1, 14; Rev. xix. 13; Hebr. iv. 12. The germs of 
the doctrine of the Trinity are contained in the Old Testament 
(Prov. viii. 21-31), where there is an anticipative allusion to a 
universal revealing principle in God, yet without distinct re- 
cognition of the hypostatic subsistence. See Is. ix. 5, 6; Mi- 
cah v. 1 ; Zech. xii. 8 ; Ps. li, 13; cxli. 10; Is. xlviii. 16; ‘Joel 
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iii. 1,2. The order of achieving redemption proceeds from 
the Father by the sending of the Son and the Spirit : John iii. 
84, 35; xii. 49, 50. The Son, by his incarnation and redemp- 
tive work, brings it objectively into existence: Matth. xx. 28 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 5,6; John xii. 47; Phil. ii. 6-8; Rom. v.10. The 
Holy Spirit applies subjectively the completed atonement, 
and is the source of the new and divine life developed in hu- 
manity: John vii. 39; Rom. v. 5; viii. 16; 2 Cor. i, 22; Eph. 
i. 13,14; ii. 18. In the Father, divinity is separated from us, 
in the incarnation of the Son it comes into the midst of us: 
Luke xvii. 21: Johni.26. In the Holy Spirit God works in us 
ever present, in an absolutely internal way : John xiv. 16,17. 
The Father by his prevenient grace draws men to the Son, to 
whom he hus committed dominion over the kingdom of God 
among men: John vi. 87, 44; xvii. 2; Matth. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; 
1 Cor. xv. 27. The Son points us to the Spirit of Truth, as a 
helper, who takes his place and completes his work: John 
xiv. 25, 26 (see § 19 Proleg.); xvi. 13, 14 ; Luke xxiv. 49; Acts 
i. 6-8. But the Spirit teaches us to know the Son truly as 
our Lord, and glorifies him in us (1 Cor. xii. 3; John xv. 26; 
xvi. 14—see $19 Proleg.); and so we have, through the 
Son, in the Spirit, access to the Father as the beginning and 
end of all things: 1 Cor. xv. 28; xii. 6; viii. 6. (Compare §11 
above, and the next section) 

The chief Biblical proof of the Trinity as a whole is not to 
be sought in 1 John v. 7 (the text is spurious ; wafer here re- 
fers to baptism, and blood to Christ’s death); but Matth. xxviii. 
19 (the formula of baptism); 2 Cor. xi. 13; 1 Pet. i. 1,2; 
1 Cor. xii. 4-6. 

$32. The Ecclesiastical Development of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Athanasian doctrine is essentially right and 
Scriptural ; the objections of rationalism are obviated, when 
it is seen, that the object is not to evince the necessity of the 
Trinity on rational grounds, but only to show its possibility, 
and its harmony with rational truth. The church doctrine is 
incorrect so far as it excludes all subordination of the Son in 
respect of dignity within the unity of the divine essence : 
John v. 19, 26; 1 Cor. i. 3; iii. 28; Hebr. ii. 11. The mono- 
theistic principle of the Christian faith is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture expressly referred to the Father in distinction from the 
Son and the Spirit: John xvii. 3 (this refers not to the imma- 
nent relation, but to the incarnation) ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 (against 

antheism) ; John xiv. 28 (not to be pressed ; Christ is not 
Vere speaking dogmatically). Subordination is implied in the 
dependence of the Son’s personal subsisteuce upon the Father. 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 


THE DIVINE AGENCY IN RESPECT TO THE WORLD APART FROM THE 
REDEMPTIVE ECONOMY. 


$33. Creation and Preservation. No other transition from 
God to the world can be found, except the absolute causality 
of his eternal love. So far as the world is the work of the Di- 
vine will, it is the expression of the Divine idea, and the reve- 
lation of the transitive (relative) attributes of God: and thus 
it is a harmonious and orderly totality—a Cosmos : Rev. i. 20; 
Acts xvii. 24; 1 Tim. iv. 4; Rev. iv. 11; Gen. i. 31; Psalm xcii. 6; 
civ. 24; Is. xi. 26,29. Ifthe world has not areal being, the will 
of God must be impotent. If it is real, there is a twofold pro- 
cess in it, one from God, the other from itself. This pro- 
cess is mediated by its conservation through Divine power, sus- 
taining and dynamically penetrating the efficiency of the 
pts of nature; John v, 17; Psalm civ, 29, 30; Heb. i, 3. 
f preservation be a continual creation, the freedom of the 
creature is annulled. Yet the creative power of God intro- 
duces all the relative beginnings that are found in the midst 
of the world’s development. Thus Paul designates redemp- 
tion as a second creation: Gal. vi, 15; Eph. ii, 10; iv, 24. 
$34. The Creative Energy of God. The doctrine of creation 
is opposed by pantheism, by dualism, and by the theory of 
emanation. The formula of “creation from nothing” means 
thac the free will of God is the exclusive causality of the ex- 
istence of the world. This formula is not found in Scripture : 
Heb. xi, 3, means that the visible did not proceed from other 
things that appear: Rom. iv, 17, means “ He rules over what 
is not as over what is.” The Scripture teaches that the 
Father created the world through the Son, and preserves it 
through him: John i, 3-10; 1 Cor. viii, 6; Col. i, 16; Heb. 
i, 2,3. The world was created not ante tempus nor in tempore, 
but cum tempore ; time and the world are correlative. hat 
the world-time is limited a parte ante is implied in John xvii, 
5, 24; Eph. i, 4; and more definitely by the fact that a defin- 
ite action is revealed as bringing the world into being: Gen. 
i, 1; Mk. xiii, 18; Rev. iv, 11; x, 6, The creation of the 
world by the Son was incorrectly proved, by many of the 
Church fathers, from the passages in which the p 7a of God 
is spoken of 2 Pet. ni, 5; Ps. xxxiii, 6. 
$35. The Preserving Agency of God. God preserves the 
world in its special orders, genera and species, each within 
the limits put to its duration by the Divine plan: Matth. vi, 
26, 20 ; x, 29,30. The divine agency so penetrates that of the 
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creature, that the agency is not partly from God and partly 
from the creature, but at the same time from God and the 
creature. No valid distinction can be made between con- 
servatio and concursus. 

§36. The Divine Government of the World. The all-compre- 
hensive end of the world is, the union of all personal creatures, 
who do not withstand the divine will, in a Kingdom of God, 
in the completion of which evil vanishes, and the life of per- 
sonal creatures is perfected by their completed fellowship 
with God: 1 Cor, xv, 28; 2 Cor. iii, 18; Eph. iv, 13 ; 1 John 
ili, 2. God’s government of the world is rightly seen in all 
its connexions and relations only from its focal point of re- 
demption, for which the race was prepared: Acts xvii, 26, 27, 
30, 31; Rom. xi, 32,33. Since the connexion between cause 
and effect in the world as a whole is of an elastic nature, the 
al-seeing knowledge of the omnipresent Omnipotence of God 
has the power so to order free causes that they subserve his 
ends : Matth. xxvi,54; Rom. ix, 10,11; Acts, ii, 23; Gen. i, 
21; Jer. x, 23. Physical evils, such as sickness and death, 
are not to be regarded as a necessary limit of all finite exist- 
ence, for otherwise the hope of the Christian church, that it 
will at last be freed from it, is a delusion: Rom. viii, 18, 25 ; 
Rev. vii, 16,17. The reason why evil clings to the earthly 
life of man is to be found in the sinfulness of the human race : 
John ix, 3; Rom. v, 12; vi, 28. But even evil, through the 
overruling power of God, must subserve the revelation of 
the divine glory: John xi, 4; ix, 3; Rom. viii, 28; Jas. i, 
2-4, The great promises given to prayer all presuppose that 
the soul of the prayer is genuine piety: Matth. vii, 7-11; 
Mark xi, 24; Jas. i, 5,6; Luke xviii, 1-8; John ix, 31. 

$37. Of Miracles. A miracle is an occurrence in the 
sphere of nature, effected by a causality absolutely above na- 
ture. Hence Scripture says that God alone can work a real 
miracle ; John v, 36; iii, 2; xiv, 10. Se faras God ordinarily 
makes use of men as the organs of his miraculous power, this 
gift has an analogy with other habitual gifts: 1 Cor. xii, 10, 
28, 29. When wenders are said to be wreught by demoniacal 
agency, this is only a delusive imitation of real miracles, prob- 
ably through unknewn powers of nature: Matth. xxiv, 24; 
Rev. xiii, 13; 2 Thess. ii, 9. Miracles are possible ; for only 
natural forces are limited by the laws of nature, but that 
supernatural causal energy, which produces the miracle, is net 
thus limited. 
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PART SECOND OF THE SYSTEM. 


THE. DOOTRINE RESPECTING MAN AS PRESUPPOSED IN THE DOOTRINE 
OF REDEMPTION. 


Introduction. The Nature of Man is to be first considered, 
and then Human Depravity. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
THE NATURE OF MAN. 

§ 39. The General Position of Man in Creation. On the side 
of nature he belongs to the earth in the highest sphere of its de- 
velopment (Gen. 11. 7) ; spiritually he is made in the image of 
God and immortal ; thus he is the wonderful bond of two wholly 
different spheres of being : Acts xvii. 28, 29. The creation 
of the world is complete in man: Gen. xi. 26, 27 ; Gen. ii. 2. 

§ 40. The Elements of Human Nature. The Scripture usually 
speaks of man as made up of body and soul. Sometimes a three- 
fold division (trichotomy) is implied—body, soul and spirit: 1 
Thess. v. 23 ; Hebr. iv. 12; Phil. i. 7 (“ spirit” here refers to 
man’s relation to God, “soul” to his relation to the phenome- 
nal world). See also Matth. xxvi. 38 (“ soul” here in contrast 
with “ body ”) ; Luke ii. 35; John xii. 27; xi. 33 (“spirit ” 
includes feeling as well as thought and will) ; Matth. xxvi. 41 ; 
Luke x. 21; Cor. ii. 14 (the “ physical” man is here the 
“natural”); Jas. iii. 15 (“ physical” is earthly), The soul, 
when distinguished from the spirit, is the living principle of the 
body, including the senses and natural desires. “Spirit” in 
man includes personality, self-consciousness, reason, conscience, 
knowledge of God : Rom. viii. 16 ; yet it is capable of perver- 
sion and corruption ; 2 Cor. viii. 1; Eph. iv. 28, 24; 1 Thess. 
v. 23; (this passage refers not to the first but to the new 
creation). 

The old Protestant theology held that the image of God in 
man consisted in his connected holiness, justice and wisdom, 
on the basis of the two passages: Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10 
(“him that created” in Christ as Saviour). But the ron 
tures represent the divine image as remaining after the fall : 
Jas. iii. 9 (dotwors is moral likeness in contrast with eix@v) ; 
Gen. ix. 6 ; Acts xvii. 28, 29; 1 John iv. 20. The passages, 
Rom. viii. 29 and 2 Cor. iii. 18, also show that the “create” 
in Col. iii. 10 and Eph. iv. 24, refers to the new creation of man 
in Christ. The image of God in the new creation is religious 
and moral ; in the first creation, it is metaphysical. Acts xvii. 
27-29 refers to this first image in the phrase “ offspring of 

God.” 
3 
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§ 41. The Freedom of Man. Man’s real freedom is found 
in communion with God. This real freedom presupposes a 
formal freedom, the power of self-determination. From the 
testimony of the Bible to man’s real freedom, we infer that it 
implies formal ae John viii. 33, 36 ; Rom. viii. 21; 2 
Cor. iii. 17 ; Jas. i. 25; ii. 12. It testifies directly to this free- 
dom (1) by calling on man to decide between life and death : 
Deut. xxx. 15, 16; (2) by making man’s seeking and yen 
the condition of ‘his salvation: Matth. 12; Hebr. ii 
Luke xi. 5-13 ; Matth. xii. 7 ; xxiii. 37; ‘Tolg v.30. It is ‘ane 
attested by remorse and the sense of guilt. 

§ 42. Man's Freedom and God’s Omniscience. Augustine 
says God’s knowledge is eternal ; others say, God knows the 
tree act as free. Neither of these solutions avails. Knowledge 
as such is not causative, as is will. The divine knowledge in 
relation to man’s free act must be viewed in this way—that 
God in absolute freedom allows his intelligence to be deter- 
mined by its object. 

§ 43. The Law. A created will can not be absolutely self- 
determined ; it must be subject to God and his will, that is 
toalaw. Moral law is the expression of the idea of a personal 
creature in the form of command. Man must be under law in 


the beginning and progress of his development: Matth. v. 
_ 19 (law is here the essence of the moral law) ; Gen. ii. 16, 

hen man has realized the idea of the law, it has for him 
= “further application (1 Tim. i. 9), for his life and the law are 
one. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
THE DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 


§ 44. Introduction. The possibility of sin is given in man’s 
formal freedom ; it is a necessary possibility. But the actuality 
of sin is in its very nature arbitrary, and can not be rationally 
constructed ; for sin is a breaking loose from all rational con- 
nexions. Itis the liberum arbitrium, formal freedom, sundered 
from its relation to real freedom. It is an accident, as contrast- 
ed with metaphysical neccessity, but not as contrasted with 
what is intentional. 


FIRST HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 
HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 
FIRST SUBDIVISION—SIN. 


§ 45. The Essence of Sin. Sin is not a negation, a want of 
good, but enmity against God: Rev. v. 10; viii. 7; Col. i 
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21 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; John iii. 36 ; Ps. v. 5,6. Paul does indeed 
represent the flesh (caps) as the source of sin ; ; but he does 
not mean by this man’s corporeal nature, but human nature, as 
living in and for itself, sundered from God and opposed to him : 
Rom. vii. 14; Gal. v. 19; Eph. ii.3. On the other hand, the 
real principle of moral excellence is found in man’s giving him- 
self wholly to God: Matth. xix. 17 ; Rom. xiv. 7-8 ; 2 Cor. v. 
15 ; Gal. 1. 20. Insin, selfishness is seen as absolute, in place 
of God. Sin in its inmost nature is self-seeking (selbstsucht) ; 
Luke xv. 12, 13; 2 Tim. iii. 2. Holiness, on the other hand is 
in its inmost essence, love: Matth. xxii. 37; Rom. xiii. 10. Sin 
manifests itself first in the attempt of man, in his own strength, 
to become as God: Gen. iii. 3 ; in its higher evolution, as pos- 
itive opposition and hatred to God and Christ: John xv. 23, 
24; in its highest stage, as open rebellion of man (the Ego) 
deitying himself: 2 Thess. ii. 4. When the mind is turned 
away from God, man falls into a slavish dependence on the 
outward world: 1 John ii. 15-17. With this .arise disorder 
and distraction of the sensuous nature and the appetites, and 
opposition to the demands of the spirit : Rom. vii. 21-23. 

§ 46. The Universality of Sin in the Human Race. Sin is 
not sporadic, but a general characteristic of the race: Rom. 
iii. 9 (not Jews and heathen then alone, but the whole of man- 
kind) ; iii. 20, 23 ; v. 12 (“ death” here means moral corruption 
as hereditary ; “in that,” not“ in quo,” but “ideo quod,” “ adde 
quod ”); Gal. iii. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 1 John i. 8; Ps. exliii. 2; 
Prov. xx. 9; Eccl. vii. 20. The New Testament represents 
redemption as made for the whole world, and so implies that 
the whole world needs it, is sinful: John iii. 16 ; vi. 51; xii. 
47. It knows of no other salvation than that in Christ, and no 
one attains this without repentance and regeneration : John 
ij. 12; xiv. 6; Acts iv. 12; Mark xvi. 16; Matth. iv. 17 ; Mark 
i. 15; vi. 12 ; Luke xxiv. 47 ; John iii. 3, 5. Hence those who 
do not come to Christ are called evil, from the absolute point 
of view: Luke xi. 13. And yet even among those who are 
not redeemed there are elements of a nobler activity, spring- 
ing from reverence for the claims of conscience : John xvi. 
37 (but Pilate had not this desire for the truth); Acts x. 35 
(implies reception into his fellowship) ; Rom. ii. 14; vii. 22 ; 
Luke x. 30-37 (the good Samaritan) ; 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; James iii. 
9; Gen. 1. 6. 

’g 47. Sin as Found in the Race. It does not originate at 
any one moment of the indvidual life, but it only manifests it- 
self and comes into consciousness : Rom. vii. 7-9 (“dead ” is 
here used relatively, of the slumbering power of sin). The 
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earliest life of children is a period of relative innocence ; the 
gems of sin are not yet developed : Matth. xviii. 3 (that is, come 
to Christ as confidingly as children) ; Matth. xix. 14; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. With the awakened knowledge (consciousness) of the 
moral law is always connected a sense of antagonism thereto : 
Rom. iv. 15 ; vii. 89-13. Human life in every individual is from 
the beginning attainted with a propensity to sin: John iii. 6 
(“ flesh,” viz. that which by itself is not fitted to have part in 
the kingdom of God) ; Rom. v. 12, 19; 1 Cor. vii. 14; Ps. li. 
7 (the idea of guilt is not here essentially predominant) Gen. 
vili. 21; Job xiv. 4. 

$48. The Different Grades of Moral Corruption. States of 
sin produce acts of sin ; acts of sin react, confirming the sin- 
ful state. The first stage of corruption is a rude moral con- 
dition, with no full consciousness of opposition to the divine 
law. (See Rom. vii, 7-9). In the second stage there is a con- 
scious conflict of conscience with the sinful desires. In the 
third stage, actual sin, by constant repetition, attains invinci- 
ble power. (Matth. vii, 17 ; xii, 33-35.) It is the state of ob- 
duracy : Matth. xiii, 15; Isaiah vi, 9-10; Rom. xi, 7; Deut. 
xxix, 3; John ix, 39; Luke ii, 34. This obduracy (hardening) 
is referred to the divine agency, so far as there comes a crisis, 
in the divine revelation, in which those that offend God are 
impelled onward and downward in their course of moral cor- 
ruption, are not left as they are found: John xii, 40 ; Exod. 
iv, 21; Deut. ii, 20; Rom. ix, 18; Pet. ii, 8. This state be- 
comes most sinful, when preceded by some experience of the 
inward workings of divine grace: Matth. xii, 45; 1 John v, 
16-17. (Sin unto death designates total apostacy from Christ). 


SECOND SUBDIVISION—GUILT AND PUNISHMENT. 


$49. The Essence of Guilt. With sin is connected guilt ; 
and this has its foundation in the free self-decision of a person 
bound to render satisfaction to law: Rom. iii, 19; Jas. ii, 10; 
Matth. vi, 12; Luke xiii, 4. From this it follows that the last 
ground of sin is in the free self-determination of the subject. 
Guilt is personal. There is also a common guilt; the indi- 
vidul is in his sin closely interlocked with the development of 
the whole race ; but still sin makes the individual guilty be- 
cause it is based in his personal self-decision. 

$50. The Universality of Guilt. This follows from the uni- 
versality of sin; but it is also expressly taught by Scripture : 
Rom iii, 9; John iii, 3-6 ; Ephes. ii,3 ; Rom. v, 18; 2 Cor. v, 
15-19; 1 Tim. ii, 6; 1 John ii, 2. 
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$51. The Difference of actual Sins in Respect to Guilt. The 
Scriptures declare that intentional sins, sins against conscience, 
have a greater degree of guilt than unintentional—peccata in- 
voluntaria: John xv, 22-24; Luke xii, 47-49; xxiii, 34. Sins 
of malice are greater than sins of infirmity. Sin comes to its 
height, and its greatest degree of guilt, in the sin against the 
Holy Ghost : Matth. xii, 30-31 ; Luke xii, 10. (1 John v, 16-18 
does not refer to this, but to total apostasy from Christ). 

$52. Evil as the Punishment of Sin. Chastisement differs 
from punishment, as presupposing the relation of children to 
a Father: 1 Cor. xi, 32; Hebr. xi, 6-10 (in the “ father of 
spirits” is a support to the theories of pre-existence and crea- 
tionism). Rev.iii, 10; Rom. ii,5-9; Hebr. x, 26. In chastise- 
ment God appears as a Father ; in punishment as a judge— 
the one comes from the love of God, the other from his holy 
wrath. By punishment the authority of the law is upheld, 
and it is necessary for this. 

$53. The different Kinds of Punishment. Natural punish- 
ments, so called, taken strictly, are also positive. We must 
also distinguish between punishments in this world and in the 
future life. Punishment, like sin, is common to all mankind ; 
but a higher degree of suffering is not always evidence of a high 
degree of guilt: John iv,1; Luke xiii,4-5. Later generations 
must often suffer for the sins of earlier: Ex. xx, 5; Matth. 
xxiii, 32. The pangs of an evil conscience are the height of 
punishment internally. Externally, death is the highest degree. 
To consider death as merely natural is forbidden by the Christian 


doctrine of the resurrection of the body: Rom. v. 12. Comp. 
Gen. ii, 17; iti, 19. That God punishes sin is seen in the 
state of obduracy. (See § 48). Sin enslaves him who com- 
mits it: Rom. i, 24; 1 Thess. ii, 11. 


SECOND HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 


THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN CORRUPTION. 


FIRST SUB-DIVISION. THE MYSTERY OF OUR NATIVE 
PERSONAL GUILT. ‘ 


§ 54. Sin is universal, and comes by descent ; and yet it im- 
plies guilt, and personal self-determination. This contradiction 
can only be solved by supposing an intelligible self decision 
in a timeless preéxistent state. The church doctrine does 
not meet this difficulty. Augustine derived imputation from 
Rom. v, 12, falsely rendering it “in quo ;” while it means “ideo 
quod” —seeing that. Hebr. vii, 10 argumentum ad hominem. 
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SECOND SUB-DIVISION. ORIGINAL SIN. 
$55. The Original Sin of the Individual as hereditary. Our 


native moral corruption has other sources than the sin com- 
mitted in a preéxistent timeless. This is proved by hereditary 
forms of sin. But what is thus transmitted belongs to the 
soul (psyche) and not to the spirit (pneuma). This hereditary 
sin is to be traced back to the first man. Our theory medi- 
ates between preéxistence, traducianism, and creatianism.* 

$56. The Primeval State of Man in Time. That the race 
is descended from one pair can not be disproved by science. 
The narrative in Gen. i. 26, 27 ; ii, 15--23 is referred to as histo- 
rical in the New Testament: Matth. xix, 4; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 
Rom. v. 12. The previous sin of man ($54) must be consid- 
ered (to harmonize with the narrative in Genesis) as at first hid- 
den and unconscious. Man’s original state in the earth was 
one of unconscious childlike innocence, not knowing good and 
evil. The Scripture represents sin and its consequences as 
coming into the world by the disobedience of Adam : Rom. v. 
15-19 (the obedience in verse 19 in Christ’s passive obedience : 
the “many” mens all who believe); John viii. 44 (“ your 
father the devil,” in contrast—not with Christ as Son of God, 
for then it might imply dualism—but with the divine sonship 
they ascribed to themselves ; “ murderer from the beginning”’ 
refers not to Cain, but to the coming of death into the world ; 
the “ beginning,” not absolute, but the beginning of human his- 
tory); 1 Cor. xv. 21.22 ; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

§57. The Temptation and Fall. It is probable even on inter- 
nal grounds that a temptation by a being opposed to holiness 
preceded the fall. The serpent in Genesis is Satan: John 
viii. 44; Rev. xii. 9. (See the Apocryphal book of Wisdom 
of Sol. ii. 23-24.) To bring man’s latent perverse will into 
open transgression, the tempter appealed to his pride—that 
he should be as God. After the fall man’s moral corruption 

enetrated his whole psychical nature, and is so transplanted. 
The sinfulness as hereditary does not involve guilt ; but it is 
the medium by which “the transcendent self-perversion of 
man’s spirituality is transmitted” to his whole temporal mode 
of being. 

$58. Death as the Consequence of Sin. Scripture declares 
that the possibility of the dissolution of the human body was 


* A candid and thorough examination of Miiller’s theory of preéxistence is 

a by Dr. H. F. Th. L. Ernesti, General Superintendent, Wolfenbiittel, in 

is work Vom Ursprunge der Siinde, Bd. 2, 1862, pp. 1-274, He shows that it 
is irreconcilable with the doctrine of Paul. 
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originally grounded in man’s earthly and material nature: 1 Cor. 
xv. 42, 44, 50, 53; Gen. ii. 7; iii. 19. Yet the actual introduc- 
tion of sin, and the necessity of being subject to it, are repre- 
sented as the punishment of sin: Rom. vi. 23 ; viii. 10; 2 Cor. 
v. 1-4 (this makes against the view that Adam before the fall 
was strictly immortal). This enigma is resolved by what is 
said in Gen. iii. 22, of the tree of life; the transition to a 
higher state was conditioned on eating its fruit. Christ’s 
ascension, too, implies, that death is not necessary to human 
nature as such ; else he must have died again after his resur- 
rection before his ascension. The original destination of man 
Oe not to suffer death, but to be transformed into a glorious 
body. 

$59. General Result. The human race, bound by guilt and 
sin, has no power in itself to attain to fellowship with God. 
The need of redemption, ard the susceptibility thereto, are 
the highest capacities that remain to man. 


APPENDIX TO PART II. 


OF PERSONAL CREATED BEINGS OTHER THAN MAN: OF GOOD AND 
EVIL ANGELS. 


§ 60. General Statements. Angels are not the constant 
organs and ministers of divine providence. They appear only 
at remarkable turning-points of history: at the greatest of 
these, the coming of Christ, their office is proclamation and 
praise : Luke i, 26; Matth. iv, 1; Mark xvi, 5; John xx, 12; 
Acts 1,10; 1 Pet. i, 12 ; also, 1 Cor. xv, 46 ; Gal. iii, 19 ; Matth. 
xiii, 39; Hebr. i, 14; (spirits, not corporeal with a spiritual 
body ; their service has respect to the eschatology) : Hebr. ii, 2. 
The doctrine respecting good and evil angels is important, 
since the evil show us the real nature and results of sin ; the 
good, that sin is not a necessity for created beings. It also 
proves that there are beings among whom there is not as in 
man, a state of indecision between good and evil. They also 
are to appear at the last judgment : Matth. xiii, 39. 

$61. The Holy Angels. In this order of creation there is 
revealed a manifold variety of gifts and powers: Eph. i, 21 ; 
iii, 10; Col. i, 16. They surpass men in power and knowl- 
edge, and proclaim God’s messages to man: Gen. xxii, 12 ; 
Luke i, 11; ii, 9; are free from sin: Matth. xviii, 10: though 
as creatures not absolutely perfect: Job iv, 18. They have 
spiritual bodies ; Luke xx, 36; 1 Cor. xv, 40. Their essential 
traits are given in the early books, Gen., Ex., Isaiah, Job, 
Psalms: special names (Gabriel, Michael) after the Babylonian 
exile. 
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$62. The Evil Angels. There is nothing contradictory in 
the idea of a created being, whose will is wholly merged in ein. 
The dualistic view, that Satan was originally evil, is refuted by 
Scripture, which represents him as changed from a holy to a 
sinful state, by self-perversion: 2 Pet. ti, 4; Jude 6; John 
xvi, 11; Rom. xvi, 20; 1 John iii, 8: (“beginning” that is of 
man’s history: see Join viii,44.) The fall of a being so 
much higher than man would naturally end in a deeper per- 
version and blindness : John viii, 44; Hoh. vi,12. The mode 
of the devil’s agency is a mystery: 1 Pet. v,8. The works 
of the devil are to be destroyed by Christ : 1 John iii, 8. 





Arr. II.—THE EARLY LIFE OF MILTON.* 
By Rev. A. D. Griptey, Cuiton. N. Y., 


NeakLY all the biographies of Milton, prior to that of Mas- 
son, were written as introductions to new editions of the poet’s 
works. Prepared for this secondary purpose, they became, 
almost of course, mere summaries of facts, with perhaps some 


brief critical estimate of the author’s writings, and did not rise 
to the dignity and value of independent memoirs. This want 
in English literature Prof. Masson undertakes to supply. And 
he proposes to give us not only a full biography of the poet, 
but also “in some sort a continuous History of his time.” He 
divides Milton’s life into three periods: “ the first extending 
from 1608 to 1640, which was the period of his education and 
of his minor poems; the second extending from 1640 to 1660, 
or from the beginning of the Civil Wars to the Restoration, 
and forming the middle period of his polemical activity as a 
prose-writer ; and the third extending from 1660 to 1674, which 
was the period of his later muse and of the publication of Para- 


*1. The Poetical Works of John Milton, in 6 vols. with the Principal Notes of va- 
rious Commentators, with some account of the Life of Milton, by the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M. A. London, 1801. 

2. The Prose Works of John Milton, with a Life of the Author, interspersed with 
Translations and Critical Remarks, by Charles Symons, D. D. of Jesus College, 
Oxford: 7 vols. London, 1806. 

8. The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life by Dr. Johnson, 3 vols., 
12 mo. Chiswick: 1822. 

4, The Life of John Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Literary History of his Time, by David Masson, M. A., Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London, Vol. I, 1608—1639, Boston : 
Gould and Lincoln, 1859. 
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dise Lost.” It is the author’s plan to devote a volume to each 
of these periods. Only the first part of this extended work 
has yet appeared, and this is a royal octavo of nearly seven 
hundred pages. As might have been expected from the rep- 
utation of the writer, it is copious in learning, vigorous yet 
ornate in style, and imbued with a spirit in fine harmony with 
his theme. The period included in the volume before us 
covers the youth of Milton, a portion of his life by no means 
unimportant, since during it “ had shown the bent of his 
powers, and had written much that will always be associated 
with his name. It is this that we propose to consider in the 
present article.* 

John Milton was born in London, December 9th 1608. His 
father, also named John, was by profession a scrivener, a sort 
of attorney or clerk employed in drawing up legal papers and 
records of various commercial transactions. His office was in 
Bread-street. Houses in cities then were not designated, as 
now, by numbers, but places of business were marked by some 
sign or emblem over the door,—such as the Dial, Cross-Keys, 
Three Pigeons, the Ship and Swan. The scrivener’s sign was 
an Eagle with outspread wings. It is not surmised that he 
chose this symbol to indicate his favorite style of rhetoric, but 
because it had been a part of the armorial ensign of the Milton 
family for several generations. The poet used the same em- 
blem on his private seal, as may be seen on the document now 
in the British Museum, containing his original agreement with 
the publisher Symons, for the printing of Paradise Lost. John 
Milton senior, who was born in 1563, lived cotemporaneously 
with Shakspeare, but whether their lives had any other rela- 
tion than this of time, we are not informed. The poet’s mother 
is recorded to have been an estimable woman. Only one 
bodily infirmity is mentioned of her, viz., that of weak eyes, 
which compelled her to use spectacles in early womanhood. 
The poet seems to have inherited this physical ailment from 
his mother. The father’s eyesight was uncommonly good. 
scorning the use of glasses to extreme old age. 

Bread-street remains to this day, but the buildings standing 
on it in Milton’s time were swept away by the great fire of 
1666. The precise locality of Spread Eagle can not now be 
ascertained ; yet this much is known that Milton’s youth was 
s;ent in the very heart of London,—a circumstance worthy of 








* And while we have availed ourselves of all the sources of information on the 
subject within reach, we acknowledge special indebtedness to Prof. Masson, and 
shall follow his general track of thought in the following sketch of the poet’s life 
and times. 
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note when we consider how much a child’s education consists 
in the impressions of his early life. Bread-street contained 
several places of interest for the curious eyes of the young 
poet. There was the famous Gerrard’s Hall, an ancient stone 
building, which a popular myth peopled formerly with a 
family of giants; the church of Allhallows, where he went 
every Sunday with his parents, and where he had been bap- 
tized ; and the Mermaid Tavern, famous as the resort of Shak- 
speare, Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other wits 
of those days. Beaumont has commemorated this place in his 
lines beginning : 
‘* What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life.” 

This club, established by the efforts of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
near the close of Elizabeth’s reign, was composed of the chief 
literary celebrities of the town and a few men of the like tastes 
from the country. It were no strange thing if the boy Milton, 
led along the street at evening, sometimes overheard merry 
laughter from the rooms of the Mermaid, and wondered what 
the noisy men could be about. “Nay,” says Masson, “and if 
we will imagine the precise amount of personal contact that 
there was or could have been between Shakspeare and our 
poet, how else can we do so but by supposing that, in that 
very year, 1614, when the dramatist paid his last known visit 
to London, he may have spent an evening with his old com- 
rades at the Mermaid, and, going down Bread-street with Ben 
Johnson, on his way may have passed a fair-haird child of six 
playing at his father’s door, and, looking down at him kindly, 
have thought of a little grave in Stratford church-yard, and 
the face of his own dead Hamnet? Ah, what an evening in 
the Mermaid was that; and how Shakspeare and Ben be- 
tongued each other, while the others listened and wondered ; 
and how, when the company dispersed, the sleeping street 
heard their departing footsteps, and the stars shone down on 
the old roofs.’* 

But whatever the boy may have seen or heard in the bust- 
ling streets, these things had less to do in forming his charae- 
ter than the scenes and influences of his own home. What 
kind of a home was that? His father, though not a graduate, 


* Page 28. 
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had spent some time at college, and was in many respects a 
cultivated man. He was a musician of no mean attainments, 
playing skilfully upon the organ, and writing music which was 

ublished and attained a wide popularity. Various musical 
instruments composed part of the furniture of the dwelling, 
and gave it a look of cheerfulness and home-like enjoyment. 
Amateur performers often dropped in of an evening, making 
the parlor walls ring with their hearty little concerts. Young 
Milton showed himself an apt scholar in this art, for he learned 
to sing almost as soon as he could speak, and to play upon the 
organ as soon as he could stretch his fingers over the keys of 
the instrument. So happy were the impressions left upon his 
mind by these home influences, that when, in after life, he 
came to prepare a scheme of education for the young, he gave 
a high a ie to music. 

But the elder Milton was something more than a musician. 
A man of education and reading, not uninterested in the civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs of his time, he was well fitted to 
guide the thoughts and awaken the aspirations of his gifted 
son. Of his mother, fewer records have been preserved than 
we could desire. One biographer says: “She was a woman 
of incomparable virtue and goodness.” The poet speaks 
of her as “a most excellent mother, and particularly known 
for her charities in the neighborhood.” And this, for sub- 
stance, is all that is said of her, which does not seem to help 
the claim so often set up that great men inherit their genius 
from the mother. His sister Aun, and Christopher, a younger 
brother, complete the household circle. The Milton family 
attracted to themselves cultivated society. Among their 
favorite visitors, was the Rev. Richard Stocke, minister of 
their parish, and a learned man ; Humphrev Lownes, a pub- 
lisher well known among the bookish men o/ the time ; and 
John Lane, a poet of some account in his day, but whose works 
did not long survive him. Whoever may have composed the 
social circle at Milton’s house, many events of pablie impor- 
tance transpired during the poet’s boyhood, to give zest to 
their conversation :—such as the formal adoption of King 
James’ version of the Bible, in place of the Bishop’s Bible ; 
the death of Prince Henry, in his nineteenth year, much 
lamented, leaving the succession to his brother, Prince Charles ; 
the death of Shakspeare at Stratford, Milton being then about 
eight years old ; the visit of the king to Scotland, where, after 
much opposition, he succeeded in settling a modified form of 
Episcopacy over the people; the beheading of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; the meeting of the Synod of Dort; the beginning of 
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a war which proved to be the great Thirty Years’ War. 
With events of such public moment occurring, while the poet 
was yet under twelve years of age, if they did not give life 
and consequence to the talk at the fireside of the Spread 
Eagle, the fault must have been in the family and its visitors, 
not in the events. 

As to the early education of Milton, he himself thus sum- 
marily speaks: “I had, from my first years, by the ceaseless 
diligence and care of my father, been exercised to the tongues 
and some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry masters 
and teachers both at home and in the schools.” He was from 
the first a child of unusual promise, the pride of his parents 
and the object of their special care. His brother Christopher 
testifies that even in his eleventh year, “he was a prodigy in 
the household, and a writer of verses.” That the scrivener 
had the portrait of his son taken at ten years of age, is evi- 
dence of his fond expectations concerning him. This portrait, 
an engraved copy of which appears in Masson’s biography, 
represents him as a sedate, yet bright-eyed, chubby boy, with 
closely shaven locks, and in no respect different from the ma- 
jority of modern boys, except in the peculiar dress of the 
times. The only private tutor, of whom mention is made, was 
one Thomas Young, a Puritan minister who afterwards attained 
considerable eminence. After enjoying his instructions for a 
time, Milton was sent, at twelve years of age, to a public school 
known as St. Paul’s. Here, it would seem, he was a hard stu- 
dent, for so young a lad. Late in life, he refers to his daily 
habits at this time, as follows: “ My father destined me, while 
yet a little boy, for the study of humane letters, which I seized 
with such eagerness that from the twelfth year of my age, I 
scarcely ever went from my lessons to bed before midnight ; 
which indeed was the first cause of injury to my eyes, to whose 
natural weakness there were also added frequent headaches. 
All which not retarding my impetuosity in learning, he caused 
me to be daily instructed both at the grammar-school and 
under other masters at home; and then, when I had acquired 
various tongues, and also some not insignificant taste for the 
sweetness of philosophy, he sent me to Cambridge, one of our 
two national universities.” At St. Paul’s he spent four vears. 
While here, he not only underwent a thorough drill in Latin 
and Greek, but gave much time to English literature, both 
prose and poetry. During his last year at this school, being 
then fifteen years old, he wrote versifications of two psalms, 


which have been preserved. One was the 136th, and thus 
begins : 
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**Let us with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord for he is kind ; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 

This paraphrase has been adopted by the compilers of seve- 
ralmodern hymn-books, Another was the 114th, and runs thus : 

‘¢ When the blest seed of Terah’s faithful son, 

After long toil their liberty had won,” &c. 

He was admitted to Christ’s College, Cambridge, Feb. 12th, 
1624, being then sixteen years old. This college was distin- 
guished as the place where Latimer the Reformer, and Leland, 
and Sir Philip Sydney, as also several eminent prelates of the 
16th century had received their education. And the officers 
of the university now presented an array of talent and learn- 
ing which must have been inspiring toa young man of genius. 
Here was George Herbert, public orator of the university, a 
man of noble and saintly life, though not yet widely known as 
a writer of verses. Here was Dr. Matthew Wren, afterward 
bishop of Henford and Ely ; Thomas Fuller, destined to become 
a church historian, and Edmund Waller, bound to eminence as 
a poet. Ushered into this little academic world, Milton dons 
the scholastic cap and gown, and for a time abandons himself 
to the spirit of the place. He strolls along the banks of the 
famous Cam. He walks past the various college halls, meet- 
ing the great scholars of whom he had heard at home and at 
school, and, fired with generous emulation, resolves to become 
a scholar worthy of himself and of the university. Of the rou- 
tine of his life at college we can not speak at length. A few 
incidents may be recited : 

His first acquaintance, outside of his class, was one Thomas 
Hobson, the university carrier and job-master ingeneral. Once 
a week, this man jogged to London and back, carrying letters 
and parcels and sometimes passengers. He had driven his 
team all through Shakspeare’s life, and now kept the cart- 
bells tinkling, eight years after the dramatist’s death. Car- 
rier though he was, he had accumulated a fortune. He kept 
a large stable of horses for hire to the students, and is believed 
to have been the first of men to establish the livery business 
Milton conceived a great fancy for him, and, as we shall see, 
his muse took his name in charge for immortality. 

The course of study at Cambridge, in Milton’s day, was 
briefly as follows: In the Faculty of Arts, it extended over 
seven years, and was also divided into parts, the first of four 
years, ending with the attainment of the B. A. degree, the second 
of three, and ending with thatof M. A. Originally it was re- 
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quired that the student should + 8 the whole of this second 
period at the university as regularly as he had the first, and 
that whosoever aspired to either of the learned professions 
should bind himself to seven years more of study ; but this 
rule was gradually relaxed in its rigor, and in effect soon done 
away. The Bachelor was allowed the Master’s degree on giv- 
ing proof of good conduct, and of having pursued somewhere 
a reasonable amount of study during three years ; and as to his 
qualifications for either of the professions, that was decided by 
some other tribunal. Milton spent seven full years at the 
university, and afterwards pursued liberal studies five years 
at his father’s residence in Horton. 

During his first year at Cambridge, King James died, and 
was succeded by Charles. It was no easy thing for professors 
and pupils who had been long accustomed to the formula “ Ja- 
cobum regem,” in their public prayers and in their graces at 
meat, to change the words at once into “ Carolem regem.” 
Mention is made of one college officer who was so bent on mak- 
ing it known that Jacobus had gone out and Carolus had come 
in, that when in publicly reading the Scriptures, he came to 
the phrase “ Deus Jacobi,” he altered it, before he was aware, 
into “ Deus Caroli,” and then stood horror-struck at his mis- 
take ! 

During his second year at the university, it would seem that 
Milton fell out with his Tutor Chappel, and that a serious alter- 
cation ensued between them, which led to the poet’s rustifica- 
tion for a few months. This did not much disconcert his muse, 
for we find him, soon after, writing the beautiful poem entitled, 
“On the Death of a Fair Infant.” It was his lament over the 
grave of his sister’s first-born child, and begins thus : 

‘* O fairest flower, no sooner blown than blasted, 
Soft, silken primrose, fading timelessly.” 

At the opening of his third Academic year, among the uew 
students enrolled, was the name of “Jeremy Tailor, son of 
Nathaniel Tailor, a barber at Cambridge,” a name to become 
hardly less famed in sacred eloquence than Milton’s in sacred 
song. Latin poetry was much in vogue in those days, and 
Milton wrote his share. This year, on the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, he composed two sets of verses which are 
sufficiently patriotic and ferocious. In one of them he blames 
Guy Fawkes for not haying blown the priests of Rome and 
other “ cowled gentry ” themselves to heaven, since otherwise 
there was no probability of their ever rising far in that direc- 
tion ! 


The monotony of university life in his fourth year was broken 
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by the visit of King Charles to Cambridge. In this year, also, 
that parliament was held in which Oliver Cromwell first took his 
seat, and in which the famous “ Petition of Right” was present- 
ed by the discontented people.» This year is memorable, too, 
so far as Milton is concerned, as furnishing the first known 
instance of his being touched with the tender passion. Some 
of his biographers make a very romantic story out of it, to 
wit : that a young Italian lady riding, one summer’s day, with 
with an older companion through the suburbs of Cambridge, 
passed the spot where Milton lay asleep under a tree ; and, 
being struck with his beauty, alighted trom her carriage and 
placed some lines which she had written in pencil, in the sleep- 
er’s hand, unperceived, as she supposed, (Lut there were laugh- 
ing students near,) and that Milton, when he awoke, read the 
lines, and learning how they came there conceived such a pas- 
sion for her that he afterwards weut to Italy in search of the 
fair unknown, and thought of her tenderly all his days. There 
is no sufficient ground for this story, but it is certain from his 
own confessions that during the year he was captivated by the 
curls and glances of a bewitching maiden, and so much so as to 
interfere a little with his studies. 

At the “ Commencement,” this year, one of the graduates 
who had been appointed to discuss with another, in Latin, the 
question, “ Naturam non pati senium,” obtained from Milton 
some Latin verses on the subject, which he caused to be print- 
ed and distributed among the audience, during the debate. 
Masson gives a prose version of these lines which show the 
vigorand highly imaginative style of his thoughts at this time. 

He could hardly have been an unconcerned observer of the 
discussions in parliament, next year, on the spread of errorsin 
the church, and the question of tonnage and poundage. In the 
little world of Cambridge, no event pleased him more than the 
bestowment of the honorary degree of A. M., upon the great ar- 
tist Rubens, then fifty-two years old, and residing in England. 
This year, too, he received in regular course his own degree 
of A. B. 

After the Christmas vacation of next year, he addressed a 
Latin epistolary elegy to his literary friend Diodati, in which 
he alluded to the origin of a poem which he had just com- 
pleted. The reference is this: “ But and if you will know 
what I myself am doing, here is the fact : we are engaged in 
singing the heavenly birth of the king of Peace, and the happ 
age promised by the holy books, and the infant cries and crad- 
ling ina manger under a poor roof of that God who rules, with 
his Father, the kingdom of heaven, and the sky with ‘the new- 
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sprung star in it, and the ethereal choirs of hymning angels, 
and the gods of heathen eld suddenly fleeing to their endan- 
gered fanes, This is the gift which we have presented to 
Christ’s natal day.” This poem, as it will be readily under- 
stood, was his ode “ On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” and 
which, after a suitable preamble, thus begins : 
‘¢ Tt was the winter wild, 

While the heaven born child,” &c. 

This ode, pronounced by Mr. Hallam to be “perhaps the most 
beautiful in the English language,” was a college exercise, 
handed in, with others by his classmates, to be criticized by the 
Tutor. We wonder if this teacher showed it to his fellow- 
instructors for their admiration ; or, were they all too dull to 
— it? During this winter, also, he composed the 
“Ode upon the Circumcision,” the short pieces on “ Time,” 
and “As a Solemn Music,” which last contains the familiar 
lines : 

‘* When the bright seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud, uplifted, angel-trumpets blow,” &c. 

It opens a window into the social history of the times to 
read, as we do, that the national government this year found 
it necessary to reprimand the authorities of the University for 
laxity in discipline. The principal matter of complaint was 
“that, of late years, many students, forgetful of their own 
birth or quality, had made contracts of marriage with women 
of mean estate and no good fame in the town of Cambridge, 
greatly to the discontent of their parents and friends, and to 
the discredit of the University. To prevent such occurrences 
in future, the authorities were enjoined to be more strict in 
their supervision of flirtations.”* 

The Plague, which was wont to visit London and vicinity 
every ten or fifteen years now appeared in Cambridge, and 
spread with such rapidity and violence as to break up the 
exercises of the University, and to scatter pupils and teachers 
in all directions through the country. During Milton’s ab- 
sence, he composed the well known epitaph on Shakspeare, 
running thus : 

‘* What needs my Shakspeare for his honored bones, 
The labor of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-y pointing pyramid ? 
These lines were published anonymously two years afterward, 
in connection with the second folio eilition of Shakspeare’s 


* Masson, p. 168, tt da: 
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works, and were probably the first of Milton’s verses that ap- 
peared publicly in print. 

Not the least noteworthy event of the succeeding year, as 
connected with our poet’s history, was the death of the carrier 
Hobson, eighty-six years old. The town authorities had for- 
bidden him to make his regular trips from Cambridge to Lon- 
don during the Plague, and this enforced idleness, together 
with grief at the loss of his accustomed gains, took him off. 
Milton wrote two epitaphs on him, full of kindly humor; the 
better of the two opening thus : 

‘*Here lieth one who did most truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move,” &c. 
A poem of a different sort was written this year, “On the 
Death of the Marchioness of Winchester,” of which these are 
the first two lines : 
‘This rich marble doth inter, 
The honored wife of Winchester.” 

No one can examine the several poems without admiring the 
remarkable facility with which the writer passes from one 
theme to another, grave or gay, and his uniform success in 
whatever he undertakes. 

His last year at Cambridge witnessed the entrance of sev- 
eral names which afterwards became famous, viz: Richard 
Crawshaw, as a poet; Ralph Cudworth, as a divine ; John 
Pearson, as a bishop and expositor of the Creed ; and Henry 
More, the platonist and mystic phylosopher. That Milton 
himself looked out with serious eyes upon the world he was 
soon to enter, appears from the sonnet which he now com- 
posed, “On being arrived at the age of twenty-three.” Some- 
what pensively he sings : 

‘**How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year!” 

We have now reached an important and critical epoch in 
Milton’s history. He has finished his studies at the univer- 
sity, but has not chosen his profession or course of life. He 
hid been designed for the church by his parents, and this was 
his own choice, early in life, but during the few last years, his 
purpose has undergone a gradual change. He begins to feel 
that he is better fitted for a literary than a professional career ; 
and moreover, he is greatly dissatisfied with the state of af- 
fairs in the church at this time. His familiar correspondence 
reveals this. In one of his pamphlets written ten years after- 
ward he says: “TI speak of the church, to whose service by 
the intentions of my parents and friends I was destined of a 
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child, and in my own resolutions, till. coming to some maturity 
of years, and perceiving what tyrranny had invaded in the 
church ;—that he who would take orders must subscribe 
slave, and take an oath withal, which unless he took with a 
conscience that would retch, he must either perjure or split 
his faith—I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence 
before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with 
servitude and foreswearing.’ 

Let us look at this matter more closely. What was there in 
the state of the church at this time that should so influence 
the mind of Milton? A brief survey may help us to appreciate 
the reasons for his course. The entire population of England, 
numbering nearly five million souls, was, in theory and in law, 
considered as belonging to the established church. Yet, of 
these, about one-third were Papists, and a small number, 
Separatists or Dissenters. There were 9,284 parish churches 
well endowed. Of these, only 5,439 were occupied by stated 
rectors. The others were appropriated by bishops and the 
officers of colleges and cathedrals, who filled them with dep- 
uties or vicars on half pay, pocketing the rest of the income 
themselves. 

Within the church itself, there were two great parties, the 
Prelatical and the Puritan or Non-conformist. And it may 
be noted that while the prelatists were largely Armenian in 
theological sentiment, the non-conformists were mostly 
Calvinistic. The position of the latter may be inferred some- 
what from a famous petition known as the “ Millennial Peti- 
tion,” which they presented to king James in the year 1603, 
and in which they complained of certain corrupt forms and 
usages which had crept into the church, rather than of any 
change in its essential principles of belief. But they gained 
nothing by their prayer. The king, the universities and the 
entire prelatical portion of the clergy combined their efforts 
to oppose and crush out the malcontents. Yet the latter were 
not to be subdued. Men of true grit, they kept up the dis- 
cussion of their principles year after year, bating not a jot 
for the bitterness with which wee were assailed. At length, 
fearing that henceforth they would be allowed no liberty or 
peace within the church, they broached the idea of separation 
and independency. Such was the state of parties during 
Milton’s boyhood. 

When he entered the university, though there was less dis- 
play of ecclesiastical authority, any careful observer could see 
that Arminianism was steadily gaining ground, and that the 
Articles of the church were held more and more with a semi- 
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Romish interpretation. Macaulay tells of “a divine of that 
age who, being asked by a simple country gentleman what 
the Arminians held ; answered, with as much truth as wit, that 
they held all the best bishoprics and deaneries in England.”* 
As the non-conformists could not keep silence amid these 


—s t ae and abuses, king James forbade the 
clergy of both sides to preach on the disputed topics and en- 


joined it upon them simply to teach the Catechism, and to 
preach from texts taken out of the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. 

At this period there enters upon the stage a personage 
destined to fillan important oe in church and state for twenty 
years to come. This was William Laud, then only the bishop 
of an obscure Welsh diocese, but a man of firey zeal in the 
prelatical c.use, and ambitious of preferment. Parva Laus, 
as the wits of the university styled him for his smallness of 
stature, he lived to become known as Magna Laus. In his 
theological sentiments, he was ultra-Arminian. As he rose in 
office, he used his power to enforce uniformity in belief and 
in outward forms of worship. He attempted to revive many 
of the doctrines and usages of the church in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. It was among his favorite dogmas, often 
reiterated, that there could be no church without diocesan 
bishops; that “Presbyterians were as bad as Papists,” their 
churches but “conventicles ;” and that the Romish church 
contained much that he admired, and was the true church, 
only it needed purifying. 

King James liked him not, he was so restless and fiery, and 
kept the church and kingdom in such a continual ferment. 
But when James died and was succeeded by Charles, Laud 
became the favorite prelate at court. From being the bishop 
of Bath and Wells, he became bishop of London and member 
of the Privy Council. He obtained the issue of a royal 
Declaration forbiding any dissent from the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, and all discussion of the canons and polity of the church. 
This order was enforced by a severe penalty. He also con- 
trived to secure the promotion of the prelatical clergy, and 
the humiliation and debasement of the puritan. Who can 
wonder that under this harsh treatment the non-conformiste 
became restive, and showed that the limits of their forbear- 
ance were nearly reached? This was quite apparent at the 
opening of the parliament of 1628, when tonnage and pound- 
age, Arminianism and Popery, and violations of the Petition 





* Hist. 1 : 74. 
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of Right, all came up for discussion. Had events been rife 
for civil war, it would now have broken out, but the time had 
not yet come. Meanwhile, and for eleven years, Charles and 
his ministers had matters all their own way. Laud was in his 

lory. With the codperation of several Rae bishops, he 
ormed new plans for regulating the church and controlling 
- belief ; and, the king endorsing them, they had the force of 
aw. 

In respect to these plans, Laud afterwards declared, “ All 
that I labored for in this particular, was that the external 
worship of God might be kept up in uniformity and decency, 
and in some beauty of holiness.” This phrase, “ beauty of holi- 
ness,” was a pet one with Laud. Its meaning as used in the 
Scriptures is plain. With a slight touch of poetry, Laud 
picked it out and used it to denote his ideal of the church in 
all its appointments. He meant it to include uniformity in 
the observance of times and seasons, of fasts and festivals ; in 
eating fish during Lent and Saints’ Days ; he used it to involve 
the restoration of church buildings to the ancient style; and 
he would have such buildings and all pertaining to them to 
be regarded as holy objects ; and not to be approached or 
touched without obeisance. He used it to refer to sacerdotal 
vestments, to church music, formularies of worship, paintings, 
stained windows, candlesticks, consecrated vessels for the 
Holy Communion and for Baptism, consecrated knives and 
dapKine. The older clergy, satisfied with simplicity, shook 
their heads at the ambitious London bishop, but Young Episco- 
pacy was carried away with the new notions. Laud seized 
upon every possible eapeniens to advance his peculiar senti- 
ments and plans. As a large dispenser of patronage, he filled 
vacancies in the clerical ranks with men after his own heart. 
Having the great and conspicuous diocese of London under 
his charge, he made it a model of church order and a shinin 
example of the “beauty of holiness.” Whenever a cieterk 
edifice was to be consecrated, he performed the ceremony 
with many novel and brilliant variations, “after which,” as 
Hume observes,” the walls and floor and roof of the fabric 
were supposed to be sufficiently holy !"* He kept close watch 
of the non-conformists under his control, and whenever they 
violated any canon, old or new, brought them to punishment. 
The Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission were 
only too willing to aid him. Nor did he deem his machinery 
of influence complete until he had obtained some control of 


* Hist. 4: 453. 
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the universities, which he did by securing his own election to 
the chancellorship of Oxford. 

Such being the state of the church at the time Milton came 
to his majority, it is not so difficult to see why he hesitated to 
take clerical orders. It is worthy of note, however, that in 
this very church, many excellent and learned men of this 
period found a congenial home. But they were mostly quiet, 
peace-loving men, who felt incompetent to cope with the 
powers above them, and, as they could not mend matters, gave 
up ‘all responsibility for them, and cared only to discharge 
their private, parochial duties. Such a parish minister Milton 
might have become, submitting to corruptions and abuses, and 
waiting in hope for better times. But he was unwilling to 
countenance wrong doing by silence ; he would not renounce 
his liberty for the sake of peace and comfortable livelihood. 
Rather than this, he would spend his days a3 a simple layman, 

It would be interesting, just here, to inquire what sort of a 
clergyman he might have become, had he entered the minis- 
try. Had he the bodily presence, the voice, the style of com- 
position fitting him to excel as a public speaker? Would bis 
commanding talents have raised him to a bishopric, even 
though he protested against hierarchial tyranny? Would he 
have become the poet of Paradise Lost? But these are vain 
speculations. “Ten years hence, indeed,” says Masson, “ Mil- 
ton will throw his soul into the question of church reform ; 
will. of all Englishmen, make that question his own ; but then 
it willbe asa layman. For the present, he but moves to the 
church door, glances from that station into the interior as far 
as he can, sees through the glass the back of a little man ges- 
ticulating briskly at the farther end, does not like the look of 
him or his occupation, and so turns sadly but decidedly 
away.” * For a time. it appears, Milton wry oe of entering 
the profession of law, but soon abaudoned the idea, and re- 
solved on a life of retirement and continued study, with the 
expectation of authorship at some future day. It deserves to 
be repeated here, that his disinclination to take orders was 
not owing wholly to his disgust of church politics, but parily 
also to a growing conviction that he was better fitted to excel 
in another calling. In one of his letters, in which he refers to 
his early life, he says: “It was found that whether aught 
was imposed upon me by them that had the overlooking, in 
English or other tongue, prosing or versing, but oli this 
latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to 
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live.” The obvious meaning of which is that as he approached 
the end of his university course, he felt, and his friends felt, 
that he had a manifest vocation to authorship, and especially 
to poetry. His father, it is said, demurred at hischoice. He 
had given his son a complete education, and hoped to see him 
shine in the pulpit. But his objections were at length indul- 
gently withdrawn. 

At about the time of Milton’s leaving the university, his 
father had retired from business, and was living on his modest 
fortune, in the village of Horton, seventeen miles west of Lon- 
don. Here Milton repaired to pursue in seclusion those 
studies which were to fit him for acting his part in life, and 
filling his place in the walks of literature. The bustle of a 
great city is exchanged for the quiet of the country. He now 
studies trees, plants, birds, brooks, hills and meadows ; he ob- 
serves the phenomena of morning, noon and night ; watches 
the seasons, as they come and go; and so lays up a large fund 
of ideas and associations connected with rural life, on which 
his memory will draw, long after his eyes are closed to the 
view of external nature. Much of his time is devoted also to 
the study of books, especially the classics, poetry and philoso- 
phy. He visits London frequently, to keep up his acquain- 
tance with old friends, to buy books and to take lessons in 
mathematics and music. 

During his first two years at Horton, he wrote several new 
English poems. Earliest in order, stands his “Sonnet to the 
Nightingale,” which begins thus : 

‘*O Nightingale, that on yon blooming spray, 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May.” 

After this comes a pair of short poems, the “L’ Allegro” 
and “ Il’ Penseroso,” in which he weaves together various facts 
and images drawn from nature and human experience, sugges- 
tive, on the one hand, of Cheerfulness, and on the other, of Mel- 
ancholy. The familiar criticism on these poems seems to be 
just, viz: that they display more beautiful description than 
genuine sentiment ; that as they attempt no deep reflection, 
they produce none. Yet in the delicate fantasies, the fine 
feeling and nice choice of language which they severally ex- 
hibit, one can see why they went so far to establish the wri- 
ter’s early reputation. Says Macaulay, in commenting on 
these poems, “It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism 
of language can be brought to a more exquisite degree of 
perfection.” 
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The “ Arcades” and “Comus” were both written in his 
twenty-sixth year, and exhibit his powers on a wider scale 
than anything he had before attempted. They are a form of 
literary composition, now obsolete, which was quite common 
in the 17th century, under the name of the “ Masque.” In the 
days of Elizabeth and James I, it furnished favorite material 
for private theatricals. Some popular poet furnished the 
play, while the pageant was got up by a club of dramatic per- 
formers. Milton undertook such a play at the request of the 
friends of the countess Dowager of Derby, to be exhibited on 
her birth-day. Hence came his “Arcades.” A play of a 
higher order was his “ Comus,” whose ideal conceptions, mu- 
sical flow, and artistic finish evince the writer’s progress in 
poetical composition. His “ Lycidas” was written in the year 
1637, in memory of his friend Edward King, lost at sea. Per- 
haps none of his poems of the same length contain so many 
lines which are so popular as this. How often are we re- 
minded, in the literature of to-day, that idle persons love 

**To sport with A llis in the shad 
Or with the canagiee of Necera’s hair.” 
That 


‘* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
How seldom does one lose a friend by shipwreck, without 
exclaiming : 
‘* It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sank so low that sacred head of thine.” 

As we read over these several youthful poems, so tranquil 
and happy in tone, so full of playful allusions and airy con- 
ceits, we can not but reflect how different they are from the 
austere work he was soon to do in church and state, and how 
different also from those grander poems which he was to 
write after twenty years of study and stern experience ! 

In our brief summary of public events thus far, we left 
William Laud the chief minister of England, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. King Charles and his Privy council carry on 
the government without asking the help of parliaments. The 
people grow restive under their oppression, yet are not pre- 
pared to make armed resistance. e archbishop hunts out 
the Separatists who meet for worship in private houses, and is 
greatly enraged because “the heretics build new nests as fast 
as he breaks up their old ones.” Distinct from these persons, 
yet non-conformists within the church, are such men as the 
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Cottons, the Mathers, and the Davenports, of whom American 
history takes some account ; who, as they can not accept the 
rigid laws imposes upon them, are suspended from office and 
deprived of their livings. Not a few of these free-thinking 
men emigrate to Holland and to America, where they may 
enjoy also the inestimable right of free speech. 

And this brings us again to the year 1638, in the spring of 
which Milton was preparing for a tour in southern Europe, a 
tour he had long desired to take. With a Goldsmithian lack 
of thrift, he had not yet earned a penny for himself, and was 
compelled to ask his indulgent father for an outfit and traveling 
expenses. He kept no diary of his journey, and wrote but few 
letters ; hence the record of his tour is very brief. Of his 
stay in Paris, we know only that he visited the learned Hugo 
Grotius, the Sweedish ambassador, who recived him graciously. 
At Nice, his soul was stired within him on first beholding the 
Mediterranean, on whose shores so much that is memorable in 
history had transpired. From Nice, he passed through Genoa 
to Leghorn and Pisa, and thence to Florence. In this latter 
city he remained two months, and while he walked the streets 
in quest of modern objects of curiosity, his imagination re- 
peopled the place with the great poets, artists, statesmen and 

hilosophers of the past. His stay was made pleasant, alxo, 
be the hospitalities of the learned men who invited him to 
their clubs and their household tables. Of one of his visits 
among the Florentine celebrities, he afterward made this nota- 
ble record: “There it was that I found the famous Galileo, 
grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in as- 
tronomy otherwise than Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought.” 

From Florence he proceed to Rome. Like a multitude of 
travelers before roe since, he went the rounds of ancient 
Rome, and then sat down to the study and enjoyment of the 
modern city. He does not seem to have found as much social 
entertainment here as at Florence; yet he was treated with 
great respect, and his sojourn of two months was made quite 
agreeable. He was delighted with the superior music which 
he heard here. It so happened that two of the finest living 
singers were then on a visit to Rome, and his enjoyment on 
hearing them was so unbounded that it could find relief only 
in the composition of several Latin epigrams to the fair song- 
stresses. 

Two months in the eternal city sufficed ; and from thence 
he passed on to Naples. He had intended to visit Sicily and 
Greece also ; but just at this time, reports came of an impend- 
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ing rupture between the king and people of England, which 
induced him to turn his feet homeward ; “ for,” he says, “I 
considered it disgraceful that while my fellow countrymen 
were fighting at home for liberty, I should be traveling about 
at ease for literary purposes.” These reports proved to be 
exaggerated, and grew out of the excitements produced in 
Scotland by the attempt of Laud to remodel the Scottish 
church and to override the Presbyterians. Before Milton 
had gone far on his return, he learned the true state of affairs 
in England, and so proceeded more at leisure. He spent two 
months again in Rome, paused awhile in his favorite Florence, 
and then, by a more northerly route, passed through Bologna, 
Venice, Verona, Milan and Geneva, and thence to England, 
which he reached in July, 1639, after an absence of a vear and 
three months. 

This tour through lands so hallowed by poetry and art, was 
by no means made in vain. It quinvhoned his literary ambition, 
and confirmed him in his long cherished purpose to attempt 
some great life-work in poetry. He had not yet fixed upon 
his theme. The life of Jub had occurred to him as a fit sub- 


ject ; he had also revolved the legends of king Arthur, and of 
t 


other early British heroes ; but whatever his theme should be, 
or the form his poem should take, epic or dramatic, he had 
resolved to spend his strength upon it, and, if possible, make 
it a production of the highest order. But his literary pro- 
jects were broken up by the civil commotions of the times 
and he was compelled to “lay off his singing robes,” and put 
on the armor of political and ecclesiastical controversy. That 
he turned aside from literary pursuits with great reluctance, 
his letters abundantly show. Toa friend, he writes, detailing 
his plans of study and his hopes: “1 can not well express 
to you with what small willingness I endure to interrupt the 
pursuit of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm and 
pleasing solitarinesse, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, 
to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes.” 

The inqu'ry has been raised whether it might not have been 
better for Milton and for the world if he had wholly abstained 
from political affairs, and spent his life in studious retirement. 
We think not. Those nineteen years of vigorous combat with 
men knit together the sinews of his mind, and gave ita 
firmness and power of endurance which eminently fitted him 
for the grand work of his later years. And as for the world, 
notwithstanding his imperfections and errors, no friend of the 
race can doubt that the cause of liberty received a most im- 
portant impulse from his labors. 
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But we are transcending the limits of our subject. A sketch 
of our poet’s early life properly terminates at this point ; 
since henceforward he leaves his father’s house and enters 
upon a public career. It now remains for us simply to review 
the ground we have gone over, and to gather up some of the 
more marked mua traits of Milton. In doing this, we de- 
sire to shut our eyes to what he afterwards became, and to 
consider simply what he already is, and promises to be. 

His physical organization was delicate, from a child. He 
was not feeble or sickly, but only less rugged and stalwart 
than most of his companions. hile at the university, he 
was styled “ the lady” of his college, in reference partly to his 
slender form, fair complexion, and light brown hair parted in 
the middle and falling in ringlets over the white ruff around 
his neck. Yet there was nothing effeminate about him. His 
voice was sonorous, his eye clear, his gait erect and manly, and 
his whole presence indicative of firmness and courage. He 
was fond of gymnastic sports, and excelled in them. His por- 
trait, taken when he was twenty-one years old, represents a 
handsome young man, and one not wanting in physical stamina. 
“In stature,” he himself says, when driven to speak on the sub- 
ject, “I confess I am not tall, but still of what is nearer to 
middle height, than to little ; and what if I were little, of 
which stature have often been very great men both in peace 
and war; though why should that be called little which is 
great enough for virtue?” A writer tells us that in his youth 
he “did not neglect the daily practice with his sword, and 
that he was not so very slight but that, armed with it, as he 
generally was, he was in the habit of thinking himself quite a 
match for any one, even were he much the more robust, and 
of being perfectly at ease as to any injury that any one could 
offer him, man to man.” 

“In this beautiful and well-proportioned body,” says one of 
hia earliest biographers, “ there lodged a harmonical and ingen- 
ious soul.” His parents and teachers early saw that nature had 
been opulent in her gifts to him, and on their part they afforded 
him every opportunity for the cultivation of his powers. His 
superiority was apparent to his associates at the university, 
and so much so as to occasion at first a degree of envy, though 
this was afterwards turned to admiration. His compositions, 
both in Lxtin and English, in prose and poetry, showed his 
great abilities. Such poems as his “ Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” and his disquisitions on the “ Scholastic Phi- 
losophy,” and on the “ Music of the Spheres,” and his “Speech 
in Defense of Art,” are not wont to be written by inferior or 
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common minds. Much more is this true of such poems as the 
Arcades, Comus, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, composed a little 
later. The respect shown him during his continental tour was 
something more than the formal courtesies paid to a stranger 
coming well introduced. His talents were recognized as of a 
high order, and were honored by those who had never seen or 
heard of him before. We do not assume that he had done any- 
thing to entitle him to a wide reputation if he had then died ; 
he had not yet done battle for the Liberty of Speech, nor writ- 
ten Paradise Lost ; but what he had already accomplished was 
worthy of his future fame, and foreshadowed much that he 
was destined to do. 

In regarding the peculiar traits of his mind, we notice, first 
of all, its vigor and wide scope. Even his early compositions 
are thus marked. They are not indeed lacking in grace or 
beauty, nor are they mere prettinesses, a mere toying with pue- 
rile conceits. This is more apparent as he grows older. His 
style is sinewy, his thoughts are clearly and forcibly expressed. 
He chooses, for the most part, important subjects, and grasps 
them with a strong hand. Nor does he touch the outside of 
them only : he takes them to pieces, and shows their parts and 
contents, and turns them over and over to examine them on 
every side. Some of his college essays, written in Latin, as the 
manner then was, are quite profound, for a young man ; they 
are certainly very long ; it takes more than an hour to read one 
of them, and they must have been a little tedious in the hear- 
ing, filled as they are with metaphysics and with classical quo- 
tations. Yet one can not go through them now, without 
perceiving that the writer moved with a sort of regal tread, a 
certain grandeur of swing, which betokened great deeds in time 
to come. 

Along with this trait, was another of lofty ideality. His 
imagination was of a peculiar stamp. There was nothing low, 
and seldom anything commonplace in his conceptions. There 
was a certain breadth of view, and a power to perceive remote 
analogies, which lifted him above ordinary versifiers. As he 
walks alone under the elms at Cambridge and at Horton, we 
see that he aspires to something great. He soars naturally 
among the stars, the gods, time, space and eternity. In one of 
his college poems, he tells us in what view he loves to write : 

‘*Such where the transported mi " 
Above the whesling and sollkeeealh teow 
Look in, and see each blissful deity, 

How he befure the thunderous throne doth lie, 


Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
. To the touch of golden wings." 
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Coupled with this boldness and grandeur of conceptio», 
there is a certain airy gracefulness of fancy, and a nimble deli- 
cacy of thought and expression, which give a beautiful charm 
to his writings. His “ words,” to use his own language differ- 
ently applied, “trip about him at command, and in well-order- 
ed files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places.” 
How sprightly his call to Euphrosyne : 

“ — teow nymph, = bring with thee 
as iollity, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe,” 


He loves to hear 


** Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


He delights 








**in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy curtning; 
The melting voice through mazes 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 
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No summary of his mental traits, in which also his character 
appears, should omit that of his gravity and earnestness. Not, 
indeed, that he was wanting in true geniality. His letters to 
intimate friends glow with animated feeling, detailing his 
studies, amusements, hopes, fears and ambitions. His verses 
and prose writings are lighted up, in some parts, with humor 
and wit and rollicking fun. In one of his college addresses, 
delivered at a class-feast, when all were exuberant with mirth 
and noise, he says: “ Now, my hearers, bear in mind that the 
feast of Hilary is at hand, in which divine homage is paid to 
the god Laughter. Laugh, therefore, and raise a cachination 
from your saucy spleens ; wear a cheerful front ; hook your nos- 
trils for fun ; but don’t turn up your noses ; let all things ring 
with most abundant laughter, and let-a still freer laugh shake 
out tears of joy, that, these being all exhausted with laughing, 
grief may not have a single drop left with which to grace her 
triumph.” In others, he runs on from grave to gay, mingles poet- 


ry and prose, plays the buffoon and the philosopher, and dashes 
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along from one thing to another, full to the brim, of boyish 
high spirits. His L’Allegro is fairly “dipped in sunshine.” 
His epitaphs on Hobson the Carrier, abound in puns and other 
forms of wit. He declares that the old teamster was 
‘*Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay!” 
That 


‘Too much breathing put him out of breath ; 
Nor were it contradiction to affirm 
Too long vacation hastened on his term. 
Ease was chief disease, and to judge right, 
He died for heaviness that his cart went light,” &c., &c. 

Yet, it must be admitted that our poet’s mind did not partake 
as largely of this element as of seriousness. If he played, for the 
time, it was in rather a ponderous way. His habitual gravit 
was noticeable early in his student life. He had little relis 
for the usual jocosities and frivolities of school and college. 
He was willing that others should play, if they liked. Many 
of his associates, at Cambridge, fond of cards, night-suppers 
and jovial songs, endeavored to draw him into their circle, but 
after an occasional trial of the sport, he gave it up, declaring 
that it was not his chosen element. His own words are, “In 
festivities and jests, I acknowledge my a to be very 
slight.” This gravity was not anything put on for effect, nor 
was it the restllt of any peculiar religious sentiments, or of dis- 
appointment or secret sorrow: it was, rather, a constitutional 
trait, strengthened by habits of study and reflection. At the 
early dawn of manhood, he came to feel that God had entrust- 
ed him with the stewardship of many talents, which he was 
bound to use, 


“ As ever in his great Task-Master’s eye.” 


His earnestness made him industrious. From his boyhood, 
he was a laborious scholar. One of his biographers testifies 
that while at St. Paul’s school, “ he generally sat up half the 
night, as well in voluntary improvements of his own choice, as 
the exact perfecting of his school exercises; so that at the age 
of fifteen, Ne was full ripe for academical training.” So it was 
at Cambridge. In Latin, especially, and in Logic, Philosophy, 
and in Composition, English and Latin, he ranked among the 
first scholars. He acquired also much general learning, as his 
common-place books, filled with extracts, notes and digests of 
a wide range of reading, abundantly show. There was no need 
for some one to chide him for his indolence, as a classmate did 
the frivolous Paley, and so save him to British literature, He 
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was not unconscious of his own superior talents, yet he seems 
never to have thought that genius had no need to labor. As 
illustrating his careful industry, it is said that he revised, erased, 
interlined, and re-wrote several of his college poems with great 
pains-taking, seeming never fully satisfied with them. 

Not least worthy of note, ia Milton's urity of mind. The 
idea widely prevails that the poetical character, like that of 
the artist, is essentially based upon a certain mobility of na- 
ture, or an extreme sensibility, which is hardly consistent with 
settled principle. He is hardly held responsible to the laws 
of morality which bind ordinary men. But Milton’s life lends 
no support to this opinion. His university nickname of “ the 
lady ” was given with some reference to his moral fastidious- 
ness. He was almost stoical in his scorn of low pleasures and 
of those whe indulged in them. On returning from his conti- 
nental tour, he made this record: “I again take God to wit- 
ness that in all those places where so many things are consid- 
ered lawful, I lived sound and untouched from all profligac 
and vice, having this thought perpetually with me that thoug 
I might escape the eyes of men, poe ae could not the eyes 
of God.” 

It was one of his cardinal ideas, often expressed, that a man 


to be truly great, must also be good ; that to write the best 
poetry, his life must be a true poem. Sensuality in any of its 
forms he held as not only polluting to the soul, but also as 
weakening to the Ever of thought and action. In speaking 


once of the great life-poem which he hoped ere long to begin, 
he says: It is a work “ not to be raised from the heat of youth, 
or the vapors of wine, like that which flows at waste from the 
pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of some 
rhvming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame 
Memory and her syren daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” So, 
the “wild oats” theory of youthful life, of which we often 
hear, gets no confirmation from Milton’s experience. The 
poet, above all others, he maintained, should live in an atmos- 
‘eer high and lifted up above all grossness and defilement ; 
is fancy, 
‘*chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 
As to his personal religious character in early life we have 
little definite knowledge. Born within the pale of the estab- 
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lished church, baptized, instructed and confirmed, according 
to venerable usage, he was presumed to have accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity and conformed to its precepts. At 
the university, the Bible was his daily study, and prayer his 
daily habit. He openly defended the truths of the Protestant 
faith in the city of Rome itself. His letters and poems indi- 
cate a devout spirit, and his life was blameless. He had not, 
indeed, yet written Paradise Lost or the Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine—which, we believe, learned and honest critics inter- 
pret as for or against the poet’s orthodoxy, according to their 
own theological bias,—but whatever he had written or spoken 
was in the interest of Christianity and the highest welfare of 
men. As we have already seen, his parents had designed him 
for the clerical profession, and this was his own early choice ; 
and had not his tastes afterwards become so decidedly liter- 
ary, and had not the established church become, in his view, 
so secularized and corrupt, he would gladly have entered the 
sacred ministry. 

But, not to pursue our analysis too far, we observe, finally, 
that Milton was characterized, by a critical and dogmatic 
spirit. How early in life this developed itself we do not 
know ; only, it appears that while at Cambridge, he thought 
he discovered serious defects in the system of education there 
in vogue, and that he criticised them so sharply as to bring 
upon himself the displeasure of the authorities. There was 
Ko at this time a certain haughtiness of manner and obsti- 
nacy of temper which made him somewhat unpopular with 
his associates. Dr. Johnson hints at his “lofty and steady 
confidence in himself, perhaps not without some contempt for 
others.” And when he looked out beyond academic walls, 
upon affairs of church and state, he saw much that, to his 
eye, needed reforming. Many a wordy war did he have 
with his fellow collegians, on the great questions of the day, 
himself always taking the side of progress. The mere fact 
that such and such things had long existed, and that other 
men accepted them as they found them, was not enough to 
satisfy his judgment and conscience. That his intellectual in- 
dependence verged into intolerance. first and last, we will not 
deny, any more than we will question that he had some good 
reason for his opinions and his course of life. It was a stir- 
ring and tumultuous time when he came upon the stage, and 
it is no wonder that his character was influenced by it. Yet 
it is pleasant to note that the young radical does not become 
sour and crabbed in disposition. There is even much of the 
aroma of humanity about him. He was tenderly impressed 
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by nature in all her aspects. Had he been austere and over- 

recixe, he would not have enjoyed his European journey as 
- did, nor entered with so much zest into the study of music, 
poetry, painting and sculpture. There was, indeed, much oak 
and wany nodosities in his frame-work, but they were wreathed 
with pleasunt verdure and dewy flowers. 





Arr. II—THE DISTINCTIVE NATURE OF HOMILETICS, AND REA- 
SONS FOR ITS CULTIVATION. 


By Wit. G, T. Sepp, D.D,, Prof. in Union Theological Seminary. 


Homi.etics is the term that has been chosen to denote the 
application of the principles of rhetoric to weg It is 
synonymous, consequently, with Sacred Rhetoric. The deri- 
vation of the word from the Greek verb dsAetv proves, con- 
clusively, that the primary purpose of the homily or sermon 
was instruction. The first sermons were, undoubtedly, more 
didactic than rhetorical in their form and substance. This 
must have been so for several reasons. In the first place, the 
assemblies to which the sermon was first addressed were more 
private and social in their character, than the modern congre- 
gation. Christianity was in its infancy, and had not become 
an acknowledged and public religion; and hence its ordi- 
nances and instructions were isolated from those of society at 
large. It was one of the principal charges brought against 
Christianity by its first opponents, that it was unsocial, exclu- 
sive, and sectarian. The Roman complained that the Chris- 
tian, so far as religion was concerned, was not an integral part 
of the state, but was a morose, solitary, and unpatriotic man. 

The first Christian congregation Vein thus small, thus 
isolated and private, it was natural that the style of address 
upon the part of the preacher should be more familiar than it 
can be before a large audience, and upon a strictly public oc- 
casion. Hence the sermon in the carly history of the church 
was much more homiletical, 7. e., conversational, than rhetorical 
in its character. Like those free and familiar lectures which 
the modern preacher delivers to a limited audience on the 
evening of a secular day, the first sermons possessed fewer of 
those oratorical elements which enter so largely into the dis- 
courses that are now prepared for the great congregation in 
the house of public worship, and on the Sabbath, the great 
public day of Christendom. 
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In the second place, the first sermons were naturally and 
properly more didactic than rhetorical, because the principal 
work to which the first preachers of Christianity were sum- 
moned was instruction. The cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
were not, as they are now, matters of general knowledge. 
The public mind was preoccupied with the views and notions 
of polytheism, and with altogether false conceptions of the 
nature and principles of the Christian religion ; and hence 
there was unusual need, during the first centuries of the 
church, to indoctrinate the Greek and Roman world. Ex- 
pository instruction was, consequently, the first great busi- 
ness of the Christian herald, coupled with an effort to dis- 
abuse the human mind of those errors to which it was en- 
slaved by a false religious system. Christianity at first was 
compelled to address itself to the understandings of men, 
in order to prepare the way for an address to their hearts 
and wills ; and hence its first discourses were rather didactic 
than oratorial. Aid the same remark holds true of mission- 
ary preaching in the modern world. The missionary repeats 
the process of the primitive preacher. His audiences are not 
pablic, but private. His addresses are more conversational 
than oratorical ; more for purposes of instruction than of per- 
suasion. From these two causes, the sermon was originally an 
instructive conversation (duzAéa) rather than an oration. 

But although the relations of the modern preacher are con- 
siderably different from those of the ancient ; although the 
Christian preacher is much more a public man than he was at 
first, because Christianity is the public religion of the modern 
world, and the Christian Sabbath is its public holy day, and 
the Christian congregation is its public religious assembly ; 
although Homiletics has necessarily become more strictly rhe- 
torical in its character because the sermon has become more 
oratorical in its form and style, we must recognize and ac- 
knowledge the fact that Sacred Rhetoric is in its own nature 
more didactic than Secular. With all the change in the rela- 
tions of Christianity to society and to the state; with all 
the corresponding change in the circumstances and position 
of the preacher, it is still true that one very oo part 
of his duty is that of exegetical instruction. Though the 
modern world is, generally speaking, speculatively acquainted 
with the Christian system, and does not need that minute in- 
struction and that deliverance from the errors of polytheism 
which the pagan world requires, still the natural man every- 
where and in all ages needs oe The sermon must 
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be an instructive discourse, and the information of the mind 
must be one of the chief ends of Sacred Eloquence. 

This brings us to the principal difference between Secular 
and Sacred Rhetoric. The latter is more didactic than the 
former. We are speaking comparatively, it will be remem- 
bered. We would not be understood as granting the position 
of some writers upon Homiletics, that there is a distinction in 
kind between Secular and Sacred Rhetoric,—that the didactic 
element enters so largely into the sermon that the properly 
rhetorical elements are expelled from it, and it thus loses the 
oratorical character altogether. The sermon is not an essay 
or a treatise. It is an address to an audience, like a secular 
oration. Its purpose, like that of the secular oration, is to in- 
fluence the will and conduct of the auditor. Like the secular 
oration, it is a product of all the powers of the human mind in 
the unity of their action, and not of the imagination alone, or 
of the understanding alone; and like the. secular oration, it 
addresses all the faculties of the hearer, ending with a move- 
ment of his will. The distinction between Secular and Sacred 
Rhetoric is not one of kind but of degree. In the sermon, 
there is less of the purely oratorical element than in secular 
orations, because of the greater need of exposition and in- 
struction. The sermon calls for more argumentation, more 
narration, more doctrinal information, than secular discourses 
contain, and hence, speaking comparatively, Secular Rhetoric 
is more purely and highly rhetorical than Homiletics. 

Hence, as matter of fact, the sermon is more solid and 
weighty in its contents, more serious and earnest in its tone, 
and more sober in its coloring, than the deliberative, or 
judicial, or panegyrical oration of Secular Eloquence. It is a 
graver production, less dazzling in its hues, less striking in 
its style, less oratorical in its general character. Recurring 
to the distinction between the formal and the real sciences,* we 
might say that Secular Eloquence partakes more of the former 
and Sacred Eloquence more of the latter. 

With this brief elucidation of the main difference between 
Secular and Sacred Rhetoric, we proceed now to consider a 
few reasons for cultivating Homiletics, or the art of Sermon- 
izing. . 

1. The first reason is derived from the intrinsic dignity and 
importance of the Sermon as a species of literature. 

If we have regard to the subject matter and the end in view, 
the sacred oration is the most grave and weighty of all intel- 


* Tueremin’s Rhetoric (Introductory Essay. ) 
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lectual productions. The eternal salvation of the human soul, 
through the presentation of divine truth, is the end of 
preaching. The created mind is never employed so loftily and 
so worthily, as when it is bending all its powers, and co-working 
with God himself, to the attainment of this great purpose. A 
discourse that realizes this aim is second to no species of au- 
thorship, in intrinsic dignity and importance. Other species 
of literature will decline in interest and value as the redemp- 
tion of the human race advances, but this species will steadily 
tend to itsculmination. As the human mind shall come wore 
and more under the influence of those great ideas which relate 
to God and eternity, public religious discourse will gain in 
power and impressiveness, because of the immortal ends 
which it has in view. Like the christian grace of charity, 
which will outlive prophecies and tongues and knowledge, 
Sacred Eloquence will outlive, or rather transform into its 
own likeness all other forms of literature. 

Not that philosophy, and poetry, and history will cease to 
exist as departments of intelle ctual effort solong as the human 
race continue in this mode of being, but they will all take on 
a more solemn character, and assume a more serious and lofty 
end, whereby they will approximate more and more in spirit 
and influence, to the literature proper of the Christian Church, 
—to the parables of our Lord, the epistles of his apostles, 
the sermons of his ministers. “For it is written: I will de- 
stroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent.” In this way, the superior 
dignity and importance of the sermon will appear, inasmuch 
as though the influence which it will have exerted upon the 
thinking of the race, the literature of the world will have be- 
come spiritualized and sanctified. Though the preaching of 
the Gospel, and the leavening of the mind with divine truth, we 
may expect to see the same great end, the glory of God in the 
eternal well-being of man, set up as the goal of universal 
letters. Whether then, there be poetry it may fail, whether 
there be philosophy it may cease, whether there be literature 
it may vanish away ; but the word of God liveth and abideth 
forever. There will be an ever enduring dignity and value in 
that species of intellectual productions w vhose great end isthe 
indoctrination of the human mind in the truths of divine 
revelation. 

We find, therefore, in the gravity and importance of the 
sacred oration a strong reason why the homiletic art should be 
most assiduously cultivated. The philosopher is urged up to 
deep and laborious study, by the weight and solidity of his de- 
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partment. He feels that it is worthy of his best intellectual 
efforts, and he is willing to dedicate his whole life to it. The 
poet adores his art for its intrinsic nobleness and beauty, and 
like Milton is ambitious to glorify it by some product that 
shall be the most “ consummate act of its author’s fidelity and 
ripeness ; the result of all his considerate diligence, all his 
midnight watchings, and expense of palladian oil.” The 
historian spends long years in building up from the solid 
foundation to the light and airy pinnacle, a structure that 
shall render his own name historic, and associate it with 
the dignity of history. And shal] the sacred orator be less 
influenced than these intellectual workmen, by the nobleness 
and worth of his vocation? Ought he not, like the greatest 
of the apostolic preachers, to magnify his vocation, and feel 
all the importance of the department, in which he has been 
called to labor with his brain and with his heart ? 

2. A second reason for cultivating Homiletics is derived 
from the intrinsic difficulty of producing an excellent sermon. 

In the first place, there is the difficulty which pertains 
to the department of Rhetoric generally, arising from the 
fact, that in order to the production of Eloquence al] the facul- 
ties of the mind must be in operation together, and concurring 
toan outward practicalend. In the production of a work of Art, 
the imagination, as a single faculty, is allowed to do its per- 
fect work unembarrassed by other faculties. The idea of the 
Beautiful is not confused or obscured by a reference to other 
ideas, such as the True, the Useful, and the Good. The pro- 
ductive agency in this case is single, uncomplex, and exerted 
in one straight unembarrassed course. In the production of a 
purely logical or speculative product, again, the theoretic rea- 
son, as a single faculty, is allowed to do its rigorous work, un- 
embarrassed by either the imagination or the moral sense. 
The philosophic essay is a product which contains but one 
element, rn that the speculative, and hence is far easier to 

roduce, than one in which many dissimilar elements,—specu- 
lative and practical, imaginative and moral—are mingled, and 
which must, moreover, be made to amalgamate with each 
other. 

The oration, on the other hand, whether secular or sacred, 
has a far more difficult origin than either of the above-men- 
tioned productions. All the faculties of understanding, imagin- 
ation, and feeling, must be in exercise ar aaagy! ; while above, 
and beneath, and about, and through them ali, must be the 


agency of that highest and most important of all the hu nan 
faculties, the will, the character, the moral force of the man. 
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In the origination of the oration, there must be not only the 
co-agency of all the cognitive, imaginative and pathetic 
powers, but the presence and the presidency in and through 
them all of that deepest and most central power in which, as 
the seat of personality and of character, they are all rooted 
and grounded. The oration, in this view, is not so much a 
product of the man, as it is the man himself—an embodiment 
of all his faculties and all his processes.* From the general 
character of the department of Rhetoric, then, and the gene- 
ral nature of its products, the origination of an excellent 
sacred oration is exceedingly difficult, and hence the need of 
a profound and philosophic study of Homiletics, or the art of 
Sermonizing. 

In the second place, the production of the sermon is a 
difficult work, because of the nature and extent of the influ- 
ence which it aims to exert. The sermon is designed to exert 
influence upon human character; and this, not upon its mere 
superficies, but its inmost principles. Unlike secular discourse, 
the sacred oration is not content with influencing men in re- 
gard to some particular or particulars of conduct, but aims at 
the whole character of the man. The political orator is con- 
tent if by his effort he secures an individual vote for a single 
measure. The judicial orator is content if he can obtain a 
favorable verdict respecting the case in hand. The sacred 
orator, on the other hand, aims at the formation of a whole 
character—at laying a foundation for an innumerable series of 
sec ad actions—or else he endeavors to mould ard develop 
rom the centre a character which is already in existence, as 
when he addresses the church in distinction from the congre- 
gation. If we have regard to the renewal of human nature, 
the formation within the human soul of an entirely new char- 
acter, it is plain that the construction of a discourse adapted 
to produce this great effect involves many and great difficul- 
ties. It is true, that the first and efficient cause of this effect 
must be sought for in the special and direct operation, upon 
the individual soul, of a higher Being than man. Yet it is 
equally true, that the secondary instrumental cause of this re- 
newal is divine truth, mccwrevn | by the preacher. There must, 
therefore, be an adaptation between the cause and the effect 
in this case as much as in any other. Second causes must be 
adapted to the effect as much as first causes. There is a mode 
of presenting divine truth which is suited to produce conver- 
sion; and there is a mode which is not suited to this end. 








* Le style, c’est l"homme.—Bvurron. 
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There is a method of sermonizing which is fitted to develop 
the Christian character, and there is a method which is not at 
all fitted for this. Now, to produce a discourse which, in all 
its parts and properties, shall fall in with the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the human spirit when under divine influ- 
ence—which shall not blind the mind, nor impede the flow of 
the feelings, but shall concur with all that higher influence 
which is bearing upon the sinner in the work of regeneration, 
or upon the Christian in the hour and process of sanctification 
—to produce an excellent sermon, is one of the most arduous 
attempts of the human intellect. To affirm that the attempt 
can be a successful one without study and training upon the 
part of the preacher, is to deal differently with the depart- 
ment of Sacred Rhetoric from what we do with other depart- 
ments of intellectual effort. It is to treat the higher and 
eternal interests of men with more thoughtlessness and indif- 
ference than we do their lower and secular interests. None— 
unless it be those half-educated persons who do not recognize 
the distinction between science and practice, between a pro- 
fession and a trade, and who would annihilate all professional 
study and training—none, unless it be such as these, deny the 
importance of a thorough discipline on the part of the jurist 
and the civilian. It is acknowledged, generally, that learning 
and training are requisite to the production of successful 
pleading in court, and successful debating in the senate. And 
no one who seriously considers the depth and comprehensive- 
ness of the aim of a sermon, and takes into account that ser- 
monizing is not an intermittent effort, but a steady, uniform 
process, week after week, and year after year, will be disposed 
to disparage or undervalue homiletic discipline or the Homi- 
letic Art. Says one of the earliest and pithiest English wri- 
ters upon Homiletics: “ Preachers have enough to do, and it 
will take up their whole time to do it well. This is not an art 
that is soon learnt, this is not an accomplishment that is easily 
gained. He that thinks otherwise, is as weak and foolish as 
the man that married Tully’s widow (saith Dio) to be master 
of his eloquence.”* 

The difficulty, in the third place, of constructing an ex- 
cellent sermon is clearly apparent when we consider the na- 
ture of the impression which is sought to be made. Without 
taking into account such characteristics as distinctness and 
depth of impression, and many others that would suggest 
themselves, let us seize upon a single one—viz : permanence of 


* Jonn Epwarp’s Preacher, Pt. I, p. 274. 
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impression—and, by a close examination, perceive the need of 
understanding, both theoretically and practically, the art of 
Sermonizing. 

The test of excellence in a sermon is continuance of influ- 
ence. By this it is not meant that an excellent sermon pro- 
duces no more impression at the time of its first delivery than 
afterwards. Often the vividness of a discourse is most appa- 
rent at the time of its origin, because it was partly the fruit 
of temporary circumstances, and derived something of its 
force from time and place. Yet, after this is said, it is still 
true that no sermon is truly excellent which does not contain 
something of permanent value for the human head and heart. 
It must have such an idea or proposition at the bottom of it, 
and be arranged on such a method, and be filled up with such 
reflections, and inspired with such a spirit, as will make it an 
object of interest for any thoughtful mind in all time. It is 
true, that tried by this test, many sermons would be found 
wanting——and far more of such sermons as draw miscellaneous 
crowds, than of such as are preached to small! audiences, and 
are unknown save by the solid christian character which they 
help to originate, or to cultivate—it is true, that tried by the 
test of permanency of impression, the sacred, as well as the 
secular, oration would often be found defective, and yet every 
such discourse ought to be subjected to it. One of the first 
questions to be asked, for purposes of criticism, is this ques- 
tion: Is there in this discourse a solidity and thoughtfulness 
which gives it more or less of permanent value for the human 
mind ? 

Now it isimpossible that this weighty intellectual character, 
conjoined as it must be in the oration with a lively and rheto- 
rical tone, should be attained without a very thorough disci- 
pline on the part of the preacher. The union of such sterling 
and yet opposite qualities as thoughtfulness and energy is the 
fruit of no superficial education, the result of no mere desultory 
efforts. The sacred orator needs not only a general culture, but 
a special culture in his own art. It is not enough that he be ac- 
quainted with those leading departments in which every edu- 
cated, and especially every professional man, is interested, he 
must also be master of that specific art and department, upon 
which the clerical profession is more immediately founded. He 
must be well versed in the principles and in the actual prac- 
tice of Homiletics. Otherwise, his sermonizing will be destitute 
of both a present and a permanent interest. If he be a man 
of learning and of reflective habits, but of no rhetorical spirit, 
although his discourses may be weighty in matter, and as the- 
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ological disquisitions very meritorious, they will not pro- 
duce the proper immediate effects of sacred eloquence, neither 
will they exert the permanent influence of theological trea- 
tises. They will fail altogether as intellectual productions. 
The studious thoughtful mind, especially, needs the influence 
of homiletical discipline, in order to prepare it for the work of 
actually addressing and influencing the popular mind. There 
is a method of so organizing the materials in the mind, of so 
arranging and expanding and illustrating truth, as to exert the 
immediate impression of vhatatio, united with the permanent 
impression of logic and philosophy. This method can be ac- 
quired only by the study and the practice of the art of Ser- 
monizing. 

A third reason for cultivating Homiletics is found in the in- 
creasingly higher demands made by the popular mind upon 
its public religious teachers. 

It is more difficult to make a permanent impression upon the 
general mind now than it was fifty yearsago. The public mind 
is more distracted than it wasthen. Itis addressed more fre- 
quently, and by a greater variety, both of subjects and of 
speakers. It is more critical and fastidious than formerly. It 
is possessed (we will not say of a more thorough and useful 
knowledge on a few subjects, but) of amore extensive and va- 
rious information on many subjects. The man of the present 
day knows more of men and things in general than his fore- 
fathers did, though probably not more of man and of some 
things in particular. 

. There is more call, consequently, in the present age, for a 
sermonizing that shall cover the whole field of human nature 
and human acquirements, that shall contain a greater variety 
and exhibit a greater compass, and that shall be adapted to 
more grades and capacities. The preacher of the present day 
needs to be a man of wider culture than his predecessor, be- 
cause the boundaries of human knowledge have been greatly 
enlarged, and because his auditors have come to be acquaint- 
ed, some of them thoroughly and some of them superficially, 
but all of them in some degree, with this new and constantly 
widening field. Consider a single section of Rhetoric like that 
of metaphor and illustration, and see how much greater is the 
stock of materials now than it was previous to the modern dis- 
coveries in natural science, and how even the popular mind 
has become possessed of sufficient knowledge in these depart- 
ments, not merely to understand the orator’s allusions and re- 
presentations, but to demand them of him. A modern andi- 
ence, though it may not possess a very exact knowledge of 
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what has been accomplished in modern science, is yet possess- 
ed of sufficient imformation to detect any such ignorance in a 
public speaker, and especially in the preacher, as shows him 
to be inferior to the educated class to which he belongs, and 
behind the present condition of human science and knowledge. 
It was urged not many years since by the classes of a teacher 
who had been distinguished in his day, and whose instructions 
still exhibited a solid and real excellence that ought to have 
overruled the objection in this instance, that he had not kept 
up with the literary and scientific movement of the modern 
mind, that his style of presenting, establishing, and illustrating 
truth had become obsolete, although the truth itself which he 
presented was unobjectionable. In proof of this, it was affirmed 
that certain illustrations which were taken from the astronomy 
that existed a century ago, but which had been rendered not 
only incorrect but absurd by more recent discoveries, were still 
allowed to stand. It was complained that rhetoric, in this in- 
stance, had been vitiated by tiie telescope. The popular mind, 
also, is nice and fastidious, and will immediately detect any 
appearance of deficiency in literary and scientific culture in the 
preacher, especially if it affects his style and diction, and will 
give it far more weight than it is dlls entitled to. 

But to take a more important part of Sacred Rhetoric than 
style, or diction, or illustration, consider for a moment the 
method and arrangement of a sermon, and see what a difficult 
task the popular mind of the present day imposes upon its 
public religious teachers. 

The greatest difference between the men of the present day 
and their forefathers consists in the greater distinctness and 
rapidity of their mental processes. They are not more serious 
and thoughtful than their ancestors, but they are more vivid, 
animated, and direct in their thinking than they were. They 
are more impatient of prolixity, of a loose method of arrange- 
ment, and of a heavy dragging movement in the exhibition of 
truth. Audiences a century ago would patiently listen to 
discourses of two hours in length, and would follow the ser- 
monizer through a series of divisions and subdivisions that 
would be intolerable to a modern audience. The human mind 
seems to have shared in that increased rapidity of motion 
which has been imparted to matter, by the modern improve- 
ments in machinery. The human body is now carried through 
space at the rate of a mile a minute, and the human mind 
seems to have learned tu keep pace with this increase of speed. 
Mental operations are on straight lines, like the railroad and 
telegraph, and are far more rapid than they once were. The 
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public mind now craves a short method, a distinct sharp state- 
ment, and a rapid and accelerating movement, upon the part 
of its teachers. 

Now the preacher can meet this demand successfully, only 
by and through a strong methodizing power. He can not meet 
it by mere brevity. The popular mind still needs and craves 
instruction, and impatient as it is of dullness will listen with 
more pleasure to a discourse that possesses solid excellency, 
though it be tedious in its method and somewhat dull in style, 
than to » discourse which has no merit but that of shortness. 
The task, therefore, which the sacred orator of the present 
day has to perform is to compress the greatest possible amount 
of matter into the smallest possible form, and in the most ener- 
getic possible manner. Multum in parvo is now the popular 
maxim. Plurimum in minimo must now be the preacher’s maxim. 
Hence he must possess the power of seizing instantaneously 
the strong points of a subject, of fixing them immoveably in a 
rigorous logical order, and of filling them up into a full rheto- 
rical form by such subordinate thoughts and trains of 
reflection as will carry the hearer’s mind along with the 
greatest possible rapidity, together with the greatest pos- 
sible impression.* This power of organizing united with 
the other principal power of the orator, that of amplifying to 
the due extent, is imperatively demanded of the preacher by 
the active, clear, driving mind of the present age ; and whoever 
shall acquire it will wield an influence over the public, either 
for good or for evil, greater probably than could be exerted 
by an individual mind in an age characterized by slower men- 
tal processes. 

But is such an ability as this a thing of spontaneous origin ? 
Will it be likely to be possessed by an indolent, or an unedu- 
cated mind? Any one who willretlect a moment will perceive 
that even a fine poetic or artistic ability would be far more 
likely to “come by nature,”—to use Dogberry’s phrase,—and 
without culture, than this fundamental ability of the orator. 
In these latter instances, much depends upon the impulses and 
gifts of genius. There is much of spontaneity in the poetic 
and artistic processes. But «a powerful methodizing ability 
implies severe tasking of the intellect, a severe exercise of its 


* «‘Reason and argument must be made use of by the preacher, and the more of 
these the better. But the closer this powder is rammed, the greater execution it will 
do. ‘The sum of this head is this: that a preacher is to take care that he always 
speak good sense, and argue closely. Nothing that comes from him is to be raw 
and indigested, but all must be well-ripened by judgment,” 

—Joun Epwarp’s Preacher, Pt. 1, p. 127, 
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facultie:, whereby it acquires the power of seizing the main 
points of a subject with the certainty of an instinct, and then 
of holding them with the strength of a vice—and all this 
too, while the! feelings and the imagination, the rhetorical 
powers of the soul, are filling up, and clothing the structure 
with the vitality and warmth and beauty of a living thing. 
This power of quickly and densely methodizing can be ac- 
quired only by diligent and persevering discipline ; and hence 
it should be kept constantly before the eye of the preacher 
as an aim, from the beginning to the end of his educational 
and professional career. He cannot meet the demands which 
the public mind will make upon him as its religious teacher, 
unless he acquires something of this power ; and he may be 
certain that in proportion as he does acquire and employ it, he 
will be able to convey the greatest possible amount of instruc- 
tion in the shortest possible space, and, what is of equal im- 
portance for the orator’s purpose, he will be able to produce 
the strongest possible impression in the shortest possible 
amount of time. 


Art. IV.—THE MINISTRY OF BRAINERD. 
A Letter of Francis Waytanp, D. D. 
Messrs. Epitors : 


Or ministers of the Gospel in modern times, there is no 
one whose history [ remember, whose piety and success re- 
mind one more of apostolic times, than the missionary David 
Brainerd. The special field of his labor was Crossweeksung, 
in New Jersey. Here he labored for a year, alone, far from 
civilized society, in feeble health, among Indians, who, at the 
time of his coming, were sunk in the deepest degradation ; 
drunkards, murderers, and addicted to almost every vice. 
From the commencement of his labors, however, he found 
them, in an unusual degree, disposed to listen. Soon some of 
them became seriously interested. They invited the Indians 
in the neighborhood to come and listen to his preaching. The 
interest increased until it rested upon every family, and almost 
upon every individual in the vicinity. Then appeared those 
remarkable manifestations of the presence of the Spirit, which 
resembled that at the day of Pentecost. One instance of this 
I will give in Brainerd’s own words : 
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“ Aug. 8. In the afternoon I preached to the Indians ; their 
number was now about sixty-five persons—men, women and 
children. I discoursed upon Luke xiv: 16-23, (the invitation 
to the supper,) and was favored with uncommon freedom in my 
discourse. There was much visible concern among them while 
I was discoursing publicly ; but afterwards, when I spoke to 
one and another of them more particularly, whom I perceived 
under much concern, the power of God seemed to descend 
upon the assembly like a rushing mighty wind, and with an as- 
tonishing energy bore down all before it. I stood amazed at 
the influence which seized the audience, almost universally, 
and could compare it to nothing more aptly than the irresist- 
ible force of a mighty torrent, or swelling deluge, that with 
its insupportable weight and pressure bears down and sweeps 
before it whatever comes in its way. Almost all persons, of 
all ages, were bowed down with concern together, and scarcely 
one was able to withstand the shock of this surprising opera- 
tion. Old men and women, who had been drunken wretches 
for many years, and some little children not more than six or 
seven years of age, appeared in distress for their souls, as well 
as persons of middle age. It was apparent that these chil- 
dren—some of them, at least—were not merely frightened 
with seeing the general concern, but were made sensible of 
their danger, the badness of their hearts, and their misery 
without Christ, as some of them expressed it. The most stub- 
born hearts were now obliged to bow. A principal man among 
the Indians, who before was most serious and self-righteous, and 
thought his state good because he knew more than the gen- 
erality of Indians had formerly done, and who, with a great 
degree of confidence, the day before, told me that he had been 
a Christian more than ten years, was now brought under sol- 
emn concern for his soul, and wept bitterly. Another man, 
advanced in years, who had been a murderer, a powow or con- 
juror, and a notorious drunkard, was likewise brought now to 
cry for mercy with many tears, and to complain much that he 
could be no more concerned, when he saw that his danger was 
80 very great. 

“They were almost universally praying and crying for mercy 
in every part of the house, and many of them out of doors, 
and numbers of them could neither go nor stand. Their con- 
cern was so great, each one for himself, that none seemed to 
take any notice of those about them, but each prayed freely 
for himself. Iam led to think they were, to their own appre- 
hensions, as much retired as if they had been individeally by 
themselves in the thickest desert, or rather, I believe that 
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they thought nothing about anything but themselves and 
their own state, and so were every one praying apart, though 
all together. It seemed to me that there was now an exact 
fulfillment of that prophecy, Zech xii: 10,11, 12; for there 
was now agreat mourning, like the mourning of Hadadrimmon, 
and each seemed to mourn apart. 

“There was one remarkable instance of awakening this day, 
that I can not fail to notice here. A voung Indian woman, who, 
I believe, never knew before that she had a soul, nor ever 
thought of any such thing, hearing that there was something 
strange among the Indians, came, it seems, to see what was 
the matter. On her way to the Indians, she called at my lodg- 
ings, and, when I told her that I designed presently to ine | 
to the Indians, laughed and seemed to mock, but went, how- 
ever, tothem. I had not proceeded far in my public discourse, 
before she felt effectually that she had a soul, and before I 
had concluded my discourse was so convinced of her sin and 
misery, and so distressed with concern for her soul’s salvation, 
that she seemed like one pierced through with a dart,and cried 
out incessantly. She could neither go nor stand, nor sit on 
her seat without being held up. After public service was 
over, she lay flat on the ground praying earnestly, and would 
take no notice, nor give any answer to any who spoke to her. 
I hearkened to hear what she said, and perceived the burden 
of her prayer to be, (translated) Have mercy on me, and help 
me to give you my heart. Thus she continued praying inces- 
santly for many hours together.” This woman shortly received 
comfort in believing, and became a devout and consistent — 
Christian. 

For a long time such manifestations of the Spirit of God 
attended, in a greater or less degree, almost every sermon that 
Brainerd delivered—so much so, indeed, that when nothing of 
the kind was observed, it was looked upon as an evidence that 
religion was declining among them. This work of grace con- 
tinued for nearly a year, and the result was, that Brainerd es- 
tablished a church among them of as pure, meek, humble, self- 
denying, zealous, and praying Christians, as are to be found in 
the most favored localities in this or any other country. If 
space allowed, it would be edifying to record many of Brai- 
nerd’s experiences among them, but I must proceed. 

The question naturally arises, do we now anywhere, in any 
denomination, witness such displays of divine power? Does 
preaching anywhere awaken men, dead in sin, to cry out, 
“ What shall I do to be saved?” Does the Spirit ever come 
down upon us as a rushing mighty wind? Is there commonly 
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any evidence that the preaching of the Gospel is attended by 
any attestation of the presence of the Spirit of God? We hear, 
occasionally, that a sermon is eloquent, oftener that it is well 
written, or that the minister is a smart man, but no one ex- 
claims, in alarm, What have I done? or, How shall I escape 
the wrath to come? Does preaching at present bring home 
to men’s hearts the solemn realities of eternity? Are men 
taught plainly that they are in danger of everlasting destrue- 
tion, and that unless they repent they must all inevitably per- 
ish? Is a Saviour from sin manifestly set before men, able 
and willing to redeem to the uttermost, and are they besought, 
in Christ’s stead, to believe on him, and accept of everlasting 
life? I ask these questions in all simplicity and sincerity. 
Let each one answer them for himself. 

But let us advance a step farther. The preaching of Brai- 
nerd evidently was attended by just such results as we have 
mentioned. The most ignorant pagans, besotted, sensual, pro- 
fane, murderous men were awakened, couvicted, humbled be- 
fore God ; they believed in the Son of God, became new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus, and in one year, became really an exam- 
le to civilized Christians. Now it is a most important 
inguirv, Whence the different result between the preaching 
of Brainerd, and the preaching of the present day? This 
question can be best answered in the words of Brainerd him- 
self. To these we will then refer (Life, chapter 9). 

He observes, “on the Doctrines preached to the Indians :” 

“T can not but take notice, that I have in general, ever 
since my first coming among the Indians in New Jersey, been 
favored with that assistance, which to me is uncommon, in 
preaching Christ crucified, and making him the centre and 
mark, to which all my discourses among them were directed.” 

“It was the principal scope and drift of all my discourses 
to this people, for several months together, (after having 
taught K se something of the being and perfections of God, 
his creation of man in a state of rectitude and happiness, and 
the obligations mankind were thence under to love and honor 
him ;) to lead them into an acquaintance with their deplora- 
ble state by nature as fallen creatures, their inability to extri- 
cate and deliver themselves from it, the utter insufficiency of 
any extreme reformations and amendments of life, or of any 
religious performances of which they were capable while in 
this state, to bring them into the favor of God, and interest 
them in his eternal mercy ; thence to show them their absolute 
need of Christ to redeem and save them from the misery of 
their fallen state, to open his all-suficiency and willingness to 
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save the chief of sinners; the /reeness and riches of divine 
grace proposed without money and without price, to all that 
will accept the offer ; thereupon to press them, without delay, 
to betake themselves to him under a sense of their misery 
and wndone state, for relief and everlasting salvation ; and to 
show them the abundant encouragement the gospel proposes 
to needy perishing and helpless sinners, in order to engage 
them to do so. These things I largely insisted on from 
time to time. 

“I have oftentimes remarked with admiration, that what- 
ever subject I have been treating upon, after having spent 
time sufficient to explain and illustrate the truths contained 
therein, I have been naturally and easily led to Christ as the 
substance of every subject. If 1 treated of the being and glori 
ous perfections of God, I was thence naturally led to discourse 
of Christ as the only way to the Father. If I attempted to 
open the deplorable misery of our fallen state, it was natural 
from thence to show the necessity of Christ to undertake for 
us, to atone for our sins, and to redeem us from the power of 
them. If I taught them the commands of God, and showed 
our violation of them, this brought me, in the most easy and 
natural way, to speak of and recommend the Lord Jesus 
Christ as one who had magnified the law which we had 
broken, and was become the end of it for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. Never did I find so much freedom 
and assistance in making all the various lines of my discourse 
meet together and centre in Christ as I have frequently done 
among these Indians. 

“Sometimes, when I had thought of offering but a few 
words upon some particular subject, and saw no occasion nor 
indeed much room for any particular enlargement, there has 
appeared unawares such a fountain of gospel grace shining 
forth in, or naturally resulting from, a just explication of it, 
and Christ has seemed in such a manner to be pointed out as 
the substance of what I was considering and explaining, that 
I have been drawn in a way not only easy and natural, proper 
and pertinent, but almost unavoidable, to discourse of him 
either in regard to his undertaking, incarnation, satisfaction, 
admirable fitness for the work of man’s redemption ; or the 
infinite need that sinners stand in of an interest in him, which 
has opened the way for a continued strain of Gospel invita- 
tion to perishing souls, to come empty and naked, weary and 
heavy laden, and cast themselves upon him.” 

This was the matter of Brainerd’s preaching. While hold- 
ing forth truths to the minds of these poor pagans he seems 
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to have been blessed in the manner of his preaching. He 
adds : 

“As I have been remarkably influenced and assisted to dwell 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ, and the way of salvation by him, 
in the general current of my discourses here, and have been 
at times ry oe furnished with pertinent matter relating 
to him and the design of his incarnation, so I have been no less 
assisted oftentimes in an advantageous manner of opening the 
mysteries of divine grace, and representing the infinite excel- 
lencies and the unsearchable riches of Christ ; as well as of 
recommending him to the acceptance of perishing sinners. I 
have frequently been enabled to represent the divine glory, 
the infinite preciousness and transcendent loveliness of the 
great Redeemer, the suitableness of his person and purchase 
to supply the wants and answer the utmost desires of immor- 
tal souls, to open the infinite riches of his grace and the 
wonderful encouragement proposed in the Gospel to unworthy 
helpless sinners ; to call, invite and beseech them to come and 
ave up themselves to him and be reconciled to God through 

im; to expostulate with them respecting their neglect of 
one 80 infinitely lovely and so freely offered, and this in such a 
manner and with such freedom, pertinency, pathos and applica- 
tion to the conscience, as I am sure I never could have 
myself master of by the most arduous application of mind. 
Frequently, on such occasions, I have been surprisingly helped 
in adapting my discourses to the capacities of my people, and 
bringing them down into such easy and familiar methods of 
expression as has rendered them intelligible even to Pagans.” 

[ have indicated that the apathy which at present prevails 
in the various denominations among us, may have some con- 
nection with the character of the addresses which we hear 
from the pulpit ; and that a different style of preaching, both 
in matter and manner, might lead to a different result. This 
impression is confirmed by the following remark of Brainerd : 

“This was the preaching God made use of for the awaken- 
ing of sinners, and the propagation of this work of grace 
among the Indians. It was remarkable from time to time, 
that when I was favored with any special freedom in discoursing 
of the ability and willingness of Christ to save sinners and the 
need in which they stood of such a Saviour, there was there 
the greatest appearance of divine power in awakening num- 
bers of secure souls, promoting convictions begun, and com- 
forting the distressed.” 

The briefness of the time also in which this work of reforma- 
tion was carried on, was not the least remarkable of the fea- 
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tures which distinguished it. In reference to the first com- 
munion with his Indians he observes : “ I likewise administered 
the Lord’s Supper to a number of persons, who, as 1 have 
abundant reason to think, were proper subjects of that ordin- 
ance, Within the space of ten months and ten days after my 
first coming among these Indians in New Jersey. From the 
time when, as Ll am informed, some of them were attending an 
idolatrous feast and sacrifice in honor of devils, to the time 
when they sat down at the Lord’s table, I trust, to the honor 
of God, was not more than a full year. Surely Christ’s little 
flock here, so suddenly gathered from among Pagans, may 
justly say in the language of the church of old, The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

From these brief extracts, taken in the words of Brainerd, 
from his narrative of the work of grace among the Indians 
at Crossweeksung, a few reflections naturally arise. 

I think it must have occurred te every reader that this 
awakening which took place under the preaching of Brainerd 
was, in many respects, analogous to that of which we read as 
eccurring at the day of Pentecost. In both cases there seems 
to have been a divine influence resting upon the disciples. 
They were filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.* So Brainerd says, 
when | was favored with any special freedom in discoursing of 
the ability and willingness of Christ to save sinners and the 
need in which they stood of such a Saviour, there was there the 
greatest appearance of divine power in awakening numbers 
of secure souls, 

The same doctrines were preached in both cases. Peter 
charged home upon his hearers their guilt in rejecting and 
crucifying the Messiah, and he called upon them to repent and 
believe the Gospel. So the burden of Brainerd’s preaching 
was an earnest endeavor to show his hearers their guilt and 
helplessness, and to urge them to come and accept of the full 
and free salvation offered to them by the Saviour of sinners. 

The effects were the same. In Jerusalem, when they heard 
these things, they were pricked in their heart, and said to Peter 
and the rest of the apostles, men and brethren, what shall we 
do? This impression must have been universal, for the same 
day there were added to the church about three thousand 
souls. So among the Indians, the presence of the Spirit was 
as a rushing mighty wind, the whole assembly was over- 


* The influence rested on the whole company. It was a fulfillment of the predic- 
tion ‘‘ Upon my servants and my handmaidens,” etc. 


26 
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whelmed with a consciousness of sin deserving the righteous 
condemnation of God, and each one was mourning apart, like 
the mourning of Hadadrimmon, and the Spirit from time to 
time was present, to grant unto them repentence and renewal 
of soul, and an exultant faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Neither were such scenes eonfined exclusively to the day of 
Pentecost. Shortly afterwards, when the apostles Peter and 
John had been straitly threatened, and forbidden to speak any 
more in the name of Jesus, they went to their own company 
and rehearsed the facts to the brethren. The assembly was 
at once turned into a prayer meeting, and they laid the whole 
matter before the Lord. They told him of the threatenings 
of which they had heard, and in holy simplicity cast them- 
selves upon the protection of God, while they went forth to 
do his will. And when they had prayed the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together, and they were also filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and spake the word of God with bold- 
ness. 

So again when Peter was preaching to Cornelius and his 
friends of the character and atonement of Christ, and assur- 
ing them, that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins, the Holy Ghost fell on all that 
heard the word. So that Peter’s companions were astonished 
because that on the Gentiles was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost; for they spake with tongues and magnified God. 
From facts like these then it would seem that a special super- 
natural influence was frequently, in apostolic times, poured out 
upon a company when, either in prayer or preaching, the 
disciples were enabled to draw near to God with holy boldness, 
or to preach Christ crucified with the true earnestness of men 
who feel that they were ambassadors for Christ. 

The same may be said of Brainerd. His journals inform us 
that these visitations of the Spirit were matters of frequent oc- 
currence. When he himself was dull and lifeless, nothing of 
this kind was observable. When he was enabled to declare 
the truth of God with a heart overflowing with love, something 
of this sort was almost always visible, so long as he preached 
among the Indians. Nor does it seem to have been confined 
to them alone. He occasionally preached for churches in the 
vicinity, and specially assisted at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. He frequently mentions on such occasions a similar 
effect, to a greater or less degree, visible on the congregations 
to which he ministered. 

Nor were these effusions of the Spirit confined to Brainerd’s 
ministry. The same manifestations attended the labors of 
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President Edwards. In his narrative of the revivals in 
Northampton we perceive that the same effects attended his 
preaching, though he does not bring them prominently to 
notice, from his dislike to external indications of internal ex- 
periences. His preaching was also attended with great effect 
in other places. Such especially was the case in the delivery 
of the sermon at Enfield, entitled “ Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” which was said to be “attended with remarkable 
impressions on many who heard it.” This was also frequently 
the effect of the preaching of Whitefield, Tennant, and others 
at that period, 

Nor are we without indications of a similar character in 
more modern times. I do not think that there can be any 
doubt among those who have candidly attended to this sub- 
ject, that the Holy Spirit is frequently poured out in a re- 
markable manner upon congregations and particular localities. 
When a minister has laid aside forever all desire of ecclesias- 
tical distinction, local position, reputation for learning, or elo- 
quence, increase of salary, or any of the temptations that now 
so thickly encompass a minister of Christ, and devotes himself 
at all hazards to the simple preaching of Christ crucified, in 
such way that his whole audience can understand him, when 
he asks of God for himself nothing but holiness, and for his 
hearers nothing but the salvation of their souls, whether of 
the old or young, the rich or the poor, the most abandoned as 
much as the devout and respectable, then though the vision 
may tarry and he have to wait, yet if he wait, it will surely 
come and not tarry. When the truth of God is thus preached 
with a yearning desire for the glory of God in the salvation 
of souls, and with childlike faith in the promise of the Saviour, 
in due time, without the use of any other means, people be 
gin, nobody can tell why, to come to the house of God, one 
and another is inquiring what he shall do to be saved ; then, as 
on the day of Pentecost, the multitude come together, a silent 
awe pervades the assembly, so that a passing stranger, coming 
in by accident, feels that there is an atmosphere of religious 
thoughtfulness such as he never witnessed before. The whole 
congregation becomes sensible that each one is transacting 
business for eternity. Every one feels himself to be a sinner 
against God, and in danger of eternal death. But one inquiry 
pervades the whole people, “ Men and brethren, what shall we 
do?” Then the servant of Christ points them to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. One and another 
bows in prostration of soul before God, and accepts the offered 
salvation. Scores and hundreds are added to the church, and 
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a thoughtless, destitute and godless neighborhood becomes 
devout, sober, honest—a people fearing God and living for 
eternity. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that this peculiar influence is fre- 
quently not confined to those who hear a particular preacher. It 
sometimes se ems to pervade a given locality. Men in the fields 
at their labor, or in the workshop, or by the fireside, are at 
once arrested, they know not why or how, but they are at once 
conscious that they have a soul to be s aved or lost t, and with- 
out having listened to a conversation with any one, are under 
the most solemn convictions, and know that they must be 
saved, and saved now, or they must perish for ever. Facts 
like these were abundant during the great revivals in this 
country in the time of President “Edwards, in Scotland a few 
years later, in the Sandwich Islands, among the Nestorians, 
and in the great revival of religion in the north of Ireland a 
few years since, and during the revivals which have frequent- 
ly been granted to many parts of this country. 

It is however worthy of remark that these manifestations of 
the Spirit do not occur under all circumstances. They have 
to do specially with the conversion of men and in answer to 
fervent and believing prayer. Hence where preaching aims at 
another object we may not expect them. When we preach to 
establish or promote our literary reputation, to display our 
skill in logic or rhetoric, to gain the praise of eloquence, to 
build up the respectability of our denomination, to attract to 
our place of worship the wealthy, men of rank or station, who 
will build for us handsome churches, carry on expensive forms 
of worship, and enable us to live in luxury, we need not expect 
the visitations of the Spirit. Verily we ‘shall have our reward, 
but it is not the reward of those who turn many to righteous- 
vess, Who shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

Perhaps we might go farther. The son of God came to 
seek and save those that are lost. The Holy Spirt is sent to 
turn men from sin to righteousness, to make those who are 
heirs of eternal death, children of God, heirs of that inherit- 
ance that is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
This was the object for which the son of God emptied himself 
of his glory, and became obedient unto death even the death 
of the cross. We are co-workers with him, just in so far as 
with all simplicity of heart, being dead to every thing else, we 
labor for the same result. If we labor for anything else we do not 
secure him but something else. Nay, more. Tf, when the Spirit of 
God awakens sinners to think seriously of the things of eternity, 
they hear from the pulpit nothing more than some gener ral 
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truth which a deist might as well preach as the minister, and 
hear nothing of sin, its guilt or danger, nor any thing of the 
way of salvation by Christ, and are never urged now at once to 
be reconciled to God, and they sink back into confirmed stu- 
pidity and are lost for ever, are not our skirts stained with the 
sin of blood guiltiness? It is a solemn thing to be an ambas- 
sador of Christ. 

But this subject has at the present time a more intense sig- 
nificance. Our country has just completed the fourth year of 
a most afflictive war. Treasure by hundreds of millions has, 
been spent, and the best blood of every part of our country 
has flowed like water. We have been suffering intensely un- 
der the chastening hand of God. We humbly and penitently 
accept it. We have deserved it. Our cause was just. To 
our enemies we had done no wrong. There was no hope fora 
righteous peace from the beginning, and yet God did not go 
forth with our armies. Within the past year, however, it has 
been otherwise. Ever since the taking of Vicksburg, God 
has seemed to be the leader of our hosts. The election of Mr. 
Lincoln, on the 8th of November, seems like a miracle. Twen- 
ty millions of people declared their choice, and made known 
their will, without so much disorder as commonly occurs in the 
election of a single member to the Parliament of Great Britain. 
And since that time what victories has God given us. Cities 
and fortresses on whose defence the skill of military engineer- 
ing had been exhausted, have been taken without the loss of a 
life. Our victories have been bloodless victories, until now 
we seem to see the indications that the war is coming to a 
close, that Slavery, the cause of all this mischief, is to be abol- 
ished, and this is to be once more a happy, united and prosper- 
ous people.* 

But will this s»tisfy us? Shall we be content to receive 
from the hand of God nothing but temporal blessings? Men 
of this world may hope for nothing more than the rewards of 
this world, but a disciple of Christ looks far beyond all this. 
We can not be satisfied unless God manifest his saving power 
over this whole nation as he did at the day of Pentecost in a 
single chamber. We pray that the Spirit of God may be 
poured out from the east to the west, from the north to the 
south, as it was on the little assembly at Jerusalem. We can 
give the Lord no rest until he shall cause this nation to come 
out of this furnace purified, sanctified, transformed, a holy God- 
fearing people, so that the civilized world shall be forced to 

*It is but just to the author to state that this article was written and in our hands 
before the final collapse of the rebellion. —Eps. 
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exclaim, the Lord he is God, the Lord he is God ; so that this 
shall be the first people of whom it shall be sung in heaven, 
the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ and he shall reign forever and ever ; 
and the answering peal from earth shall be, Alleluiah! for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

This isa ork that no being but God can accomplish. But 
it is as easy for him to shed abroad bis Spirit over this whole 
nation, as it was to fill the house at Jerusalem, when his peo- 
ple were praying, with the evidence of his presence and in 
tone day to convert three thousand souls, And he will do it, if his 
people with one accord, in humble, earnest, believing prayer, 
draw near to him with clean hands, and a pure heart, for he is 
faithful who hath promised. If ye abide in me, saith he, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. Let the people of God then arise from 
their lethargy, let them cast off with shame, the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, let them take 
off their eyes from beholding vanity, and approach the throne 
of the Most High, by the new and living way that he hath 
consecrated for us, and we may with confidence believe that 
he will grant us all that we ask. 

But suppose that he should do this, that he should pour out 
his Spirit over this whole nation and turn men by millions to 
himself, in what manner shall this great work be carried on ? 
In the first place, we ask, shall the ministry have their part in 
it? I hope I do not speak unadvisedly when I say, that in or- 
der to take part in such a work there must be a great change 
in a large part of our so-called proceedings. Ministers of the 
Gospel who would convert men must make conversion the great 
end of their ministry. Men must be taught their danger, their 
need of a Saviour, the awful consequences of neglect or delay ; 
the Saviour in all his fullness and love must be presented be- 
fore them, and they must be urged as men dying and shortly 
to appear before the judgment seat, to come to Christ and as 
perishing sinners receive the offered salvation. Nor is this 
all. Ministers must preach this ont of a full heart, a heart 
melted with love for souls, willing to do any thing, to bear 
any thing, to be cast out as evil by all men, to endure the con- 
tradiction of professing saints as well as of sinners, if they may 
only sive dying men from everlasting death. Does any one 
doubt that if ministers of the Gospel of every denomination 
were thus to arise and shake from themselves the dust of 
worldliness, and stand forth simply as ambassadors of Christ, 
erying mightily unto God, that such a blessing as we have 
spoken of would descend upon our whole country ? 
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But should it not be so ; if ministers heed not the call of the 
word of God, and the indications of his providence, and preach 
for everything but the direct and immediate conversion of 
souls, the Lord’s hand is not shortened that he can not save, If 
thon altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall en- 
largement and deliverance come from another place,but thou and 
thy father’s house shall be destroyed. If God designs to glorify 
himself by a universal outpouring of his Spirit upon this peo- 
ple, and the ministry decline to labor in this work, he will carry 
it on without them. He will call men from every department 
of life, and endow them with special grace to do his work, and 
the ministry will be cast out as an unprofitable branch. Who 
of us will stand when the Lord doeth this ? 

There are indications already that God is preparing for such 
a work as this. We hear from various parts of our country 
that laymen and men not formally introduced into the min- 
istry are laboring with special succcess in the conver- 
sion of souls. But the most signal illustration of this has been 
witnessed in the heavenly work of the Christian Commission. 
Here hundreds of pious men, laymen and clergymen, without 
distinction, animated by the love of souls, have gone among 
our camps and hospitals, preaching Christ to every one who will 
hear. The Lord has attended their labors with his blessing. 
I am inclined to believe that during the past year the num- 
ber of those who, so far as we can learn, have turned to God 
in our army will be found to form a very large portion of all 
those who have experienced this blessed change throughout 
the length and breadth of ourland. These men, with the love 
of Christ in their hearts, and with the fearless decision of 
soldiers will, we hope, go home to their several neighborhoods 
and telling what the Lord has done for their souls will awaken 
multitudes to ask in earnestness, what shall I do to be saved. 
If the Spirit of God shall accompany their labor, the work will 
be done, and this whole nation will be aroused to a new spirit- 
ual life. 

Let us then all, both laymen and clergymen, awaken and 
cry mightily unto God. He has already glorified himself in 
our country so that the most thoughtless acknowledge his hand. 
Let us pray that He will glorify himself again in a way that 
this world has never yet seen. God be merciful to us and 
bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us, that thy way may 
be known upon earth and thy saving health among all nations. 

Yours very truly, 
Francis WaYLANpD. 
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Arr. V.—THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By Grorce Supney Camp, Esq. 
{Concluded from page 200.}, 


ALREADY, thus, as we have seen, even so early as the period 
of Ignatius, if the epistles ascribed to him are genuine, the 
primitive type of church government had undergone some 
modification, and, at least, one prominent feature disclosed 
itself that had no counterpart in the Scriptures ; but, the new 
official thus brought into view was not, as has been so often 
taken for granted, an Episcopal bishop, but a Presbyterian 
pastor with the title of bishop. The age of these epistles is 
very far from being of vital moment ; since, irrespective of 
their testimony, we find in Justin Martyr, who wrote not 
much more than twenty years later, pretty decisive evidence, 
that a change had already been effected, in his time, by which 
one presbyter in each congregation was assigned to a peculiar 
preéminence. He describes the public worship of Christians 
at this period as led, on the first day of the week, by one 
whom he designates as “the president,” (6 1 POEGTAS,) 
who, after the ‘reading of the Scriptures, was in the habit of 
delivering an exhortation to the people, and who likewise 
became the depositary of their alms.* In the view of Nean- 
der, this change grew out of the necessity that must have been 
early felt, in a deliberative body like the elders, of choosing 
one of their number to preside over their common delibera- 
tions.f Such a change, as it was clearly subsequent to the 
time of Clement of Rome, must have been introduced at some 
time between the commencement and the middle of the second 
century. When its real nature and just limits are truly 
appreciated, it will be found that it but reduced the apostolic 
economy to the present presbyterian form, 

The essential characteristic, however, of a purely presby te- 


* Justin Apol. I. ec. 67. 

+ Neander’s Church History, Vol. I. p. 190. It is not easy to see, if there was. 
any pretence, at this time, that this leader was a primitive official, why he was not. 
called by a primitive title; nor how the title of 6 ex16xom70S came so early to be 
exchanged for that of 6 mpoeér@s. But all seems plain, if this leader was not 
yet recognized as an official of a distinct grade, but simply as the president of the 
primitive council of elders or bishops, and hence, also, of the congregation, In 
this way, we can account for the title of president, (presidens, presides, mpoe6r ws 
mpoedpos Tertullian, Apol. ed. Oehler note k to ch, 39,) so often used during the 
second and third centuries, but disused afterwards. 
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rian church, is the government of each congregation by a 
council of presbyters, or elders, as distinguished from the 
government by a single presbyter, or priest. To this may be 
added, the absence of a diocesan bishop. Tested by these 
criteria, the ancient church continued to be, from its origin, 
fundamentally and essentially a presbyterian church, for the 
period of nearly three centuries. 

Whilst the functions thus, so anciently assigned to the pas- 
tor, did not impair a presbyterian organization, yet, if even 
such a modification could be, as it was, introduced so early as 
Ignatius, or Justice Martyr, and if it must be, as it is, univer- 
sally conceded, that even the church of these writers could 
not safely be cited as exhibiting a purely primitive form, in 
vain, if we have consistency or discretion, will every effort be 
to delude us into taking, as a model of the institutions of the 
apostles, the church of any subsequent age. One could have 
decided, @ priori, that the human motives which were suffi- 
ciently strong to have already produced a departure from 
primitive usage, whilst the memory of apostles and apostolic 
men was yet fresh, must, afterwards, as they operated con- 
tinuously, increase that divergence ; just as surely as it could 
be predicted, that the force of the current which had pro- 
duced a leak in the levee, would eventually determine i a 
crevasse. 

And, yet, when we come to the next author that discloses 
much of the interior of the church, we are made conscious, not 
so much of a change of government, as of a greater prominence 
given to the modification which we have already characterized 
as being of an earlier origin ; and it is rather from the greater 
force given to the unity of the churches, and to all ecclesiasti- 
eal power, than from any organic changes in the government 
of the separate communities, that we seem to be already on 
our way to Rome. It is certain, that we may derive from 
Treneus, bishop of Lyons, who wrote about A. D. 170, a 
stronger argument for the papacy than for episcopacy. 
What greater force, for example, as a precedent of antiquity, 
has the fact, that each church had at this time its single 
bishop, a fact, of itself, testifying as much against, as for, the 
episcopacy of our day, than the other fact, of the claim at the 
same time, op the part of the bishop of Rome, to be a bishop 
of bishops ?—a claim then fitfully axserted, it is true, but 
already more or less generally allowed. It is an undeniable 
matter of history, that he already assumed the prerogative of 
excommunicating the distant churches of Asia Minor. More 
than this. There is distinctly ; ut forth,in [renaus, a preten- 
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tion, on the part of the church of Rome, to at least, some 
species of pre-eminence or supremacy, on account of which, 
every other church must necessarily agree with it.* This 
supremacy has as much to recommend it, as an ecclesiastical 
institution of the age, as the ever so slight traces to be found 
in him in favor of episcopacy. Whatever the proper inter- 
pretation of the words of Irenzeus, and the nature of this pre- 
tention may have been, it is certain, that an executive power, 
and ideas of relative precedence and subordination, had 
already begun to intrude themselves into the churches, 
wholly at variance with their primitive organization ; and, 
hence, that the form of church government in use at that 
time, whatever it was, ceases to be authoritative evidence of 
its primitive form. To show how alien any such claim to 
supremacy was to primitive ideas and usages, we need not go 
back so far as the times of the apostles. The bishops of 
Ignatius had no ecclesiastical superior. The churches ad- 
dressed by him were entirely independent. His epistle to 
the church of Rome, which, of all that remains under bis 
name, bears the best intrinsic marks of authenticity, and has 
the best external evidence in its support, yet exhibits no 
sign of a supremacy that, if it existed, would have been so 
likely to have been there disclosed ; nor does it even so much 
as betray any sign of the existence of a bishop of Rome. But, 
whoever would urge the testimony of Irenzus to the episcopal 
constitution of the church, and the apostolic succession, must, 
also, if logically consistent, allow at least a qualified supremacy 
of Rome. He should, moreover, be prepared to abandon en- 
tirely the peculiar ground of protestants. For Irenaeus appeals 
to tradition, as of an authority almost, if not quite, equal to that 
of the written word, and as furnishing the only authoritative 
exposition of the written word; to that tradition “ which is 
from the apostles, and is preserved in the churches by the 
succession of presbyters ;”+ and, especially, to that tradition 


* Sed quoniam valde longum est in hoc tali volumine omnium ecclesiarum enu- 
merare successiones ; Maxime et antiquissime et omnibus cognite a gloriosissimis 
duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Rome fundate et constitute ecclesia, eam quam 
habet ab apostolis traditionem et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per snecessiones 
episcoporum pervenientem usque ad nos indicantes, confundimus omnes cos, qui 
quoquo modo, vel per sibiplacientiam vel vanam gloriam vel per cacitatem et ma- 
lam sententiam praeterquam opportet colligunt. Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter 
potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoe est, eos qui 
undique fideles, in qua semper ab his qui sunt undique conservata est ea qua est ab 
apostolis traditio Contra Omnes Her. Lib. III. c. 3 §2. For Gieseler’s version of 
this passage, see Prof. Henry B. Smith's edition of Gieseler’s History, Vol. 1. pp. 
150-1 Note 10. 

+t Ad eam traditionem, que est ab apostolis, que per successiones presbyterorum 
in ecclesiis custoditur Cont Her, Lib. ILL ch, 2 §2. 
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preserved in the Roman church. the greatest, the most ancient, 
and best known to all, founded by the two most glorious 
apostles, Peter and Paul, and which had been continued, 
by an unfailing succession of bishops, down to his time.* “ By 
this succession, he says, that tradition which is from the 
apostles in the charch, and the preaching of the truth, have 
reached down to us.”t “For the truth ought not to be 
sought elsewhere, which it is so easy to get from the church : 
since the apostles have deposited, most amply, in the church, 
as in a rich store house, all things that are of the truth ; so 
that every one who wishes may draw from it the draught of 
life.”t “Those presbyters should be obeyed who hold the 
succession from the apostles; who have received, with the 
succession to the episcopate, the sure gift of truth, accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of the Father.”"§ “The truth 
should be learned where the gifts of the Lord are placed ; from 
those with whom is preserved the succession of the church 
which is from the apostles.| 

Here we have the doctrine of the apostolic succession, pure 
and simple, in its first conception ; for earlier links in the 
chain of title are totally wanting. No earlier author speaks 
of it. No evidence exists, in its favor, nearer to the times of 
the apostles, where, if they really had any successors, the evi- 
dence ought most to abound, 

The apostolic succession, as it appears in Irenaus, is not so 
much an inheritance of the right to exercise what are now 
considered exclusively clerical functions, and to const‘tute 
a church, as an inheritance of the truth, amounting to a 
miraculous and infallible gift, accompanied by a right to an 
authoritative and exclusive teaching of it. In brief, the episco- 
pal or apostolical succession, according to Irenzus, was but a 
security for the tradition of the truth ; so that, whoever rejects 
his doctrine of tradition, rejects, in like manner, his doctrine 
of the succession. Both culminate in Rome ; and the church 
of Rome holds all these claims by as good a title, at this day, 


° 


* See extract at foot of previous page, 

+ Hac ordinatione et successione ea que est ab apostolis in ecclesia traditio et 
veritaxis preconatio pervenit usque ad nos, Lib, III. ch. 3 §3. 

¢ Non opportet adhuc queerere apud alios veritatem, quam facile est ab ecclesia 
sumere; quam apostoli, quasi in depositorium dives plenissime in eam contulerint 
omnia que sunt veritatis; uti omnis quicunque velit, sumat ex ea potum vite. Lib. 
Ill. ch. 4, §1. 

§ Quapropter eis qui in ecclesia sunt, presbyteris obaudire opportet his qui succes- 
sionem ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus; qui cum episcopatus successione charisma 
veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt. Lib. IV. ch. 26, §2. 

| Ubi igitur charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud 


quos est ea quae ab apostolis ecclesix est successio, Cont, Hwr. Lib, 1V. ch, 26, $5, 
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as in the times of Ireneus. For, agreeably to him, we need 
only an undisputed succession of bishops at Rome. which, at 
least, from his day to ours, no one would pretend to question. 
The miraculous gift of an infallible tradition follows. as an in- 
herent quality of an unimpeachable succession ; and. having 
settled the point of the succession, we are not allowed to look 
elsewhere than to Rome, for the truth. The same author 
exemplifies the correctness of his own theory, by setting forth, 
in the strongest terms, the doctrine of transubstantiation.* 

If Irenzens, therefore, could be found to testify in favor of 
episcopacy, we should regard that testimony simply as little, 
or no evidence, of its apostolic origin ; since he testifies, also, 
to other things as concurrently existing, that we know to be 
alike at variance with primitive practice, and scriptural au- 
thority. He, even, with apparent unconsciousness, perverts 
the scriptures themselves, to make them support the church 
organization of his own time; for, in alluding to the event 
related in Acts xx. 17, instead of conforming to the account 
there given, he says, that Paul sent and summoned the “ bishops 
and elders from Ephesus, and the other neighboring cities.”+ 
Upon which, Alford remarks : “So early did interested and 
disingenuous interpretations begin to cloud the light which 
Scripture might have thrown on ecclesiastical questions.” 

More than a century had now elapsed since St. Paul founded 
the principal churches of the world, and authors of this and 
subsequent periods, in endeavoring to trace back a succession 
of individual bishops to him, and. other apostles, are greatly 
at variance among themselves, and seem to be embarrassed 
by a superabundance of presbyters, or bishops, of apostolic 
ordination, at the commencement of the series ; just as we 
should anticipate, if a plurality, a council of presbyters, were 
ordained by the apostles, for each church, at the commence- 


*Qni a terra est panis, percipientem invocationem Dei jam non communem 
panem esse, sed eucharistiam. ex duabus rebus constantem, terrena, et caelesti. 
Iren. Lib. iv. c. 18, § 5. Ouando ergo et mixtus calix et factus panis percipit 
verbum Pei et fit encharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi ex quibus augetur 
et consistit carnis nostrae substantia: quomodo carnem negant capacem esse 
donationis Dei, quae est vita aeterna quae sanguine et corpore Christi nutritur 
et membrum ejus est. Lib. v, ch. 2, $3. 

Tertulliin, however, allows that all churches in which the genuine doctrines 
of the apostles are taught may justly claim to be the successors of the apostles : 
Ad hane itaque formam probabuntur ab illis ecclesiis, quae licet nullum ex 

apostolis ve! apostolicis anctorem suum proferant. ut multo posteriores, quae 

denique cottidie instituuntur, tamen in eadem fide conspirantes non minus 
apostolicae deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrinae. Tertul. de Praescrip. 
Haer, ch. xxxii. 

+ In mileto. enim convocatis episcopis et pres Kiet: qui ab Epheso et a reli- 
quis proximis civitatibus, ete. Iren. Lib iii, ¢. 14, § 2. 
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ment, instead of a single one. Irenwus makes Linus the first 
bishop of Rome, to whom succeeds Anacletus ; after him, he 
makes Clement bishop, and Evaristus his successor. While 
other accounts make Clement the first ; others, Clement the 
second, and Cletus his successor; and still others, Linus the 
first, Cletus the second, and Clement the third. The succes- 
sion of the church of Antioch is in the like case ; and. so it is 
indeed, with nearly, or quite all, of the ancient churches. No 
one disputes, that the apostles ordained bishops, otherwise 
called elders, in all of the early churches. We do not need 
the evidence of tradition for that ; for we have the testimony 
of the Scriptures. Episcopal authors refer to tradition, to 
show that one such was ordained ; but, when tradition is inter- 
rogated as to what one, several names, supported by various 
authorities, contend fur that honor ; a phenomenon which is 
exactly in conformity to, and supports, the testimony of the 
Scriptures, in opposition to a corrupted and withered tradi- 
tion, and to episcopacy, that a plurality of bishops were ordained 
in every church.* 

The principal testimony of Irenzeus to episcopacy is derived 
solely, or mainly, by inference, from the prominence thus as- 
signed by him to. individual bishops, in tracing the apostolic 
succession. We still find no traces of a diocesan or metropolitan 
organization, except so far as the claim then arrogated by the 
bishop of Rome may be so considered. For aught that ap- 
pears, the ordinary bishop is still, as in the so-called epistles of 
Ignatius, the principal official of a congregation merely, or of 
a single local community ; but he is no longer seen in that in- 
variable and intimate association with his presbyters in which 
he is exhibited in the Ignatian epistles. We are left in doubt 
as to what were, at this time, the specific functions of the 
presbytery. Although the distinctive significance of the title 
of presbyter, as used in modern times, to indicate an order in- 
ferior to the bishop, is by no means invariably observed, yet 
the occasionally indiscriminate use of these terms seems to be 
the relic and reminiscence of an age already then passed. 

As we should naturally expect, when we proceed to the third 


*Even Cardinal Perrone is driven to a kind of half way concession, that cer- 
tainly does not aid the pre-eminence which episcopacy strives to assign, on 
apostolic authority, to its single bishop : “ Certe nihil prohibet, quominus dica- 
mus p/ures per id temporis, vigente persecutione et postulantibus ecclesiae ad- 
junctis consecratos in episcopos fuisse.’ De Ec. Not., Part 1, ch. 3, ob. 2, note 
1. If nothing prohibits us from saying, that, in the times of the apostles, the 
government of the church was administered by a plurality of bishops, or elders, 
where is the apostolic precedent, or authority, for the substitution of a single 
one in place of the council ? 
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century, this distinction of bishop and presbyter is both well de- 
fined and steadily observed ; and, at the same time, the total de- 
parture of the former official from all likeness to any prototype in 
the scriptures, is sincerely deplored. Origen, who wrote inthe 
early part of this century, characterizes the bishops of his time 
as more properly princes than disciples ; as proud and haughty ; 
inaccessible to poor, but exemplary disciples ; intent on making 
money out of their official position, and wholly alienated from 
the spirit and practice of Christianity ;* all must allow, but 
indifferent testimony to the claims of the order, to be the sue- 
cessors of the apostles. This was not much more than acentury 
after Saint John, the last of the apostles, had gone to his rest. 
Cyprian says, likewise, of the bishops of half a century later : 
“Very many bishops who ought to have devoted themselves 
to the exhortation of, and shown themselves an example to, 
others, despising their holy trust, became curators of secular 
things ; leaving their church, deserting their people, and wan- 
dering abroad, they watched eagerly the markets where money 
was to be made by traffic; and, whilst the brethren in the 
church were suffering from hunger, they sought to accumulate 
large fortunes ; to wrest lands from others by fraud, and to in- 
crease their property by multiplying the rates of interest.” 
Although the church had thus acquired a form in the time 
of Tertullian, (A. D. 200,) in which the distinction of bishop 
and presbyter was perfectly well marked, its organization is 
best disclosed in the epistles of Cyprian, the author just cited, 
who wrote about the middle of the third century. In the 
African churches, to which these epistles principally relate, 
each separate congregation had still its own bishop, who was 
as yet hardly, if at all, distinguishable in his relative position 
and functions, from the modern pastor of a Presbyterian 
church ; having but a little more power, and not a whit more 
extended local jurisdiction. Of course, he bore no resemblance 
whatever to a modern prelate. The distinction between the 
bishop and his presbyters seems not to have been generically 
different from that which existed in the former century, only 
somewhat more prominent. Thus, in the passage just cited, the 
bishops referred to had but one church, and one congregation, 


* Commentary on Matt. xx. 17 ; xxi, 12; Orgenis Comm. ed Huetius, Vol. I, 
p. 420, 441, 442 and 73. 

t Episcopi plurimi, quos et hortamento esse oportet ceteris et exemplo, divi- 
na procuratione contemta procuratores rerum saecularium fieri, derelicta cathe- 
dra, Fey deserta, per alienas provincias oberrantes negotiationis quaestuosae 
niundinas aucupari, esurientibus in ecclesia fratribus habere argentum largiter 
velle, fundos insidiosis fraudibus rapere, usuris multiplicantibus foeuus augere 
Cyprian de Lapsis, ch. vi. 
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to look after ; and when we read the names of the localities 
from which came the bishops of the councils of this period, we 
find that the places were too inconsiderable, and the bishops 
themselves, in the different provinces, too nwnerous, to have 
been, for the most part, at least, other than the pastors of sin- 
gle congregations. The bishop was the sole preacher of the 
congregation, and the presbyter never preached except by 
special delegation.* This shows how clearly the bishop was 
a merely local official, and how precisely he filled the place of 
a local pastor, as well as how far the priest of this day is from 
representing the presbyter of that. If there was any excep- 
tion, (which is doubtful), it was in the instance of the very few 
large cities, like Carthage ; as the rule seems to have been, to 
have but one bishop in each place, since the church in each 
place was regarded as but one.t 

Cyprian himself had no jurisdiction, as bishop; beyond the 
limits of Carthage. He writes of those over whom he presid- 
ed asa single church, not as a plurality of churches ; of his 
charge as consisting not of priests, nor of clergy, but of people 
plebs—dwelling in his immediate locality, with whom he is in 
constant communication, and from whom he could not well be 
separated.t That the bishops even of the principal cities of 
provinces had as yet acquired no jurisdiction over the pastors 
or bishops of other localities, conclusively appears, in his ad- 
dress, on occasion of the opening of an important council of 
African bishops, from the different towns of the province, 
where he says :§ “No one of us has constituted himself a 
bishop of bishops, or compels his colleagues by a tyrannical ter- 
ror to an enforced obedience ; since every bishop has no other 


* Bingham’s Antigq. c. c. Book II. ch. iv, § 4. 

+ Monet ipse in evangelio suo et docet, dicens: Et erit unus grex et unus 
pastor (John x. 16), et esse posse uno in loco aliquis existimat aut multos pasto- 
res aut plures greges? Cyprian de Unitate Ee. 9 8. Unns in ecclesia ad tem- 
pus sacerdos et ad tempus judex vice Christi. Epist. lix. § 7. 

t De plebe ista nostra qux apud nos est et nobis de dignatione Dei commissa 
est. Epist. Ixvi. §7. So he writes of himself as collegis omnibus fideliter 
junctus, plebi sux in episcopata quadriennio jam probatus. Epist. lix. § 8. 
Longe istine excurrere et diu a plebe cui de divina indulgentia praesumus 
abesse non datur facultas Epist. Ixviii. 

§ Neque erim quisquam nostrum episcopum se esse episcoporum constituit 
aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit, quando 
habeat omnis episcopus pro licentia libertatis et potestatis sue arbitrium pro- 
prium tamque judicari ab alio non possit, quam nec ipse potest alterum judi- 
care. Sed expectemus universi judicium Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui unus 
et solus habet potestatem et preponendi nos in ecclesia suze gubernatione et de 
actu nostro judicandi. 

See, also, Epist. lxxii- Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus, aut legem 
damus habeat in ecclesie administratione voluntatis suae arbitrium liberum, 
quando unusquisque praepositus. 
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restraint upon his power and his liberty, than what is imposed 
by his own will; and, as one of us can not judge «nother, so nei- 
ther can he be judged by another. But let us all look forward 
to the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who solely and alone 
has the power of setting us up over the government of his 
church, or of passing judyment on our acts.’ 

The church, however, was divided into certain provinces, 
the exact limits of which were so imperfectly defined, and so 
little known, that Cyprian had to inform the bishop of Rome 
of the extent of that in which he resided, and which comprised 
as well Africa Propria, as Numidia, and Mauritania.* This 
province he calls his, in the same sense that we call the coun- 
ty, state, or country in which we reside, and in whose organi- 
zation we participate, ours. The bishops, or pastors, of this 
province, with the presbyters or elders assembled together in 
council, were the only authority that assumed any jurisdiction 
over the ecclesiastical affairs of the province. This council 
alone governed and controlled, as the only superior power, the 
church of each locality within it.t The only prerogative w hich 
Cyprian, as bishop of the metropolitan, or chief city of the 
province, seemed to enjoy, was that of opening the delibera- 
tions of this provincial synod, by an address, and the far more 
important one, of being the organ of its correspondence—all 
its decrees being promulg: ited, apparently, through him. One 
radical fault of this provincial synod, or council, as thus organ- 
ized, at this period, and which led, by the easiest possible gra- 
dations, to the usurpation of all its powers by the bishop of the 
metropolitan city, was, that nothing seems to ‘have been defined 
as to the manner in which it could be lawfully convoked, or as 
to the numbers necessary to constitute a quorum. The con- 
sequence was, that we find Cyprian addressing letters, as hav: 
ing the authority of the council, sometimes, in the name of 
himself, and three or four bishops, with a number of presby- 
ters ; sometimes, with utter indefiniteness, in the name of Cyp- 
rian ‘and his colleagues ; - and, sometimes, a letter is addressed, 
in his own name, w vhich assumes to speak by authority of some 
unspecified council. The ultimate result of so well recognized 
an organ of so indefinite a council, it ought not to have been 
difficult to foresee ; and it was, doubtless, through this gap, 
that modern apreengenn entered, and took possession. 


“ Epist. xivill, 

+ That the like government prevailed elsewhere is shown by the Epistle of 
Firmilianus. Epist. Cypr. xxv. 

¢ This defect we find carefully remedied, at a subsequent period, when epis- 
copacy was once firmly established. 
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There is, yet, this further fundamental difference between 
the episcopacy of the time of Cyprian and its modern re- 
presentative ; that the primitive council of elders was still 
retained ; while all trace of this indispensable feature of a 
primitive organization, and which rendered the primitive form 
essentially presbyterian, has long since been obliterated 
from the church that now claims to be derived, by succession, 
from the aposiles. In the time of Cyprian, as in the apos- 
tolic age, each congregation was still provided with its own 
elders and deacons, as well as with its own bishop. “As 
late as the third century,” says Neander, “the presbyters 
still maintained their footing, as a college of counsellors, 
at the side of the bishops; and the latter could undertake 
nothing of importance without calling to their assistance the 
deliberative assembly of presbyters. When Cyprian, bishop 
of the church in Carthage, was separated from his community 
by his flight from persecution, if he had business to transact 
relating to the interests of the church, he immediately com- 
municated it to his presbyters remaining behind in Carthage, 
and excused himself, when he was obliged to decide any mat- 
ter without their assistance. He declares it to be his invaria- 
ble principle, to do nothing on his own responsibility, and 
without their advice. Alluding to the ociaiil relation of the 
bishops to the presbyters, he call them his ‘ compresbyteros,’”* 
(co-presby ters). 

It is idle, to liken this form of episcopacy to that of the 
present day. Whatever ground there may be for referring 
back the original change in the government of the church, by 
which a peculiar prominence was assigned to one of tle elders, 


* Neander’s Church History, vol. L., p. 192. Aprimordio episcopatus mei 
statuerim nihil sine concilio vestro et consensu plebis mea privatim sententia 
gerere. Sicut honor mutuus poscit, in commune tractabimus Epist. 14. See 
also, Bingham’s Antiq. C. C. Book II. ch. 19. § 8. 

How easily, however, could a bishop who was the mouth-piece of the provin- 
cial council, usurp all authority within his own church? At first, Cyprian 
apologized, that, in an absence from bis people enforced by persecution he as- 
sumed of his own authority to appoint even a reader ;—but, as this provoked 
no dissent, he proceeded to the appointment of a presbyter ; all of which was 
contrary to the general rule most distincily recognized by himself (Epist. xxix, 
xxxviii, xxxix xl.) But, in these cases, the appointees were capable men, who 
had endured as martyrs, the extreme rigors of the persecution of the heathen 
emperors, and had survived as by miracie ; so that, he insisted, they were more 
properly designated to office by God, than by himself. Who could have the 
courage to object, against preferment so well and worthily bestowed, the bare 
infringement of an abstract rule of govern:nent, the sole object of which was, 
after all, but to secure competent and suitable appoiutments? When, still la- 
ter, Cyprian assumed to dispose by his own absolute authority of the charitable 
funds of the church, this further usurpation provoked the schism of Felicissim- 
us Neander’s Ch. Hist. vol. i. 232, 3. 

27 
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under the title of bishop, to a period so early that this change 
may have received the sanction of Saint John, there is no pre- 
tence of authority whatever, either in scripture, or tradition, 
for saying that the other and far more important change, by 
which the church cast off its local presbyters, or elders, and 
deacons, and assumed the present episcopal form, had any apos- 
tolic sanction, or was within a hundred and fifty years of tle pe- 
riod of the longest-lived apostle. So long as the bishop was left, 
with his primitive presbytery, in charge of a single congrega- 
tion, church government remained essentially presbyterian. It 
was a large usurpation, not effected without much strenuous op- 
position, and which essentially and radically changed the whole 
organization and government of the church, when the functions 
of this presbytery were nearly or entirely superceded, and, 
in lieu of a college of presbyters to each church, a single pres- 
byter usurped tle functions of all, under the name of bishop 
first, and then of priest ; and when the only representative of 
a presbytery thus left, was a convention to deliberate on the 
affairs of the churches at large, composed of those presbyters 
who had, each in his own person, usurped the functions of the 
primitive presbytery.* It is by this latter revolution which 
had but commenced in the time of Cyprian, that the present 
Episcopal chureh acquired its distinctive form. And, thus, pre- 


Jatic episcopacy, as it now exists in the Episcopal and Catho- 
lic churches, is, as a form of government, a purely human in- 
stitution, in every one of its features. 


*So marked was the departure of the <hurch in the fourth century when it 
ultimately assumed the leading characteristics of modern episcopacy, from the 
post-apostolic form of government disclosed in the epistles of Ignatius, and to 
which episcopaleans are so fond of appealing, that Bishop Pearson bases one of 
his most cogent arguments in favor of the genuineness of those epistles upon 
this great revolution. by which the presbytery was sacrificed to prelacy. “ All 
his epistles,” says Bingbam “are so full of great eulogiums of the presbytery 
as acting in the nature of an ecclesiastical senate together with the bishop, that 
our late learned defender of those epistles thence concludes, that the power 
and privileges of presbyteries was greater in the second century, when Igna- 
tius lived, than in the fourth age of the church, when, he thinks, the powers and 
authority of the presbyteries was a little” (! the bishop says tantopere, so greatly,) 
* sunk and diminished over all the world. and even at Alexandria itself, where it 
had most of all flourished. And this he makes an argument of the antiquity of 
those epistles, that they were the genuine product of Ignatius, because no one 
of the fourth age would have given such enconiums of the presbytery, or armed 
them with so great authority and power.” Antiq. of the Church. Book II. ch. 
xix., 99. Nemo tam seris ecclesiae temporibus, presbyterium tot laudibus 
cumulasset, tanta auctoritate armasset, cujus postatus ea tempestate etiam Alex- 
andriae ubi maxime floruerat tantopere imminuata est. Pearson Vindic Ignat. 
Par. 2, c. 16, p. 428. What more distinct acknowledgement could be made b 
a most learned Prelate, that the episcopal form is not the most ancient form rf 
the church ? 
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This position is fully supported by the authority of St. 
Jerome, the most learned of all the church fathers, who wrote 
in the latter part of the fourth century, and who had access 
to many sources of the ancient history of the church which 
have now perished, He was, as is well known, the author of 
the vulgate translation of the Scriptures, now universally used 
by the Catholic church, and is continually cited, by all the 
learned authorities of that church, as one of its four greatest 
and most reliable saints and teachers. No episcopalean ought 
to cavil,in a matter relating to church government, at testi- 
mony which is so largely referred te, and highly esteemed, 
both by catholic and anglican. His words, in commenting on 
Titus i. 5, are as follows: “ Presbyter, therefore, is the same 
us bishop } and, before rivalries had sprung up in religious 
matters, due to the promptings of the devil, so that people 
began to say ‘I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, but I of Cephas,’ 
the churches were governed by a common council of Presbyters. 
But, when it came to pass, that every one thought those he 
baptized belonged to him, and not to Christ, it was universally 
determined, that a single person chosen from among the 
presbyters, should be placed over the rest, and that he should 
have the care of the church, in order that the causes of schism 
might be taken away.” The same author, after citing numer- 
ous proofs from the Scriptures of the original equality of 
bishops and elders, concludes as follows: “ We have adduced 
these things, for the purpose of showing that, originally, bish- 
ops and presbyters were the same, but that, by degrees, and 
in order that the germs of strife might be removed, the whole 
charge was devolved on one. As the presbyters, therefore, 
know, that they are subjected to a superior by ecclesiastical 
usage alone, so let bishops understand, that they hold a rank 
superior to presbyters more from established custom, than 
because it was so determined by the infallible direction of the 
Lord, and that they ought to govern the church in common 
with the presbyters.* 


* Idem est ergo presbyter qui et episcopus; et antequam diaboli instinctu studia 
in religione fierent et diceretur in populis, Ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem 
Cephe (1 Cor. 1. 12,) communi presbyterorum consilio Ecclesia: gubernabantur : Post- 
quam vero unusquisque eos quos baptizaverat suos putabat esse, non Christi, in toto 
orbe decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus superponeretur cseteris, ad quem 
omnis Ecclesiz cnra pertineret et schismatum semina tollerentur. 

Hc propterea, at ostenderemus apud veteres eosdem fuisse presbyteros quos et 
episcopos: panlatim vero ut dissensionum plantaria evelleruntur, ad unum solicitu 
dinem esse delatam. Sicut ergo presbyteri sciunt, se ex Ecclesia consuetudine 
ei sibi praepositus fuerit, esse subjectos; ita episcopi noverimt, se magis consuetu- 
dine qnam dispositionis Dominica veritate, presbyteris esse majores et in commune 
debere Ecclesiam regere. See also, Epistle 146, ad Evangelum. 
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When, in the course of the half century that followed Cy- 
prian, it suited the clergy to annihilate the remains of the 
presbyterian form of government bequeathed to the church 
by the apostles, the title of presbyter was allowed to survive 
the extinction of the order, and the official on whom the title 
was devolved, was elevated to all the functions of the post- 
apostolic bishop; whilst it was found necessary, in order to 
secure the present form of episcopacy, which thus rose upon 
the ruin of apostolic institutions, that councils should forbid 
the creation of any more of such primitive bishops as we read 
of in the epistles of Ignatius.* 

If the testimony of Tertullian and Cyprian could be invoked 
to sustain an episcopal rather than a presbyterian organiza- 
tion, we might well except to their evidence ; though, as it is, 
this is by no means necessary for the purposes of our argu- 
ment.t Their testimony, in all its latitude, would carry us 
beyond episcopacy, to a form of government as distasteful to 
the episcopalean, as to the presbyterean. It would carry us, 
by the most irresistible logical consistency, to Rome. Whether 
the weight of that testimony depend upon the actual practice, 
and the current ideas and usages of the church of their times, 
or, upon their personal evidence to tradition and antiquity, 
their writings would avail as much to sustain a pope as a 
bishop. If we follow these authors, implicitly, we must recog- 
nize with them, the bishop of Rome as the bishop of bishops,t 
and the Roman church as the mother of churches,§ as the 
chair of Saint Peter, the principal church from which sacerdotal 
unity has proceeded.| We must preserve unbroken the unity 


* Bingham’s Antiq. of the church Vol I. p. 154. 

+ A sufficient reason why we should not accept of the church of their day as 
conformible to apostolic usage and of the primitive type, is found in the numerous 
church officers, known as subdeacons, readers, acolytes, and ostarii, who are 
brought to view in their writings, and all dignified with the title of ‘‘cleri,”’ or 
clergy, but the nature of whose functions one ever so familiar with Scriptural, or 
post-apostolic literature, must learn from other sources. With painful consistency, 
the council of Trent averred all these offices to have been in the church from the 
very beginning. Sess, XXIII. ec. 2. 

t Memeuto claves hic Dominum Petro et per ewm Ecclesiz reliquisse Tertullian, 
Scorp. c. 10. Audio edictum esse propositum et quidem peremptorium: pontifex 
scilicet maximus, quod est episcopus episcoporum edicit. Tertullian de Pudicitia 
ch. 1, Stephanus, (bishop of Rome, ) qui sic de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur et se 
successionem Petri tenere contendit super quem fundamenta eeclesie collocata sunt 
ete Stephanus qui per successionem cathedram Petri habere se predicat. Cyprian 
Epist. 65, §17. 

§ Inflexibilis pertinacie non tantum radicis et matris sinum atque complexum 
recusavit Epist. XLV. Nos hortatos eos esse, ut ecclesia catholice radicem et 
matricem agnoscerent ac tenerent Epist. XLVIII. 

| Navigare audent et ad Petri Cathedram atque ad ecclesiam principalem unde 
unitas sacerdoralis exorta est. Epist. LIX. LXXI. and LXXIII. 
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of that church, and admit that salvation is impossible outside 
of its limits.* The most that can be said, to abate from this 
testimony to the primacy of Saint Peter, and the succession to 
it is, that Cyprian himself did not adhere very consistenly to 
his own teaching; for his doctrine, on this head, was quite 
explicit, whilst his conduct and example were very contuma- 
cious. But protestants employ the same casuistry, to 
obviate the testimony of the fathers to the antiquity of the 
errors of the Catholic church, that the Catholics themselves 
use, to pervert the Scriptures to the support of them. 

Cyprian, moreover, would be as good an authority for the 
practice of priestly absolution, as he could be for the episco- 
pacy.t He is just as good an authority for the primitive and 
apostolic teaching of one, as he could be for the primitive and 
apostolic institution of the other. To say nothing of another 
established practice of the church of his time, and of the wit- 
ness he also bears to the fact, that prayers for the dead were 
already inaugurated.t The opinions of the fathers, even the 
earliest of them, must thus be received with grains of allow- 
ance ; and the organization and institutions of the church of 
the third century, are very far from being undoubted and 
exact models of those of the first. 

As we descend towards modern times, with the addition of 
every half a century, we unearth more and more of the abomina- 
tions of popery. The moment we leave the divine original, hu- 
man impurities begin to mingle with the stream of tradition. 
The corruption commences at the very departure from the foun- 
tain; and,if we should come still half a century, or a century, 
further down the current of time, from the writers where we 
have now stopped, we should find more specific authorities in 
favor of episcopacy, ax it now exists, and scarcely any Roman 
superstition and error unsupported by the same authorities, 
the worship of the Virzin, and of all manner of angels, saints, 
and relics included. 

The usual habit of those who argue in favor of episcopacy 
is, to confound all dates, and to cite, indiscriminately, the tes- 


* Nemini salus esse nisi in ecclesia possit. Epist. IV. 

+ Unde intelligimus non nisi in ecclesia prepositis et in evangelica lege acdomi- 
nica ordinatione fundatis licere baptizare et remissam peccatorum dare Epist. LXIL. 

¢t Ouod episcopi antecessores nostri religiose considerantes et salubriter provi- 
dentes censuerunt ne quis frater excedens ad tutelam vel curam clericum nomina- 
ret, ac siquis hoc fecisset, non offerretur pro eo nec sacrificium pro dormitione ejus 
celebraretur. Neque enim apud altare Dei meretur nominari in sacerdotum prece qui 
ab altari sacerdotes et ministros voluit avocare. Et ideo Victorcum contra formam 
nuper in concilio a sacerdotibus datam Geminium Faustinum presbyterum ausus 
sit tutorem constituere, non est qnod pro dormitione ejus apud vos fiat oblatio, aut 
deprecatio aliqua nomine ejus in ecclesia frequentetur. Epist. I. 
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timony of councils and fathers which are spread apart, often, 
by several eenturies, and without regard to their several pe- 
riods, as being all alike the voice of primitive antiquity.* And, 
while the period to which they testify, is thus kept out of 
view, the ecclesiastical usages of that period are but partially 
revealed, and all allusion to certain other church institutions, 
as well established as the episcopacy, is carefully avoided, lest 
it might greatly impair, or entirely destroy, the weight of the 
authority . We cheerfully allow these councils and fathers, as 
witnesses to the facts of their own age ; but we will not allow 
one age to have been, in every case, an exact representative 
and counterpart of a preceding age. Nor is it consistent to 
adopt this species of testimony, as conclusive, on one point of 
church practice, and reject it arbitrarily on other points; to 
carve out, from the practice of a period, what suits precon- 
ceived notions and prejudices, for modern conformity, and ar- 
bitrarily to insist, that all else is a corruption of primitive us- 
age. If the church organization of any period is adopted as a 
type, let all the church usages and institutions of that period 
be, in like manner, accepted, as consistency demands, on the 
same evidence ; but, if the usages and institutions of no other 
period than that of the scriptures can thus be safely followed 


out, then away with all other ecclesiastical precedents of an- 
tiquity. 


Art. VI.—HOUSEHOLD BAPTISM.+ 
By Rey. W. R. Powers, Wilton, Conn. 


Ir baptism, unlike circumcision, required conscious faith in 
every subject of it; that is, required individual responsibility 
and choice, it would seem unreasonable, that in giving an ac- 
count of its administration, in many instances, a peculiar 
term should have been employed that implies the contrary. 
The terms ofyo5, and oiyia,are employed undeniably, in acol- 
lective sense, to include all the members of a family, or house- 


*One is confounded in Bingham’s Antiquities of the Church, when he reads 
of “bishops,” treated in the same manner as if they were great modern pre- 
lates, when, for the most part, at least, prior to the council of Nice, these so- 
called bishops were, in reality, nothing but country, or village parsons.—the 
preac hers of a single congregation, bearing no similarity nor relation whatever 
in their position, functions, powers or duties to the modern bishop ; the whole 
parallel ending with the name. 

t Dr. Bushnell’s Arguments for Infant Baptism. [By Rev. Irah Chase, D. D., 
Newton, Mass.] Christian Review, October 1863. 
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hold, having no reference whatever to their age or capacity. 
To speak of baptizing a HouseHo.p, is to speak of baptizing 
the infant children that may be included under such a designa- 
tion. It is a Jewish word, conveying a Jewish idea, and is the 
first and simplest organic unity of God’s ancieut church. This 
peculiarity was perpetuated, and carried forward into the new 
dispensation of the Gospel, as one of its fittest and most ap- 
propriate agencies for establishing the kingdom of Christ in 
the world. 

When our Lord was about sending out his chosen disciples, he 
said : “ And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be 
to this house” [r@ oxtyw tov]. “And if the son of peace 
be there your peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to 
you again.”* see peculiar blessings were to come upon a 
whole household, infants not excepted, “ unconscious babes,” 
as they might some of them be, on account of the disposition 
of its head. If he were a “son of peace,” God’s peace was to 
visit each one of the family, infants included, if any belonged 
to it. And in the case of Zaccheus, Jesus said to him: “ This 
day is salvation come to this house, for as much as he is a son 
of Abraham.”+ In these instances, the benefit bestowed upon 
the head of the. household, flows to each individual member of 
it, whether infant, or adult. And the language of Jesus ex- 
emplifies the Jewish usage of the word. 

But our Baptist critics have their own method with this 
subject, and Dr. Chase has done much to develop and give it 
force. We propose to notice the arguments adduced by him, 
in his long and exhaustive article, reviewing Dr. Bushnell, in 
the Christian Review. 

In order to show, that the grace of God bestowed upon the 
heads of families or households, descends to each member of 
them respectively, and that the children are partakers of 
whatever good things fall to their parents, or guardians, Dr. 
Bushnell has observed: “ Do we not all know that what is 
given to the father includes the children, and that his faith is 
the faith of the house ?” Dr. Chase does not “know ” this, or, 
at least, does not view it in the same light. To the first ques- 
tion he responds: “That is, what is given to the father is 
given to the children.” This is not quite a fair statement. 
The words are plain enough. The writer means that blessings 
of spiritual birth and everlasting life conferred upon the par- 
ents, embrace the offspring also, as by a natural law. Such 
we believe is, according to the promise, the design of God ; 


+ Luke, xix: 9. 


“ Luke, x: 5. 
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and these blessings are made operative through the organic 
unity of the family. Our author, in opposing Dr. Bushnell, 
further says: “ We can not answer in the affirmative without 
limitation.”* We here give his “limitation,” ab ovo usque ad 
mala, Thus: “The pastorate of a ehurch, or membership ina 
scientific society, or in some association of artists, or of me- 
chanics, or of merchants, may be given to a father, while it is 
not given to his children.” If this were true, which it is not, 
nothing is gained by the writer. A benefit conferred on the 
parents of a family, even in a temporal matter, may be of great 
influence upon the welfare and happiness of the offspring. 
Much more, however, may be justly cilcalated on spirtaal fa- 
vors in this relation. It can not be that so excellent a man as 
Dr. Chase will deny this. To the second question, the follow- 
ing is the reply: “If his faith is to be accounted the faith of 
the house, so that they are to be baptized in virtue of it, why 
did not the apostle Paul think of this great principle, when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, ‘ If any brother hath a wife that be- 
lieveth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not 
put her away.’ Why did he not add, but let her without de- 
lay be baptized ? for, though unbelieving, she is sanctified by 
her husband ; she is kindly disposed toward him, and, do we 
not all know that his faith is the faith of the house?”+ Dr. 
Chase frequently appeals to “common sense,” and to “ com- 
mon candor,” why should he so forget both here? The prin- 
ciple spoken of in Corinthians has another reference, and a 
different ground to rest upon, than the one for which we are 
contending in the present instance. The relation of the mother 
to the husband and father of the children, is far unlike that of 
the children to the parent. Our author must have very eon- 
fused views of these things, as well as of infant baptism, to in- 
dulge in such strange language. The principle is easy to an- 
derstand. The head, or heads of a household, being blessed 
by faith and repentance towards God, the children are entitled 
to be blessed with them, in all the mercies of the New Cove- 
nant, the same as were the children of the faithful under the 
dispensation of Moses. The faith of Abraham, was the faith 
of his household, and so was the faith of Crispus and Stephanas. 
God established the connection between the faith of the head 
of the family, or household, and the sign and seal of it, to be 
applied to the offspring, when he gave circumcision as the 
seal of Abraham’s “righteousness of faith.” For, on what 
principle can its application to the infant child be explained, if 


* Christian Review, Oct. 1863. p. 533. 7 Ibid. p. 533. 
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not on that for which we contend? If baptism is too sacred to 
be applied to those whom Christ pronounced types of the 
kingdom of heaven, will Dr. Chase tell us why the “seal of 
the righteousness of faith” was administered to Abraham’s in- 
fant seed? Let there be no dispute as to the nature of cir- 
cumcision and baptism ; that is unnecessary. The former was 
a seal of the righteousness of Abraham’s faith. Now, on the 
principles on which baptism is denied to children of Christian 

arents, bow is it, that so sacred a thing was enjoined by Je- 
Sowa to be applied to infants? Was it not precisely on the 
principle of extending the condition and blessing of the pa- 
rental head to the seed? In the present case, the argument 
is, that the apostles continue the same ideas and terms appli- 
cable to Israel under the law of circumcision, to Christian ex- 
periences, rites and duties. The faith of the household se- 
cured the covenant blessings to the offspring under the Mosaic 
dispensation ; and the language, modes of thought and expres- 
sions in the apostolic records, show us that the same law of 
influence and blessing continues, and ever must continue, as 
long as the race shall need Christianity. Circumcision was 
administered to households—baptism was administered to 
households. The faith of Jacob was the faith of his house- 
hold, as well when there were infants, and children in it, as at 
other times, when there were none; nor were these ever except- 
ed, anv more than was Rachel, when her behavior appeared some- 
what exceptionable.* The faith of Cornelius, of Zaccheus and 
of Crispus, was the faith of their households, the same as that 
of Moses, of Jacob, and of Joshua. Surely Dr. Chase, who has 
thought and written so much on these subjects, ought to un- 
derstand this principle, even if his school does not. 


EXAMPLES OF HOUSEHOLD BAPTISM. 
I. Household of the Jailor.t 


(a) When the keeper of the prison asked,—* What must I 
do to be saved?” The reply was: “Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house:” yar 
owSron ov yal 6 oiyd: cov. Here we have the very ideas 
for which we are contending, brought out prominently. The 
house of this Roman Jailor was to be blessed with life and sal- 
vation, on hisown faith. Could not the seal of the righteousness 
of his faith be given to his children, as well as to the children 
of Abraham? The organic unity and covenant relation of the 


* Gen. xxxi: 19-35. t Acts, xvi: 29-33. 
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family are clearly laid down. The apostle, by this declara- 
tion, silences every argument of Dr. Chase. On his principles, 
it is incapable of explanation. “ The faith of the parent is the 
faith of the house.” 

(b) The announcement in the 33d verse, that the Jailor “was 
baptized, he and all his” (yat of avrob mavres,) “ straight- 
way,” is in perfe ct accordance with the promise of the apostle. 
The phrase, “all his,” comprehends the household, whether in- 
fant children existed in it or otherwise. A circumstance which 
shows this only more plainly, is, that the Syriac version, which 
deserves especial consideration, both for its great antiquity, 
and the accordance of its idiom with that spoken by Christ 
and the apostles, emphatically proclaims the nature of the 
household. The usual phrase is,—sulhun b’ nay bytheh, “ all 
the sons of his house.” It is not contended, that this version 
implies the existence of children in these families, any more 
explicitly than the Greek original, only that the Jewish idea 
is more graphically brought out. The proposition, therefore, 
is, that the use of this term, HOUSEHOLD, in such a connection, 
is equivalent to a declaration, that children of the family were 
baptized with their parents. Would any one deny, if circum- 
cision bad been predicted of a heathen ‘household converted 
to Judaism, that the rite was administered to the children by 
virtue of the faith of the parents? Why, then, deny baptism ? 
Do you say, circumcision was known to apply to infants, but 
we have no evidence in regard to baptism? But this family- 
baptism is introduced to prove that very thing. A family is 
baptized. The Antipedobaptist begs the point in dispute, 
and then calls for other proof! He assumes that there is 
no baptizing of children, and immediately undertakes the im- 
possible task of eliminating them from these households. Suc- 
cess will crown his efforts when he can show, that the word 
Family has the force to include only the parents, and to exclude 
the children. 

(c) Dr. Chase argues thus: “We have only to read the 
preceding verse—' They spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house.’ ‘ All his,’ who, as stated 
in the thirty-third verse, were baptized, are manifestly the 
same as ‘all that were in his house,’ to whom, as stated in the 
thirty-second, the word of the Lord was spoken. Besides, in 
the thirty-fourth verse, we are informed, that “he rejoiced, 
with all his house, having believed in God. He, with his, or, 
with all that were in his house, having believed the word of 
the Lord spoken to them, rejoiced. They all rejoiced, having 
believed.”* 


" * Christian Review, 1863, p. 5,338, 
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But this criticism, and the argument with it, must fail. For, 
1. The criticism, as we shall soon see, is unsound; and, 2. 
Granting the whole household is included in the rejoicing, it 
will not follow, that every person in it, was old enough to have 
actual belief as the cause of his rejoicing. A few facts, to 
which Antipedobaptist writers never refer, as we can find, are 
necessary to be brought to their attention. 

The apostles were illiterate Jews, and they thought in Ar- 
amean phraseology, and what they thought they wrote as the 
Holy Spirit directed. All these modes of thinking and writ- 
ing, are indebted, in a very great degree, to their Sacred 
Books, their ancient’religion and habits of life. Let us see, 
then, how their fathers thought and spoke. In 2 Kings, XXiil: 
1, 2, 3, we find, that king Josiah having gathered “all the 
elders of Judah and Jerusalem ;” “all the men of Judah and 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, and the priests and 
the prophets, and all the people, both small and great,” and 
“read in their ears all the words of the books of the Covenant,” 
etc. “And the king made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and his 
testimonies, and his statutes, with all their heart, and all their 
soul,” etc. This gathering for entering into a covenant, in- 
cluded the children, in whose ears the law was read. In the 
book of Joshua, viii: 35, all the words of the law are said to 
have been “read before all the congregation of Israel, with 
the women, and the little ones,” (jon). If, then, covenants 
were made with the people of Israel, with the “little ones” ; 
if the “ law was read in their ears,” there is a large precedent 
for the language here in Acts, xvi. With this fact evident in 
history, this mode of speech everywhere appearing in the an- 
cient sacred books, will Dr. Chase’s negation prove that there 
were no children in the family of the Jailor ? 

But we are told that the rejoicing was on the part of those 
who believed, and all were believers, or must, in consequence, 
have been believers. And here comes in the point of criticism. 
Dr. Bushnell had said, in order to show, that no evidence ex- 
isted on the face of the language, of any believing, but the 
Jailor ; “ But the participle believing, is singular and not plural 
in the original, and the phrase, ‘ with all his house,’ plainly be- 
longs to the verb, and not to the participle. Rigidly translated, 
the passage would read, ‘he rejoiced with all his house, 
himself believing.’  T he original is, yal 7 yad\lasato 
mavorxt MEMLOTEVY@S TW Clg. The original undeniably 
sustains Dr. Bushnell, for zexzorevya@s is certainly sin- 
gular. Dr. Chase argues thus: “If he and they re- 
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joiced together (and this is the obvious and undeniable mean- 
ing), surely we must admit, that not only he but they also could 
and did believe. The rejoicing was a consequence of believ- 
ing ; and how could they participate in the joy of believing, if 
the y had not believed?”* Thus far, then, the argument 
is against the text of the original, and onan as<umption thatthe 
househould could not have rejoiced, or could not have been said 
to have rejoiced, without every individual of it being a believer, 
which it is easy to show, is an entire mistake. Dr. Chase has 
lost his labor, as we will soon prove. Before that, however, 
let us for the sake of exhibiting the peculiar spirit of Baptist 
writers (and Dr. Chase is, indeed, among’ the most amiable of 
them all), look at this language alittle further. He continues the 
above, thus: “ The effort to make it supposed that they did not 
believe by inserting the word himself before the word believ- 
ing——himself be lieving i isa very graveerror. We are sorry to 
see it ; expecially in so excellent a man as Dr. Bushnell.” The 
impression is now thoroughly made upon his readers, that his 
author was so zealous as to become unscrupulous in order to 
carry his argument through. Now let all scholars and 
critics worthy of the name judge, whether the text here does 
indicate, that all the household became believers. Dr. Chase 
strives, by special and specious statements of this passage, to 
make it speak what it can not, and, at the close, turns on ‘his 
opponent with a reproach ! 

But let us further notice the argument, that the household 
could not have been said to have rejoiced, unless they had 
been believers. In the very nature of the Jewish family, as 
we have already noticed, the happiness of the pious and godly 
parents is transferred to the little ones, to the children who 
may well be said to rejoice in the blessedness of their state. It 
will not be pretended, that the children who shouted hosannahs 
to Jesus, in the temple, were believers, although we may fair- 
ly assume that their parents were. Dr. Chase ought to inform 
us, whether it were necessary that those “babes” and “ suck- 
lings,” out of whose mouths God perfects praise, should be be- 
lievers. It becomes an interesting question, whether the parents 
of those young infants that received the blessing of the Lord, 
and of whom it was affirmed, “ of suchis the kingdom of heaven,” 
could not be said to rejoice with their whole household. If 
a family, whose heads and adult members have been convert- 
ed, and whose little ones have been blessed and consecrated to 
Christ in wagtaen, may not rejoice in God, with united voices, 





° Christ. Review, 1863, p. 538. 
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where shall we look for praise? And do we not, in the fami- 
liar language of life, often speak of happy families, Christian 
families,Baptist families,Methodist and Congregational families, 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian families, without once supposing 
it necessary to except the infant children, the “ unconscious 
babes,” in such designations? When Joshua said: “ But as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord,’* there can be 
no doubt that it was without any reference to infant members 
of his household. He would have said the same had there been 
many “little ones” in his family. And we do not believe that 
Dr. Chase will deny this. But he must deny all these plain and 
palpable considerations, or his argumentation falls to the 
ground. 


II. Baptism of the Household of Stephanas. 


Paul to the Corinthians says: “And I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas.” Dr. Chase, in noticing the argument 
on this passage, which of course is common to this class of 
cases, says : “I'he argument is easily answered. In the first case, 
that of Stephanas in 1 Cor. i. 16 (I baptized also the household 
of Stephanas), we need only compare this with what is said 
near tue close ofthe epistle (xvi. 15): “Ye know the house 
of Stephanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 
have addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints. Here 
the household is described as converts, who exerted themselves 
to supply the wants of their poor and afflicted fellow-disci- 
ples.”t This expresses the argument common to all Antipe- 
dobaptists, and occasionally some German commentator sides 
with them.{ But if there be any weight in what has already 
been said, the “ ministering ” of this family will not be consid- 
ered satisfactory, as proof that the household of Stephanas 
were all adult believers. If we observe our own mode of 
speech, we shall be convinced that such language is continual- 
ly applied to families in our own day. We often hear it said 
of such a family, that it does much by way of benevolent en- 
terprise ; that such a family contributes to the Sunday-school 
cause ; to the missionary cause ; that such a family is noted for 
its kindness to the poor. In all these cases, no thought arises 
in the mind that we exclude infants from them by the appli- 
cation of these qualities. But there are examples capable of 
settling this question. Jacob said to his household, when God 
commanded him to go up to Bethel, “ Put away the strange 

* Joshua xxiv. 15. + Christ. Review, 1863, p. 537. 


t Neander, Hist. Christ. Relig., v. I, p. 360, and Apost. Age, v. I. p. 140, is 
cited. 
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gods that are among you, and be cleanand change your gar- 
ments.”* Such an injunction implies adalt persons full as 
much as the “ ministry ” of Stephanas ; yet, we learn by the 
narrative a little previous + that there were many children in 
his household, and that they were “tender.” There appears to 
be an unwillingne ss on the part of Baptist writers to meet the 
facts in relution to these instances. The »y do not appear in 
their books on baptism. Dr. Chase does not attempt to meet 
the argument from the use of this term“ household,” baptizing 
by the whole family, and not naming individuals. Nor does 
he intimate that there are any facts or circumstances show- 
ing that his own objections are, or may be, invalidated, 
He does not seem to feel conscious that the old church of 
Israel affords some light on the language and ordinances of the 
new dispensation. Let us take an instance. Moses was com: 
manded of God to make a covenant with the people. He ac- 
cordingly “ called unto all Israel,” and recounted in their hear- 
ing all God’s blessings on them, and says : “Ye stand this day 
all of you before the Lord your God ; your captains of your 
tribes, your elders, and your officers, with the men of Israel, 
your litile ones, your wives,” &c., “that thou shouldest enter in- 
to covenant with the Lord thy ‘God, and into his oath, which 
the Lord thy God maketh with thee this day. That he may 
establish thee to-d: ay fora people unto himself, and that he 
may be unto thee a God as he hath said unto thee, dnd as he 
hath sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob.”{ Here was a spiritual covenant made with all Israel, 
with the men, women and children—“ little ones.” And in this 
very transaction we are reminded of this “family organic uni- 
ty.” “Lest there should be among you man, or woman, or family, 
or tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord our 
God.” It sounds very strange to hear Dr. Chase so often in 
troduce, with something kindred to sneering, the phrase un- 
conscious babes, after reading God’s manner of carrying forward 
his plan of blessing men, in the writings of Moses. Our author 
is, in one place of his extended article, obliged to admit, in or- 
der to save his theory, of no baptism without conscious belief, 
that some children not more than two years and a quarter old 
“have begun to think and to speak” soas to “ touch the heart 
of the parent ;’ that “the dear little one says he loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that died for him, and he can repeat the 
creed and make the responses required of the candidate for 


* Gen, xxxv. 2. Gen. xxiii. 2, 5, 6, 13, ‘$Deut. xxix, 10, 13, 
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baptism.”* All this is admitted to save his cause, and his 
brethren must see that it is a remarkable “letting down.” 
When, however, our author desires to show that Cyprian and 
the North-African church introduced “ Infant Communion” 
with Infant Baptism, the case appears slightly changed. He 
cites the well known passage in Cyprian’s book, De Lapsis,”t 
to show that infants in his jurisdiction as pastor and bishop 
were given the communion. When it is evident from the facts 
in the case that the little girl, in this only case on record, up- 
on which he builds so startling an argument, must have been, 
as Dr. Wall observes,t some Jour or five years old when the 
bread and wine were offered toher! But this is not all. The 
words which Cyprian employs in these places are—parvulam 
filiam ;§ puella, twice; parvula; and infantem: Rendered 
“infant daughter ;” “ the infant ;”“ the child ;” the little child ;” 
“an infant ;” respectively. In one sentence, the words annis 
rudir anima, are rendered—* and the bube’s soul, yet in tender 
days.”| Tertullian uses parvulus, but in the course of his 
thought develops the sense in whieh it is to be understood ; 
for he uses the modifying words, “ innocens wztas,” innocent 
age. Yet Dr. Chase says of the passage: “ Here let it be dis- 
tinetly noted that Tertullian was speaking not of infants pro- 
perly so called, but of little ones (parvuli) who had sufficient 
maturity to be taught lessons of Christianity, truth and duty.” 
But we must return after this digression. Dr. Chase accuses 
Dr. Bushnell of “dreaming.” Here is something worse than 
dreaming. As an addition to the facts above, concerning 
“little ones ” entering into covenant with God, it is easy to see 
that Moses under the direct guidance of Jehovah, entertained 
widely different views in respect to the “ unconscious babes ” 
of families in covenant with God from thoseof Dr. Chase. In 
the Wilderness of Sinai Moses was required to number the 
children of Levi “ by families,” “every male from a month old 
and upward.” And the whole number of such was “ eight 
thousand and six hundred keeping charge of the sanctuary.”** 
A little study into the divine legation of Moses, and the con- 
nection between theold and new dispensation of God’s church 
on earth, would not be out of place with Antipedobaptists. 
The “easy explanation” of Dr. Chase entirely fails. He can 
not show that “ household ” does in any instance, and much less 
in these cases of baptism, exclude infant children. The house- 


* Christ. Review, 1863, p. 550. § Infans, cap. xxvi. at the beginning. 
t See Wall, pt. II, ch. 9, near the close. | Christ. Review, 1863, p. 546. 

|| Christ. Review, 1863. pp. 557, 578. ** Numb. iii. 7, 15, 28. 

+ De Lapsis, cap. 7 (9), 20 (xxv). 
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hold of the poor widow of Zarephath had only one little son, 
yet he is called her “ house,” unless we can suppose others, not 
at all named in the narrativ et Cornelius’ household had many 
servants and soldiers in it, and yet we must suppose to accom- 
modate Antipedobaptists that they were all childless. 


Ill. Baptism of Lydia’s Household. 


Paul found this woman “which worshipped God,” at the 
city of Thyatira. It is stated simply, that she was “a seller 
of purple,” whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul. “ And when 
she was baptized and her household, she besought us, ete. 
[as dé efantio$n, xaio otyxos avtys.| The Syriac version 
here, has the expression—“ and the sons of her house ;” which 
means, “ and the members of her family.” 

Dr. Chase says: “We have only to look on to the end of 
the chapter, where it is stated, respecting Paul and Silas, when 
about to leave the city, after being released from prison, that 
they entered into the house of Lydia ; and when they had seen 
the brethre nn, they comforted them and departed. The 
“brethren,” he supposes, were Lydia's household. He imag- 
ines her to have maintained a “mercantile establishment ;’ 
and, “of course, she would need persons to assist her ; and 
who can doubt that her household who had been baptized 
were, in part at least, the brethren who were seen and com- 
forted ?”* 

But the writer does not touch the very pith of the whole 
matter. Why does the Holy Spirit employ this phrase in so 
peculiar a case? Why does he not idividualize here, and give 
us the names of these brethren who were b: aptized? Lydia, 
indeed, is named, why not the others, if they were all indepen- 
dent adults? Why this collective term? Dr. Chase does not 
touch this consideration. He does the best he can ; he supposes, 
with a confident ingenuity, that might be applauded, if it were 
not calculated to subvert truth. He seems willing to take 
almost any belief on inference, on “a doubtless,” on supposi- 
tions ; but not that infant children were baptized in these 
families, although he must acknowledge that some persons 
were baptized, whose identification was a subordinate con- 
sideration, and so were named collectively —* household.” 


IV. But there are certain difficulties in our way. . There are 
instances of ‘ ‘ believing” honseholds, it is alleged. There are 


* 1 Kings, xvii. 12, 15, 19. + Christ. Review, 1863, p. 538, 
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some five cases; we will give them: 1. Crispus, the chief 
ruler of the Synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his 
house.” [ovv GA@ tw ofyw@ avtod)]. Syriac version the 
same as in the Jailor’s case.* 2. Cornelius “a devout man, 
and one who feared God with all his house.” Syr. “he and all 
his house.”+ 3. It is said of a nobleman in John—“and him- 
self believed and his whole house.”{ Syr. “ And he believed 
and all his house.” The other cases are that of the rejoicing 
household of the Jailor, and the “ministry” of Stephanas’ 
household. 

These passages, as has already been remarked, have been 
understood te very essentially weaken the argument for house- 
hold baptism. Dr. Macknight observes “that the family 
of Stephanas seem all to have been adults when they were 
baptized”—and then refers to the language in 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
These objections do not reach the point, at all. The thing 
predicated of a family is always more or less figuratively ap- 
plied. Thus, in the case of Jacob. The injunction could ap- 
ply literally, only to adults. We should reason wildly to say, 
that the mere fact, that such a command, capable of being 
obeyed only by adults, proves that no children existed in his 
family. We do not deny, that there were, and might be 
everywhere, households without any child in them ; nor do we 
deny, that modifications may be applied to show this. But 
we do affirm, that the alleged circumstances are not sufficient 
to certify us, in these cases, that there were none but adults 
in these families. The principle of explanation has been 
abundant, to satisfy any unbiased mind. After all, the main 
argument remains untouched. The Holy Spirit has employed 
a generic, collective TERM, in direct opposition to the individual- 
ism, contended for by our opponents. If baptism requires 
conscious belief, understanding and choice, in every subject, 
unlike circumcision, we can but repeat, why has such an ex- 
pression been employed ? 

In this connection, it is well to remember a thing which 
serves to explain this usage. As maton was in many re- 
spects like circumcision, it applied individually to all in the 
household but with the same modification, viz: Belief and 
choice, on the part of all who are capable of them, to infant 
children, as the seed of the faithful, believing parent, in the 
New Kingdom. The Jewish church had been accustomed to 
wash the convert from the heathen nations, and circumcise 
them, the children with the parent, or sponsor. This is as 
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well established as any other fact of ecclesiastical history. 
Subsequently, however, nothing was necessary, for the descen- 
dents of proselytes but circumcision. In the New dispensa- 
tion, our Lord, in his sovereign condescension, adopted for his 
supper, in place of the Passover, the bread, and the heathen 
adenda, the cup of blessing ; rejecting the lamb, and the bitter 
herbs. So for his initiation with the same sovereignty, he 
rejected the bloody and onerous rite of circumcision, and 
adopted the simple, symbolical washing, denoting the desire 
and effort of every true convert for inward purity. To these 
simple principles attest the language of Christ and his apostles 
everywhere. They demonstrate that Jewish ideas of the 
family relations—the organic unity of the household, which 
has been ably, and, for the most part, correctly developed by 
Dr. Bushnell—was to be continued, cherished, and acted upon 
by Christians under the gospel dispensation. Hence, we have 
it said—households were baptized; i.e., whole families were 
baptized in the same way as proselytes to Juadism had been 
received. Baptism agrees to circumcision far more closely 
than does the Lord’s Supper to the Passover. And that they 
both come to us in the place of those ancient institutions, is 
the language of the early Fathers, and the teachings of God’s 
word. 


Art. VII.—AUGUSTINE ON ‘‘ THE CITY OF GOD.’’* 
3y E. H. Grier, D. D., New Yorx. 


“ Or all Christian writers since the apostles,” says Mil- 
man, “Augustine has maintained the most extensive and 
permanent influence.” “To remarkable acuteness and depth 
of intellect,” adds Neander, “he united a heart filled and 
thoroughly penetrated with Christianity, and a life of the most 
manifold Christian experience.” His peculiar experience 
fitted him especially for the task which, in the providence of 
God he was called to discharge. That experience is recorded 
in his ever memorable “ confessions,” valuable as well as in- 
structive in themselves, but valuable also for the light which 
they throw on the tratning of one who occupies so prominent 
a place in the sphere of Christian history. 

But while his name is associated with the system of doctrine 


* S. Aurelii Augustine, Hipponensis Episcopi, D. Civitate Dei. Libri xxii, 
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which he taught, his merits as a Christian Apologist must not 
be overlooked. His rare acquaintance with Roman learning, 
his devotion for many years to the study of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, and his familiarity with the more common as well as 
the more subtle objections to Christianity, by which for a time, 
he had himself been perplexed, all combined with his religious 
experience, his glowing faith, and his vigor of thought and 
style, to designate him as the champion of Christian truth, and 
the exponent of its claims. 

The age in which he lived demanded such a man. The 
Roman Empire was crumbling to decay. The adherents of 
the old paganism charged the bitter calamities of the times to 
the anger of the forsaken gods. Incited by their hostility, 
the enemies of the gospel were ever devising plausible and 
subtle objections against it, and it was to refute these, and 
confound the project from which they sprang, that Augustine 
devoted thirteen years (A. D. 413--26) of his life to the pro- 
duction of his able, learned, and eloquent treatise, “De Civitate 
Dei.” 

“The City of God” is the kingdom of grace on earth—the 
church sojourning here now, amid hardships and struggles, but 
ultimately destined toa glorious triumph. It consists of all 
God’s elect, and is preserved and guarded amid all dangers 
and vicissitudes by his watchful providence. Through all 
time its history runs parallel to that of the world, “ the city” 
with which it is in constant and inevitable antagonism. It is 
governed by God himself; its laws are of his ordaining ; its 
ceremonies are of his appointment ; and its ultimate triumph 
is assured by his covenant promise. 

In order properly to set forth the nature, principles and 
progress of the “ City of God,” Augustine found it necessary to 
meet certain objections at the outset. Rome had just been 
overwhelmed by the Gothic invasion, and this misfortune was 
charged to the indignation of the old Roman gods, who thus 
inflicted vengeance for their neglected temples and deserted 
altars, Augustine devotes five out of the twenty-two books 
to the refutation of this charge. He shows that in no war 
ever waged, had the victors spared the vanquished on account 
of their gods, that it was but a vain confidence on the part of 
the Romans, that the Trojan Penates, who could not rescue 
Troy from her doom, would preserve their ee that 
fugitives had found an asylum even from the Goths in Chris- 
tian churches while the temple of Juno furnished no refuge for 
the Trojans. 

In the vicisitudes of war moreover. he who makes his sun 
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to rise upon the evil and the good, for wise reasons some- 
times overwhelms both by a common calamity. But the real 
treasure of the saints, though all earthly good be lost, can not 
perish. Their calamities are not to be ascribed to the weak- 
ness or neglect of the God they worship. The argument of 
the worshiper of Roman deities is refuted by the experience 
of Regulus, who faithful to his oath returned to Carthage, yet 
was suffered by the gods he worshiped, to be put to death 
with cruel tortures. 

Roman virtue, illustrated in the life of Cato, approved of 
suicide in order to escape the bitterness of calamity. Augus- 
tine shows that this indicated cowardice, rather than great- 
ness of mind. Regulus should hold a moral rank far above 
Cato, but even in that kind of virtue which he displayed, the 
Christians, patient to the end, were far more eminent. One 
sin ought not to be avoided by the commission of another. Fear 
of violence to the person could not justify one in violence 
toward himself. God’s providence in allowing holy women to 
be given up to the lusts of licentious soldiery was mysterious, 
but where there was no consent to the sin, the violation of the 
body could not stain the soul, and the grace of God might 
sanctify the humiliation and thereby mortify pride. Let the 
heathen say then if they chose, “Where is thy God?” 
The Christian can reply—Where are the gods of those who 
worship them in order to avoid such calamities, and yet meet 
the fate they had hoped to avoid ? 

But the very prosperity which many accounted due to the 
favor of God, was, even by the testimony of the old Romans, 
like Scipio, a grievous calamity. It jntroduced luxury, profli- 
Bacy, vice, and moral corruption ; moreover the very worship of 

eathen gods was debasing. Scipio was morally their superior, 
and more worthy of divine honors, and in his anxiety for the 
welfare of his country, would have suppressed theatrical shows 
which familiarized the minds of the spectators with the infamy 
of their gods. 

In his second book, Augustine examines the moral character 
of the old Roman worship. He cites the scenes which he had 
himself witnessed in his youth, scenes characterized by obscenity 
and lust, and necessarily exerting a most deleterious influence 
upon the mind of the spectator. The worship of Juno, mother of 
the gods, was scandalous. Heathen deities never had prohibited 
wickedness, or lent sanction to holy living. Their deeds, more 
effective by example than the precepts of the philosophers, 
were utterly disgraceful. Their worshipers would be more 
moved by what Jupiter did, than what Plato taught, or Cato 
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thought. The more sober thinkers among the old Romans, 
men like Scipio and Cicero, condemned such exhibitions. 

But would any one say that the base deeds ascribed to the 
gods were fictitious? This only made the matter worse. De- 
moniacal malice was thus more effective to deceive and mis- 
lead. But surely gods of such a character were utterly un- 
worthy of divine honors. The Greeks said, “if such gods are 
to be worshiped, men like them are to be honored. The Ro- 
mans maintain that men like them are not to be honored : 
Christians consequently infer that in no way are such gods to 
be worshiped.” 

Plato’s morality would not allow poets with their licentious 
representations of the gods in his republic. How much su- 
perior was he in goodness to the goks themselves that are 
worshiped with such obscenity! The very fact that laws 
which Lycurgus feigned to have instituted by the authority 
of Apollo, were changed and improved by men, shows how lit- 
tle regard the gods had for the cause of a perfected justice. 

Augustine then proceeds to examine into the moral condi- 
tion of Rome under its heathen religion. He instances the 
rape of the Sabines and other crimes which were committed 
in the early and much praised periods of Roman history. He 
quoted the testimony of Sallust concerning the discord, avarice 
and ambition which sprang up after the fall of Carthage. Re- 
fering to the denunciations of luxury and corruption in the 
sacred writings, uttered by prophets and speatlin, he notes 
that these very vices had culminated in the Roman empire 
before the advent of Christ, and yet these were not ascribed, as 
they should be, to their gods. Romanaspiration was for domin- 
ion and strength, not purity and virtue. It demanded selfish 
and licentious indulgence, splendid palaces, rich feasts, incen- 
tives to appetite, lascivious exhibitions, base and cruel pleas- 
ures. A republic, according to its taste, would be like the 
palace of Sardanapalus. The poet Ennuis said: 


** Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque, ” 


yet the Roman gods had taken no care that the republic 
might not perish by corrupt morals. 

While recognizing the great fact that the vicissitudes of 
earthly affairs are srhlaed by God’s providence, Augustine 
notes the lamentable influence of heathen rites on the minds 
of wicked men. Sylla’s cruel purposes of proscription were 
sanctioned by the divinations of the haruspices. In poetic fic- 
tions of the gods one might find debasing examples for almost 
every vicious affection. Long before Christ’s advent the Ro- 
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man republic was rotten to the core, and the worship of its 
false deities had eaten out manliness and virtue. Augustine 
closes the book with an eloquent appeal to the descendents of 
the Reguluses, Scipios, etc., to distinguish between the debas- 
ing character of their old religion, and the beautiful influence 
of Christianity, and avoiding their former worship, seek the 
citizenship of the saints and the treasures of Christian purity. 

The third book is devoted to a rapid survey of the misfor- 
tunes which befel the Roman Empire under the old religion 
during the centuries that preceded the coming of Christ. 
Why was Troy overthrown? Was the adultery of Paris more 
criminal than what is storied of the gods themselves? But 
we reject these fables. Still it is said that it is well that brave 
men should think themselves descended from the gods. What 
a field for inventive falsehood is here opened! But if Paris was 
punished, why was Romulus, though he slew his brother, suf- 
fered to escape? Did Rome enjoy peace under Numa, who 
instituted the worship of gods, and for the centuries that fol- 
lowed, was the observance of that worship of no avail? Was 
the large multiplication of divinities and temples equally in 
vain? Look at the iniquity of the Roman wars, the life and 
death of the Roman kings! The first consuls were unable to 
agree. The Brutus who ordered the execution of his sons, 
drove out his colleague. History recounts the seditions that 
followed for a long period—the altercations and strifes which 
the gods did not interpose to quiet. Famine, fire, slaughter, 
pestilence, invasion, conspiracy, repeated defeats—all came up- 
on the nation, and no gods hastened to the rescue. Supplications 
and sacrifices were of no avail. The national strength was 
exhausted in the conflict with Carthage. The Saguntines, 
though true to their vows of loyalty, were left to perish. 
Scipio’s merits were repaid by ingratitude. Anedict of Mith- 
ridates doomed every Roman found in his kingdom to 
slaughter. 

Meanwhile civil discord prevailed at home. Sedition fol- 
lowed sedition, and could be appeased by no piety that erect- 
ed atemple to Concord. The civil war of Sylla and Marius 
rent the nation and cost it its noblest blood ; cruelty and vio- 
lence prevailed. The invasion of the Gauls and their slaugh- 
ter of the Roman senators, could not be averted by any wor- 
ship of the gods. How senseless then to impute later calam- 
ities to the prevalence of the Christian faith, or the desertion 
of the heathen shrines! 

After considering the question whether large imperial do- 
main, if it can only be acquired by war, is desirable, and how 
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essential justice is to preserve a nation from being merely an 
organized band of robbers, Augustine proceeds in his fourth 
book to consider the connection between the prosperity of 
empire and the favor of the gods. The ambition of Ninus led 
him first to establish, by means of war and invasion, a powerful 
kingdom which continued for more than twelve hundred years. 
His success by historians is ascribed to no aid from the gods. 
Why then must Rome, which had not yet endured so long, 
ascribe its dominion to their favor? Nineveh perished long 
before the name of Christ was preached. Did it perish because 
it deserted its own religion ? 

But by the aid of what gods do the Romans suppose that the 
empire was augmented and established? Was it by that of 
any one of their great crowd of deities? But each of these 
has his own distinct and subordinate sphere. «Must it then be 
ascribed to Jupiter as supreme? Why then is Juno conjoin- 
ed with him as his spouse? If “all things are full of Jove,” 
why does Juno have domain of the air, Neptune of the sea, 
and Pluto of the earth? What sphere will be left for Miner- 
va? Why, as springing from the head of Jove, is she not 
above him? Is it because the daughter must not be preferred 
to the father? Why then did not Jove regard this relation 
to his father Saturn ? Was it because the latter was overcome 
by him? They fought then! No, they say, that is fabulous 
nonsense. Better ideas then are cherished of the gods. Why 
therefore does not Saturn have his proper precedence ? Be- 
cause, they say, Saturn is simply duration. They worship him 
then who worship Saturn, and the king of gods is born of 
time. 

But some make Jupiter the soul of the world. He is Juno 
in the air, Neptune in the sea, Pluto in the earth, Saturn in 
time, Mars in war, etc. But if so, what would they lose who 
by more prudent husbanding of their resources, worshiped 
the one God only? What part of him would be contemned, 
if he himself was adored? Or if there is danger that his dif- 
ferent parts be provoked, and every star or animal is a part, 
how many must remain unworshiped and without temples, 
altars or sacrifice ! 

Or, if God is the soul of the world, and the world is his 
body, what indignity is offered him, when the world is trampled 
upon by the foot, or when any animal is slain! Will it be said 
that only rational creatures are parts of God? Then the whole 
world is not God, and the human parts of him are stained with all 
kinds of vice and depravity. And bowcan he be angry at his 
own parts, by which he is not worshiped? Nothing remains 
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but to fall back on the individuality of the different gods, and 
to worship those of them who can be known, for to know all 
is impossible. But of them all, who but Jupiter could have 
established and prospered the Roman Empire? Yet if he did 
it, what place is there for the goddess Victory? And if his 
power issupreme, why should she be accounted a goddess? But 
what does it mean that Felicity and Fortune are deified? Are 
both the same? Then why diverse altars? Why again are 
Virtue and Faith deified? Why does the last have temple 
and altar, when every one should make himself her dwelling? 
Why then should not Temperance, Courage and Prudence be 
deified? Are they included in virtue? And are not faith 
and chastity as well ? 

But these goddesses are the creations not of truth (veritas ) 
but vanity (vanitas). They are gifts of God, not deities. If 
virtue and happiness is secured, what more are wanted? If 
Jupiter is worshiped for these, why are they not understood 
to be his gifts? If they are counted goddesses, what need of 
more? What can be wanted of the great crowd of Olympus? 

Varro presumes to teach the science of worshiping the di- 
vinities. He would have men avoid the blunder of misdirect- 
ing their supplications. A useful aim indeed! Who would 
not thank him if he pointed out the truth, and taught men to 
worship the Source of all Good! But if Felicity is a goddess, 
why is it not enough to apply to her as the source of all hap- 
piness? Why did not Romulus, anxious to found a prosper- 
ous city, rear her a temple? Without her, he had not become 
aking, much lessa god. Why then did he give his people 
such gods as Janus, Jupiter, Mars and’ Hercules, and why were 
such as Saturn, Ops, Diana, afterwa:« added, and why even 
Cloacina included when Felicity was omitted ? Was she invis- 
ible in the great crowd ? 

Or how came it about that the R»man Empire prospered 
while Felicity was not worshiped? How, that civil wars in- 
tervened, after her worship was introduced? Wasshe angry 
that homage to her had been so tardily offered? If Felicity 
is a goddess, what need of any other ; if a gift of God, the God 
that bestows her is alone to be worshiped. 

The Pontifex Sccevola is said to have ranked the gods in 
three classes—those devised by the poets, those reasoned out 
by the philosophers, and those recognized by the princes of 
the state. The first he calls fictitious ; the second are not 
suited to state policy, while of the others, Hercules, Aésculapi- 
us, and others are merely deified men. But he would not have 
the people know this. He condemns the scandals of the poets ; 
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he has no faith in the fables of their mythology. Why does 
he not end the scenic worship of such divinities ? 

What Cicero thought of Auguries is manifest from his writ- 
ings. Varro’s opinion is no less unequivocal. The utility of 
the state has often, especially among subject nations, deter- 
mined the policy of the victor with respect to religion. But 
the true God above is the author of felicity and the disposer 
of national fortunes. The history of his own chosen people 
reveals what his Providence could effect without any aid from 
the crowd of heathen deities. 

Thus keenly and unspairingly does Augustine expose the old 
Roman worship, the scandals of its mythology, the obscenity 
of its rites and their deleterious influence. Master of his theme, 
he holds up to contempt and derision the already senile and 
decrepit antagonist of the Christian religion. “Its champions 
must have blushed, as they traced its features under the lim- 
ning of his pencil. Their arguments were all anticipated and 
annihilated, and nothing was left them but the hideous naked- 
ness and vice of a system which heathen philosophers them- 
selves renounced and condemned. 

In his fifth book, Augustine directs his arguments against 
Astrology and Fate. He shows the absurdity of vaticinations 
founded on the position of the stars, and how little they could 
have had to do with the prosperity of the Romanempire. He 
objects to Cicero’s refutation of fate as denying the forekowl- 
edge and providence of God. Nothing happens. Nothing left 
unordained by him “from whom are all the powers, though not 
the volitions of all.” We are free to act, and yet God knows 
beforehand all that will come to pass. Our will is not annihi- 
lated because God knows what it will be. His laws and re- 
proofs, designed to influence us, are not vain, for they will ac- 
complish all that he designed they should accomplish. 

But all things are subject to his providence. In his sovereign 
wisdom and for wise reasons, he gave the Romans empire. It 
was not by arms alone that they triumphed. Their love of 
glory drove out meaner passions. “They received their re- 
ward.” It was not the reward of the saints, but that due to 
valor. The subject nations also might receive benefits from 
the supremacy of Roman law and administration. The valor 
and endurance of the Romans moreover present a lesson to 
the disciples of Christ, who without vain glory should be willing 
to suffer for their better country. The acts of Torquatus, 
Camillus, Mutius, Curtius, Regulus and others, are cited as 
illustrating the spirit of devotion to country which was worthy 
of emulation on the part of those whe love the Christian name. 
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Yet their motive should be neither lust of dominion, the love 
of human glory, or sensual delight. 

Augustine’s sixth book is designed to refute those who 
pleaded for the worship of the Roman gods under the pre- 
tence of securing future and eternal blessedness. He takes up 
the voluminous work of Varro, the ablest authority on the 
worship of the gods, and the most elaborate production of the 
kind then extant. He dissects with a merciless severity his 
three kinds of theology, the fabulous or poetic, the philoso- 
phical, and the civil. He notes Varro’s inconsistency in in- 
veighing against the first, and out of timidity sparing the last. 
The two were by no means dissimilar, for that which from the 
poets had been introduced to the theatres, had met popular 
acceptance and was recognized by the State. The infamy 
and obscenity of it were patent to every spectator. Augus- 
tine passes in review the crimes as well as the separate offices 
ascribed to each of the deities, and made familiar to the people. 
In depicting the grotesque hideousness of the prevalent my- 
thology, he quotes the language of Seneca, and intim «tes that 
Varro, had he dared, would have spoken witha similar freedom. 
How absurd to seek spiritual and eternal blessings at such a 
source ! 

The seventh book commences with an inquiry into the num- 
ber and offices of the select gods, and the reasons for their 
selection. Their infamy was in some cases far greater than 
that of others who were less known, while their offices were 
less important. The interpretation of those who would veil 
deeper doctrines under the fables of mythology, but who even 
thus did not come to the apprehension of the true God, is next 
considered. The incongruity of having two gods with similar 
offices—is Janus and Terminus—is adverted to, and the pow- 
er of Jupiter is compared with that of Janus. Properly con- 
sidered, there is no place for both. L[i—as they understand— 
Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the world, why do they 
have diverse temples and altars? If the other deities have 
their distinct spheres, why are titles given to Jupiter which 
show that he intrudes upon them? Is he called Pecunia, that 
the lover of money may seem to love, not some one God, 
but the Supreme? Why is there need of the God Genius, 
when his attributes are ascribed to Jupiter? Is Mercury 
speech, and Mars war? If Felicity could give lasting peace, 
what would Mars have to do ? 

Iu his eighth book, Augustine. dismissing the further con- 
sideration of the Roman mythology enters upon the subject 
of natural theology, and examines the opinions of the old 
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philosophers. He notices briefly the views of the earliest 
Greek philosophers, and at length takes up the sentiments of 
Socrates and Plato. The first of these, he suggests, perceived 
that men were unfitted for the contemplation of truth pertain- 
ing to the one true and supreme God, till their minds were 
purged from lusts, and prepared clearly to discern the matters 
on which they reasoned, and hence his philosophy was devel- 
oped in an ethical direction, to the provocation of his conntry- 
men, who, after putting him to death, repented of their wrong, 
and revered his memory. But among his successors, Plato 
was most eminent, and the followers of Plato come nearest 
to the standard of Christianity. They not only held to the 
unity of God, but that he is incorporeal and immutable, that 
all things are made by him, while he is himself uncreated, and 
that the visible things of his creation declare+his invisible 
power and divinity. So also in intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy the Platonists held the foremost rank, »nd on many points 
they approximated to Christian truth. Whether Plato was 
indebted to revelation, Augustine hesitates to decide. If he 
visited Egypt, it was after the days of Jeremiah, and before 
the translation of the Septuagint. Yet in his Zimeus, he 
speaks somewhat after the manner of Moses in Genesis. 

In his tenth book, Augustine comes in more direct collision 
with the latter Platonists. They admitted that true happi- 
ness, whether in men or angels, was from the one God, and 
yet held—yielding perhaps to popular error—that many Gods 
were to be worshipped. They held, like us, that the created 
soul must be illuminated by the Creator. We maintain, 
therefore, that God is to be loved supremely ; that he alone is 
to be worshiped, and that the true good is to adhere to him. 
To him alone sacrifice is to be offered, and this sacrifice is not 
to be of animals or victims, but the sacrifice of service, to do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before God. Each holy 
deed, done with reference to God is sacrifice, and is directly 
related to that end of God, by attaining which we are blessed, 
and which the Platonists professed to seek. Angels in their 
seats of blessedness desire not their own worship, but that of 
their God and ours. For together with them we are that one 
“ city of God” of which “ glorious things are spoken.” 

And this worship of the one God has been sanctioned by 
miracles and by angelic ministries. The history of the people 
of Israel from the days of Abraham to Moses shows how this 
worship has been enforced by warnings and by judgments, 
And here Augustine notes the vacillation of the Platonist 
Porphyry, undecided what to approve or what to condemn, 
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yet presenting views which seem to intimate the benefit 
accruing to the soul from the invocation of demons, and writ- 
ing to Anebo the Egyptian, to be informed of the diverse 
classes of demons, and what way to blessedness was prescribed 
by the wisdom of Egypt. 

Augustine holds that all miracles are wrought by God, for 
all miracles are less than the creation of the world, as man is 
a greater miracle than all his works. They are wrought 
sometimes by the ministry of holy angels, for God is himself 
invisible, or when manifesting himself, shows himself not 
according to what he is, but according to what those who be- 
hold him can bear. He then alone is to be worshiped, not 
merely for eternal but for temporal blessings, for all things 
are subject to the control of his providence. Besides, should 
we give credence to angels who seek divine homage for them- 
selves ; or rather to those who disclaim it in behalf of the one 
true God? And here the contrast between the miracles 
which the heathen related, and those recorded in the Scrip- 
tures is not overlooked. The former are rightly ascribed to 
beings whom we dare not trust. 

But will any one question the miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures? He may then as well say that we can trust no 
letters, or that there are no gods to care for mortal interests. 
For only by miracle shall they satisfy us that they are to be 
worshiped. 

Or will any one say that visible sacrifices to an invisible 
God are incongruous? They are the symbols of inward offer- 
ings. In these, angels worship with us, rejecting, as did Paul 
and Barnabas, all divine worship for themselves. So Christ 
chose himself to be, rather than to receive, a sacrifice, assum- 
ing as man the form of a servant, lest any one should suppose 
that sacrifice might be offered to any creature. Thus he is 
both priest and oblation, and with this true and highest sacri- 
fice all false sacrifices have ceased. 

Porphyry admits the necessity of purgation, the attainment 
of which,—in accordance with the responses of the oracles— 
he denies to be through religious rites paid to the sun and moon, 
and consequently to any of the gods. He was not at liberty, 
and thenbalane was unwilling, to admit, that it is through 
Christ’s incarnation that we are purged. For Christ thus 
showed that sin, and not the substance or nature of the flesh, 
or death itself, though the penalty of sin, is evil. By his 
mediation, he reached forth his hand to the fallen and help- 
less, and through him, all the saints of the Old Testament were 
justified. How senseless the notion that demons, who may 
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rather be supposed to contaminate than purify, should take 
the place of Christ ! But pride forbids the Platonists to dis- 
cern the infinite grace of the incarnation. 

The Christian religion reveals then the catholic way of 
freeing the soul from bondage, the way to that eternal king- 
dom which shall never be shaken. Porphyry denies that there 
is such a way. No sect, he says, possesses it. It is not to be 
found in the ethics and teaching of India, or the method of 
the Chaldeans, or in anything else that ever came to his 
knowledge. He thus admits either that his own philosophy 
is not the most reliable, or that this way is not revealed in it. 
Yet we can not believe that Providence would leave the hu- 
man race without this way of deliverance. Sosays Porphyry; 
but he holds that the help has not yet been received ; it has 
not yetcome to his knowledge. He saw the Christian religion 
appeared, through the acts of demon-worshipers and earthly 
kings, multiplying the number of the martyrs, who testify that 
all bodily evils are to be endured for the faith of piety and 
the commendation of the truth, and he thought therefore that 
it must soon perish, not conscious that his own fears kept him 
from apprehending and embracing it. But this way of deliv- 
erance is revealed throughout the Old Testament, and by mir- 
acle and prophecy is commended tous. Christ was to come in 
the flesh, and of the great things connected with his work—re- 
pentance of men, conversion to God, remission of sin, grace 
of justification, faith of believers, overthrow of image worship, 
trials and discipline, sanctification, resurrection and final judg- 
ment—so much of what has been foretold has been fulfilled 
that we are warranted to believe that all recorded in the 
Scriptures concerning this “ way,” will be. 

In his eleventh book, Augustine takes up the work of crea- 
tion. Of this, we can know only what is revealed by those 
who witnessed it, or have been inspired of God to inform us. 
As through Christ only, we come to the knowledge of God, so 
through the Canonical Scriptures only, framed by the Divine 
Spirit, do we know the original work of creation. This hada 
“beginning.” The objector who asks why the work of creation 
was delayed so long, might as appropriately ask the question if 
it had taken place uncounted ages earlier. Of the creation 
days, the three first were without the limits afterward fixed by 
the rising and setting of the sun. God’s rest from his wor 
signifies not previous weariness, but the rest of those who rest 
in him. 

Nothing was originally created evil. This point is empha- 
sized hy Engustne, who seeks to reconcile it with what is said 
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of Satan, that he “sinned from the beginning.” Evil is not in 
any created nature, but in the corruption of that nature by 
perversity of will. God was pleased, but not surprised at his 
own work. He saw it good, but foreknew it also, and this 
was the reason of creation, a reason which Plato pronounces 
wise and best. 

Here Augustine comes in conflict with the error of Origen, 
maintaining that souls, previously apostate, were doomed to 
reside in their present bodies. This he conceives to be op- 
posed to Scripture, while he exposes the absurdity which it 
involves. 

Symbols or hints of the Trinity Augustine discovers in the 
works of God, and especially in man. God utters his Fiat, 
and here the Father is anderstood. The operation is through 
the Word, while the goodness made visible in creation is to be 
referred to the Spirit. Here we have the origin, arrangement 
aud blessedness of the Holy City which is above, constituted 
of the holy angels. For if it be asked, whence is it? God 
made it; if whence its wisdom? it is illuminated by God ; if 
whence its happiness? it enjoys God. In God’s eternity, it 
flourishes ; in God’s truth it shines; in God’s goodness it re- 
joices. So philosophy has its three parts: physics, logic, 
ethics, although it is not a trinity analogous to that of the God- 
head. So in regard to us, we are; we know we are; we love 
to be and know. The arguments of the Academies have no 
weight here, urging that I may be deceived as to these things. 
For, if Jam deceived, I am. He who is not, can not be de- 
ceived. Then, as to knowing that J am, I can not be deceived 
in this. I know. And while I love to be and to know, love is 
added to my being and to my knowledge. This love of being 
manifests itself in all animate nature. The brute and even 
the plant cling as it were to existence. But man is created in 
the image of God, and to return to him, like the prodigal, is 
our highest end. 

The twelfth book is intended mainly to refute certain ob- 
jections which might be made by the heathen caviler. It 
might be said that as there are good and bad angels, as well as 
good and bad men, there must be four States or “Cities” in- 
stead of two. In replying to this, Augustine enters upon a 
wider range of discussion than the matter might seem to de- 
mand. The sin of evil men and of evil angels is the same— 
departing from the living God. No nature is of itself evil. It 
is vice that depraves it. Else God would, asthe creator of the 
fallen angels, be the creator of evil. But all things glorify him. 
All in their nature are good. The difference between good and 
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evil angels is that the former cleave to God, their highest good, 
while the others depart from him. But the efficient cause of 
the corrupt or evil will is not to be sought out. There is no 
efficient but rather a deficient cause. Thus the distinction is 
seen between good and evil angels. They were alike created 
good. If the good made themselves what they are, or better 
than what they were, by what will did they doit? If by an 
evil will, evil is made to produce good ; if by a good will, the 
will already existed in them. Thus angels and men belong te 
the same “ city,” subject to the same Lord, as man. 

And as to man, Augustine asserts the unity of the race. All 
sprang from one, for the woman was formed from the man. 

But another objection called in question the age of the world. 
Some contended that it was incredible that it should have been 
so recently created. Egypt claimed for her history tens of 
thousands of years. Augustine offsets this assumption by the 
more sober computators of Greek histoy, and the higher au- 
thority of the Sacred writings. He asks moreover whether 
the sume objection might not be urged if the world had ac- 
tually existed for a much longer period. What are 60,000 or 
even 600,000 years to eternity? If this period had elapsed, 
it would be, compared with infinite ages, as diminutive as 6000 
years. 

But some urged the doctrine of successive cycles or revolu- 
tions of things. But if any one admits that man is destined 
to continue to exist and progress in blessedness, why not ad- 
mit that the world need not return to anew beginning ? God’s 
plan is changeless and eternal. We may say that there was 
never a time when God was not Lord, or that without the 
mutable state of man by which duration can be measured, time 
could not be. But we must beware of the difficulties into 
which we shall thus be plunged. God’s promises and pur- 
poses are eternal. The argument so much vaunted, that 
nothing ‘infinite can be comprehended by any knowledge, 
Augustine declares does not affect him. Faith may smile at 
what reason can not refute. 

God is unchangeable. There is no sloth in his rest, no 
weariness in his labor, and the repentance predicated of him, 
is no unexpected change. He is also omniscient. All things 
to come are apprehended by him. Cycle does not succeed 
cycle, traversing the same round, like the wheel of fate. Plato 
thought that the souls of wicked men were punished by being 
made to inhabit brutes. Porphyry rejected this notion, but 
supposed that they might be sent back to be tortured in hu- 
man bodies. If he would not follow his master on that track, 
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much more may we scout the notion that by cycles there is a 
return of the high to the low, of the excellent to the base. 

In the creation of man, his nature was known, his fall fore- 
seen, and grace for his salvation fore-ordained. All things 
are created by God, not by angels, and all are controlled by 
him. From his hands is matter itself and all the powers and 
agencies by which it is fashioned. If Plato employs his angel- 
gods in fashioning bodies for men, he sets them to making 
pewen and shackles for the soul, since to these it is brought 

ack. 

In his thirteenth book, Augustine treats of death as the 
penalty of transgression. Death came by sin. But there is 
a twofold death, that of the body and that of the soul. The 
curse of the first is transmitted in the propogation of the race. 
But if infants are saved by the grace of Christ, then, though 
they suffer the first, they are saved from the second death. 
That the first death is an evil is not to be questioned. It is 
the penalty of sin. Yet under God’s gracious dispensation it 
is robbed of its sting. Once it was said, “sin and you shall 
die.” Now to the martyr it is said, “die that you may not 
sin.” Death is to him a door of escape. He does not sin 
because he died. The very penalty of vice is transformed, 
and becomes the defence of virtue. As wicked men made a 
bad use of the law which is good, and are incited to lust, so 
good men make a good use of death which is evil, and triumph 
over it. 

But the penalty of sin includes all kinds of death, the aliena- 
tion of the soul from God who is its life, and the death eter- 
nal, from which by grace we may be saved. Death began 
with transgression, pot from the nature which God created, 
but from the wicked use of free-will. Our first parents might 
have partaken of the tree of life and been made thus immor- 
tal. Some indeed, but unwarrantably, had allegorized the 
story of Paradise, and we might indeed admit its figurative 
and spiritual significance, but not to the prejudice of its historic 
truth. In the resurrection, bodies will not be transformed to 
spirits, but spirits will be provided with bodies incorruptible. 

In his fourteenth book, Augustine takes up the nature of 
the two different civitates into which the world is divided. 
There would have been no distinction between them—since 
all alike would have been lost by Adam’s sin—but for the 
grace of Christ. But now there are two classes, and notwith- 
standing all the diversities of the human race, there are two only ; 
those who walk according to the flesh, and those who live 
according to the spirit. But the carnal life springs not 
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from any sin that is in the flesh itself. It is the spirit that 
lusteth, and the corruption that springs from sin is a penalty 
of sin. To live after the flesh is to yield to its lusts, but to 
live to God is to do that which is pleasing in hissight. All moral 
acts depend on the will, and are right or wrong according as 
that is right or wrong. The Stoics disputing about the affec- 
tions of the soul may cavil about words, but all the motives 
of unfallen man in Paradise were pure. His will was right, 
but he fell throngh having that perverted. The perverse will 
precedes the evil deed. 

The guilty pair were conscious of their nakedness. Before 
this, all their intercourse was without lust. But with sin, this 
came. Of all passions this isthe most corrupting. The Cynies, 
in the open indulgence of it, only blazoned their own shame 
and sank into contempt. Men do not hide their anger as they 
do their lust. In Paradise, the command, increase and multi- 
ply, was obeyed with the holy control of all the members of 
the body, and with no unbecoming or lawless affection. 

But the sin of man did not derange the counsels of God. 
He knew that man would fall, that he would be overcome by 
Satan, but he knew also that by his grace Satan would be 
subdued. No one can question that it was in his power to 
keep angels and men from falling, but he chose not to take 
from them the power, and thus to show at once the wicked- 
ness of their pride and the grace of his goodness. 

Thus the two diverse affections give occasion for the two 
States—the earthly, from love of self even to contempt of God ; 
and the heavenly, from love of God even to contempt of self. 
The first glories in itself, the last inGod. That exults in its own 
glory, this declares “ Thou art my glory,and the lifter up of my 
head.’ 

In his three following books, Augustine traces the parallel 
progress of the “earthly and of the heavenly city” from the 
time of Adam to the advent of Christ. The type of one is the 
son of the bondwoman, Ishmael ; that of the other, the son of 
the freewoman, Isaac. A survey of the one shows it continually 
azitated by wars and strifes. The founder of Rome was a 
fratricide, and so was Cain, the first builder of a city in the 
world. From him we trace onward the progress of “the earthly 
city.” Here Augustine takes up several collateral questions 
more particularly relating to the Scripture record. 

The subject of Hebrew chronology is then considered, and 
its divergence from that of the Samaritan Pentateuch noted. 
Augustine compares the two, and shows the art with which 
the change must have been made from the original to answer 

29 
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certain ends which he points out. This he thinks was done 
by some copyist, who wished to render the plausibility of the 
writings more credible on the supposition that ten anti- 
diluvian years were equivalent to only one of ours. The age 
of the patriarchs before they begat children is consequently 
increased in several instances where it seemed necessary, one 
hundred years each. The other changes made, are shown to 
conform to the requirements of this theory, which Augustine, 
nevertheless, rejects as altogether unfounded. The period of 
the flood, he remarks, can not be reduced to the measure 
which the theory would require. Nor is there any other 
reduction of the time specified in the Scripture record which 
is admissible. 

In Seth and the line of his descendants we trace the pro- 
gress of the “ City of God.” In Cain and his line we have 
the parallel progress of the earthly city or state. After dwell- 
ing on some genealogical difficulties, Augustine explains the 
intermarriage of the “sons of God” and the “daughters of 
men,” as the commingling by wedlock of the two lines, and of 
this, the result was the rapid corruption of the race. Here he 
expresses his view of the apocryphal scriptures as distin- 
guished from the canonical. He regards them as fabulous, in- 
asmuch as the fathers on whose authority we receive the true 
Scriptures, were in darkness as to their origin. Yet though 
not canonical, some truth might exist in them, intermingled 
with fable, nor could we reasonably doubt the statements 
which they give of giants before the flood, and the intermar- 
riage of the descendants of Cain and Seth. 

In the story of the ark, which is also to be accepted as 
history, Augustine finds an allegory of Christ and of the 
church. It was indeed a type of the “City of God.” The 
capacity of the ark for the uses for which it was de- 
signed is then considered, and the cavils of objectors are re- 
futed. God was not fickle, nor moved by passion, in bringing 
the flood upon the earth. His“ repentance” was not like that 
of men. His thought is that of immutable reason. 

After the flood till the days of Abraham, the knowledge of 
the true God was preserved, and the progress of the “ City of 
God” may still be traced. In the sentence of Noah, we note 
the line of the blessing. In the line of Shem those only are 
noted in Scripture, who were the ancestors of Abraham. In 
the days of one of this line, Peleg, “the earth was divided,” 
that is, by the confusion of languages, for the plan of the 
Scripture record is, after having pointed out the “earthly 
city” of Babylon, to return to the line of Shem. As the world 
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is divided into the seventy nations, the patriarchs of which 
‘are named, it may be asked where we are to seek for the 
“City of God.” But there was nevertheless, although perhaps 
hidden, all through this period, a people of God. We may 
suppose that the Hebrew was the original language, and that 
it was still retained in the line of Heber, 

The calling of Abraham is next considered. He and his 
household are “the City of God,” while Assyria is the “ earth- 
ly city.” The family of Terah, we may infer from what is 
narrated in the book of Judith, suffered persecution from the 
‘Chaldeans on account of their piety, and because of the wor- 
ship of the one only and true God. After bis death, Abraham 
was called of God to leave his country, yet according te Ste- 
phen, there was a previous call given to him while he was yet 
in Mesopetamia, and before he dwelt in Charran. In the 
promise made him, two blessings, an earthly and a spiritual, 
were combined. The last was the greatest and most excel- 
lent. It was that in him all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. In his seed, Ishmael and Isaac, the two “ cities” 
are again contrasted, although Assyria was a mighty empire 
when Abraham was born. The rite of circumcision is ap- 
pointed. It indicates that infants need the grace of remission 
of sins, and it is itself a sign of regeneration, as much as to 
say, “that soul which is not regenerated shall perish from my 
people, for he hath broken my covenant, since he also, sinned 
with allin Adam.” It signifies the renewal of the old nature, 
as the eighth day on which it is to be performed, is a type of 
Christ’s resurrection. So also the propesed sacrifice ef Isaac 
was a type of the sacrifice of Christ. 

In Jacob and Esau, the contrast between ‘the two “cities” 
is again visible, The experience of Jacob is instructive, and 
the allegorical significance of the ladder which be saw in his 
vision ts noted. The change of his name, his migration to 
Egypt, and his benediction pronounced upon Judah, in which 
a prophecy of Christ is embodied, are next considered. 

God’s ‘people in Egypt were protected by him, and brought 
forth under Moses, according to his promise. The sacrifices 
‘of the tabernacle, as well as the passover, prefigured the great 
‘sacrifice, the Paschal Lamb. Joshua, who suceeds Moses, 
bears the name and is a type of Jesus. 

Passing hastily over the period of the Judges, Augustine 
‘commences his seventeenth book with the time of the proph- 
ets. The part of the covenant promise which had respect to 
the temporal blessing, the possession of Canaan, had been 
fulfilled. The language of the prophets also may be suppesed 
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to refer, at one time to the earthly, at another to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and again to both! The rejection of Eli from the 
priesthood, and the rejeetion of Saul from being king, were 
alike figurative. The language of Hannah has a deeper sig- 
nificance than is due to her joy over the prospective birth of 
a son. The Aaronic priesthood was to be done away. A 
greater king than David is to sueceed to his throne. The 
eternal stability promised by the prophets to the kingdom of 
Israel can not vests have been secured. The disruption 
of the people into two kingdoms prefigured the separation of 
the spiritual and the carnal Israel. The promises made 
to David, thongh not falfilled in Solomon, are falfilled in 
Christ, his greater Son. 

In his eighteenth book, Augustine turns back to trace the 
parallel progress of the “earthly city.” He finds two great 
successive empires, engaged in wars and invasions, aggran- 
dized by victories or weakened by defeats, which extend over 
the whole period under review. These are the empires of 
Assyria and of Rome. Greece, far more limited in extent and 
grandeur, had acquired fame mainly through the genius of her 
historians. We have therefore a synchronic view of the Jew- 
ish state and the heathen world, in which the facts of profane 
history are chronologically arranged, and placed alongside 
events contemporaneous in Jewish history. This extended 
parallel is drawn, not merely for historical purposes, but to 
show the superior credibility of the Scripture narrative. The 
rest of the world was almost unknown ; much of its history 
was enveloped in legend and fable, while the Bible record 
moves along in a line of definite and reliable facts. And be- 
side all this, the utterances of the prophets antedate all gen- 
tile philosophy. Some indeed of the ancient writings of the 
Jews have not been received into the canon, not because they 
are historically false, but perhaps because they were not 
written by inspiration for the purposes of religion. 

In gentile philosophy, moreover, the greatest discord pre- 
vailed. Teacher was ranged against teacher and sect against 
sect. But among the prophets of the “City of God” who 
were never confounded with false prophets, the most perfect 
concord prevailed. They taught only that which was true 
and good. Their writings also, in the dispensation of God’s 
providence were translated into the Greek language, that thus 
they might become known to all nations. Under the patron- 
age of Ptolemy, and by seventy-two men—at his request 
deputed for this purpose—the translation was made—a trans- 
lation which, with no disrespect to the Hebrew original, is to 
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be preferred to all others, since the very spirit of the prophets 
which was in them while they speke, was in the seventy when 
they interpreted. 

After the line of prephets ceased, the peeple degenerated, 
and were subjected to adversity and calamity, that they might 
be led more ardently to desire the fulfillment of the promise 
of a temple more glorious than the first. This glory pertained 
to it by the coming of Christ, and after his death, the Jews 
were dispersed, as had been foreteld, among all nations. 

Yet with the people of God, false disciples were also com- 
mingled. The net drew together the good and bad. Christ 
called out of the people these who were to preach his word. 
Their testimony was not more effective by the persecution 
which they endured. Yet to defeat the truth Satan incited 
errorists and heretics to trouble the church. In spite of 
these however, it centinued to advance, and its strength was 
indeed inereased through their dissensions. The ten perse- 
cutions have already passed by, but we can not deubt that 
anti-Christ and his persecutions are yet to come. 

In his nineteenth book, Augustine discusses the ends re- 
pectively of the “earthly” and of the “ heavenly city.” Ac- 
cording te Varro, the views of Philosophers were so diverse 
concerning the chief good or chief evil, that they might be 
distinguished inte two hundred and eighty-eight sects. Not 
that this number actually existed. But by dissent frem par- 
ticular parts of the different systems, er by a combination 
of different parts, it could be inferred that this number was 
possible. 

But reducing all to three generic classes, as Varro does, it 
is asked, what is man’s chief good. But here the inquiry 
rises—is man to be considered in respect to his body, or his 
soul, er both? While gentile philosophy gives diverse an- 
swers, the “ City of God” answers that eternal life is the chief 
good, and eternal death the chief evil. Not that there are 
not ills from which in this life nature shrinks. Every excel- 
lence, every felicity has its opposite. Virtue moreover must 
maintain a perpetual war with vice. It is in vain that phi- 
josophers assert a happy life. Why then does Cato commit 
suicide ? Could he net endure Cesar’s victory? Where then 
was his fortitude? Was his life wretched then? There 
must be evils therefore which mike life wretched and to be 
aveided—evils which are in fact intolerable aecording to the 
confession of their own acts. It is piety alone that can endure 
and triumph in hope ‘of final blessedness,—a blessedness in 
which these philesopbers, because they can not see it, will not 
believe. 
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Peace indeed is the object of the soul’s incessant longings. 
Peace is the object for which wars are waged. At home we 
seek peace, and labor itself is toil for peace. But the evil heart 
desires its own perverse peace, not the peace of God, while 
all true peace, whether of body or soul, is referable only to the 
peace which God gives. , 

There is no peace except im the freedom of the soul, yet sin 
is servitude. It brings the will of man, made after God’s 
image, into bondage. Every one who doeth sin, is the servant 
of sin. But in the City of God,all are equal. There is no 
desire for a peace which consists in subjeeting others to our will. 
Among the “earthly,” sensible things and comforts are sought, 
but they who live by faith look forward to eternal possessions, 
using the seen and temporal only as sojourners. They desire, 
indeed, while on earth, the peace of the earthly city, and here 
is the point of concord now between them and those who are 
“earthly.” The “ City of God” ealls into itself from all class- 
es those who are engaged in lawful pursuits, however diverse, 
only requiring of them the worship of the one and only true 
God. It makes this earthly peace subservient to the attain- 
ment of the heavenly. 

How diverse from the steadfastness and unity of the Chris- 
tian faith is the ambiguity of the new academy! We abide 
by the Seriptures of the Old and New Testament, which we 
call canonical, whence that faith is derived by which the just 
lives, and by whieh we walk while pilgrims here. We are not 
to seek elevated station, but occupy it, if called, through the ne- 
cessity oflove. The love of truth leads us to desire holy rest, 
but the necessity of love compels us to honest employ. Thus, 
although the end of final blessedness is not now attained, we 
may be blessed in hope. 

teturning now to the teachings of the philosophers in re- 
gard to the gods, Augustine maintains that according to 
Scipio’s definition, laid down by Cicero, there never was a Ro- 
man republic. Justice is essential to its existence. But jus- 
tice requires that God should rule his creatures, and that the 
reason of man should govern his lusts. But the Gentiles did 
not obey God. They did not sacrifice tohim. Varro spoke 
of him, as it were unwittingly, when he, the most learned of the 
Romans, aceounted Jove supreme. Porphyry represented the 
heathen oracles as giving preference to the Jews above the 
Christians because as the rather receiving God. But the God 
of the Jews said “ the soul that sacrifices to other gods, save to 
Jehovah only, shall be destroyed from among his people,” thus. 
condemning heathen worship. Yet Porphyry speaks eulogis- 
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tically of Christ, as if waking from his dream, he had forgotten 
what he said before. How inconsistent with his representing 
Christ as giving himself to his people to be worshiped that 
he might lead them into fatal error! Such oracles as he pro- 
duces we may well regard as false. But we say on the other 
hand that where there is no true religion, there can be no true 
virtue, and where justice is wanting there can be no res-pub- 
lica, Peace can be only when—as in the “ City of God ”—God 
rules man, and the soul rules the body. Otherwise all must 
tend to ruin. 

In his twentieth book, Augustine discusses the subject of 
the final judgment. It is true that God judges the world now, 
meting out to men according to his sovereign pleasure his 
awards. But his judgments are inscrutable. There is a mani- 
fest incongruity when, as now, the guilty sometimes escape, 
and the innocent are condemned, the wicked exult and the 
righteous are oppressed. It shows indeed how lightly world- 
ly blessings are to be regarded, when God sees fit thus to lav- 
ish or withhold them. It accords with the experience of Solo- 
mon who pronounced over them, “ Vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity.” But the Scriptures explicitly teach a final judgment 
at the end of the world. The New Testament revelations with 
respect to this truth, as latest and most definite, are to be pre- 
ferred. Christ’s languaye on the subject, in his parables, etc., 
is then cited, and the kindred theme of the resurrection, in- 
vites remark. Augustine holds that the first resurrection is 
that spoken of in Jobn v. 25. It is a spiritual resurrection. 
“They that hear shall live.” The second is that subsequent- 
ly mentioned, John v. 28, “all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice.” With the two resurrections, the “ thousand 
years ” of the Apocalypse are next considered, and Augustine 
takes occasion to object to that theory, which he confesses 
that he once held, that the first resurrection was corporeal. 
This might be entertained if such a resurrection was to be ac- 
companied with spiritual delights for the saints in the person- 
al presence of their Lord, but when the Chiliast, or Millena- 
rian, rejecting this, taught that the time would be spent in 
banquetings and carnal pleasures, his views were to be utter- 
ly reprobated. The thousand years may be intended to be 
understood simply as a long and indefinite period, extending 
on to the end of the world, or as “the sixth day” which is to 
be followed by the perpetual Sabbath. During this period, 
Satan is to be cast into the pit. He shall not seduce the na- 
tions as before. Nor should we be moved, that now the 
Devil does seduce those, who, regenerated in Christ, enter 
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the wavs of God. For God “knoweth those that are his.” 
The binding and loosing of Satan are then considered, and 
the distinction is next drawn between Christ’s kingdom now, 
and his reign during the millenial period. 

Returning to the subject of the resurrection, Augustine 
refutes those who say there can be none but that of the body. 
He cites the language of Paul, “If ve then be risen with 
Christ,” ete. As to “Gog and Magog,” he thinks they desig- 
nate no worldly powers in particular, but the nations gener- 
ally. By the beast is to be understood “the impious city.” 
“ Death and hell” giving up their dead, and “cast in the lake 
of fire” signify the yielding up by the infernal powers of the 
souls held by them, and their own doom to final penalty. 
“The book of life” is God’s prescience, in which those fore- 
ordained to life are written. At the same time, there will be 
new heavens and new earth, and the church will enter upon 
its state of unending glory. 

In his twenty-first book, Augustine considers the awards of 
the final judgment. Some curious questions are discussed ; 
as whether bodies can endure forever fiery burnings, whether 
it follows that the flesh must perish at last through corporeal 
pain ; and his positions, taken with reference to the punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent, are sustained by arguments 
drawn from the wonderful facts of natural history or philoso- 
phy, some of which he had himself witnessed. Who could 
explain how fire, light in itself, could turn what it burned 
black ? and yet whiten the dark stones cast into it? Why 
should charcoal be so brittle as to be crushed by a blow, and 
yet so enduring that no time could crumble it? Why should 
lime burn when water is poured upon it? He confesses that 
when he first saw the magnet attract the iron he was horrified. 
Other things like these, there were, which he had seen or 
heard of, which would have appeared incredible, if they had 
not been established beyond all dispute. Some of these—and 
he gives an extended list of such as had come to his knowl- 
edge—muay have been brought about by demoniacal art, or 
modified by human ingenuity, but they could not all be ex- 
plained, and who then would limit the omnipotence of the 
Creator, or say what it could not accomplish? New phe- 
nomena may supersede those to which we were accustomed ; 
nor is it impossible for God to ehange the very natures of 
things. 

The way is thus prepared to consider the methods and du- 
ration of future punishment. Perhaps the “fire” and the 
“worm” refer to the respective pains of soul and body. Nor, 
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if the fire of hell is corporeal, must we suppose that wicked 
spirits, that is, incorporeal demons, will necessarily be insensi- 
ble to it. Like the rich man in the parable, whose body had 
been buried, they may say, “I am tormented in this flame,” 
Augustine then proceeds to meet objections ; as that it would 
be unjust to inflict lasting penalties for sins committed in a 
point of time ; or that the suffering to be inflicted after death 
were simply purgatorial. He shows the vast and calamitous 
results that have followed from the primal sin, and what lavish 
munificence of grace has been manifested to save as from the 
curse. He reproves Origen for his views against the eternity 
of future punishment, and the final restoration of the Devil 
and his angels. He replies to those who think that the inter- 
cessions of the saints will suffice to save all from final condem- 
nation ; to such as promised even to heretics impunity for all 
their sins, if they had but partaken of the body of Christ ; to those 
who had maintained that indulgence would be extended to those 
who had once been regenerated in the Catholic church, though 
they should fall into many crimes and errors, or who, abiding 
in the church, should edied in a wicked course. Hle would 
not allow that works of charity could offset wickedness and 
save from condemnation. The punishment of the Devil and 
of wicked men would be endless. The prayers of the saints 
would be of no avail for them. Even now, we do not pray for 
wicked angels, and though we pray for wicked men, if living, 
we donot pray for the dead, if impious and unbelieving. Not that 
we deny that sin may be forgiven in the world to come, as in- 
timated when Christ speaks of the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
but when the sentence “Depart,” has been pronounced, it 
would be excessive presumption to say that the punishment 
of those who are thus sent away, will not be eternal. No par- 
ticipation in the Sacraments will of itself secure remission to 
the guilty. 

Yet there is a fire—not penal but purgatorial—which shall 
try those who have built upon the foundation, that is, Christ. 
This may be between death and the final judgment, or it may 
refer to death itself, or to the persecutions—“ the fiery trial” 
which the martyrs endured, and which other Christians 
suffer. 

Aucustine devotes his closing book to a consideration of the 
proper end of the “ City of God,” the full and final triumph 
of the kingom which shall never end. God’s changeless and 
eternal purposes shall be fulfilled, in accordance with his 
promises, in the eternal blessedness of saints and the endless 
punishment of wicked men. The wisdom of the world may 
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discredit the idea that the earthly bodies of men can be trans- 
ferred to celestial habitations. Yet the world has believed 
that the earthly body of Christ has been raised from the 
grave, and has ascended to the upper seats. It has believed 
what was incredible. It was incredible that it should thus 
have believed. To the two incredible things we add the 
third, that unlettered men should persuade the world, and 
even learned men, to believe the resurrection and ascension. 
What is there more incredible in the resurrection of the body ? 
The fables in regard to the founder of Rome, were believed, 
we are taught by Cicero, because the age that produced them 
had then become more enlightened than in the days of 
Homeric fictions ; but Christ came many hundreds of years 
later, when the light had vastly increased, and for his sake 
many and emminent martyrs have suffered, while none was 
found to attest the deity of Romulus. Only by miracle, and 
through a divine power, could the world have been brought 
to believe in Christ. These miracles have not ceased. Au- 
gustine himself testifies to some which had come under his 
own eye, and adding to the list, such as he had been credibly 
assured of, he extends it through a chapter of ten pages. 
Several of them were intended to show the healing power of 
relics or the shrines of the martyrs. All these were to the 
end that men might be brought to accept that faith in Christ 
for which the martyrs suffered. 

But the Platonists also urged that from the natural weight 
of the elements an earthly body could not be in heaven. Au- 
gustine replies to them by citing indisputable tacts of the 
natural world. Why, if fire is the lightest of all things, is it 
not only beneath the air, but beneath the earth ; and why is 
water, while beneath, also above the air? But why should 
man prescribe limits to God’s omnipotence ? 

After noting the abuse heaped on Christians for believing 
in the resurrection, Augustine considers certain questions 
with respect to the future body, probably not unlike those 
which Paul had in mind when he replied, “ Thou fool,” ete. 
Infants will have such bodies as the great Maker, who can 
add as he pleases to what he has made, shall provide. If 
raised in the stature of the fullness of Christ, we shall be 
constituted in eternal youth. But if any one contends that 
we shall rise with that form of body in which we die, we 
shall not sharply contend with him. Each sex will still exist, 
for sex is not a vice, but a nature, and yet it will not exist for 
the purposes of lust. The spiritual body will be perfected in 
every part. Nothing essential to its integrity shall be want- 
ing. “ Not a hair of your head shall perish.” 
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After noticing the miseries and evils of this life, the results 
of the primal sin, from which we are delivered only by the 
grace of Christ, Augustine sets forth the blessings of the di- 
vine bounty showered upon man by a constant Providence. 
What may we then infer with regard to that life to come, 
when misery and evil shall be no more, and where every 
spiritual want shall be supplied ? 

After replying to some objections of Porphyry,and showing 
their incongruity, with the views of Plato, Augustine proceeds 
to consider the kind of vision by which saints in the world to 
come shall behold God. Here he says that he states not what 
he sees, but what he believes, and his ideas are in the main 
derived directly from the Seriptures, which he largely cites, 
although he indulges somewhat in speculation. He closes his 
work with the consideration of the everlasting happiness of 
the “ City of God” and the eternal Sabbath. 


But no summary—though far more extended than we have 
given—can do justice to the learning, eloquence, or contro- 
versial power of this great work of the African bishop. It 
glows throughout with the ardor of Christian devotion. It 
contains many a passage which may truly be characterized as 
sublime. We trace in some places views which seem, as read 
in the light of history, to foreshadow the errors of a later 
period, but we discern throughout a deep reverence for the 
authority of the word of God, and a vivid apprehension of the 
leading truths of revelation, which command our respect, and 
invite our confidence. The work itself has a history which is 
of deepening interest, the more clearly it is traced. We find 
it, to a great extent, the text book of later ages, a volume 
which carries with it, all along the line of the centuries, to 
the times of the reformers, the great fundamental truths of 
the Gospel. It was read in schools and monasteries, by 
priests and students. Alcuin introduced it at the court of 
Charlemagne and it was read aloud at the emperor’s table. 
Such a work, apart from its intrinsic value, has no little his- 
torical importance. 
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Arr. VITL—THE COLLEGE AND THE NEW COUNTRY. 
By Josern F. Turrie, D. D., President of Wabash College. 


THE simple point we wish to discuss in this article is the Re- 
lation of the Christian College to the institutions of a new 
Country. 

As compared with England or France, our country is new. 
They go back to the beginning of the Christian era ; we are 
in the comparison but of yesterday. We do not use the term 
“new country” in this sense, but rather as signifying that dis- 
tinction by which we call Connecticut and New Jersey an old 
country, Indiana and Iowa a new country. All these states 
and territories organized since the formation of the constitution, 
whether at the South or West, are new, but in these remarks 
we refer to the Western country, including, not merely the 
valley of the Mississippi, but those commonwealths which lie 
west of the Roc ‘ky Mountains. 

Civilization is the opposite of barbarism. The people who 
aided Romulus in founding Rome, were barbarians ; those who 
owned the spell cast by Virgil and the eloquence of Cicero, 
were civilized. The Egyptians, the Jews and the Greeks, all 
rose out of barbarism as the antecedent into civilization as 
the consequent. In this discussion we do not use the term 
civilization in this sense, since it would be untrue and unreas- 
onable. What is the fact? The German, the Frenchman, the 
Hollander, the Swiss, the Englishman, the Scotchman, the 
Irishman, each comes to the West from some form of civiliza- 
tion prevalent in the Old world. The New Englander, the Jer- 
seyman, the Pennsylvanian, the New Yorker, the Carolinian, the 
Virginian, the Kentuckian, comes to the Great Valley from those 
forms of civilization which are prevalent i in those states, and 
which are marked by many characteristic differences. Society 
in the United States is very different from society in older coun- 
tries, and to make the statement more discriminating, society at 
the WwW est is, in some respects, very different from society in the 
older states, especially the E stern. This is not owing to the 
absence of * Reston in the races and individuals who com- 
pose society here, but to the want of homogeneousness. A new 
form of civilization is here to spring up from the elements 
which have been drawn together from such widely distant cen- 
ters, a civilization which we trust will include in itself all that 
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is worthy and noble in each of those from which it grows, and 
rejecting all the rest. 

In brief, our social relations to the arts, including the fine 
arts, and the sciences, to morals and religion, to law and gov- 
ernment, to popular education and the higher mental culture, 
iv fact, the arrangements and facilities for the social and per- 
sonal well-being of the people, who now dwell here and the 
generations to follow them, constitute the civilization and the 
institutions of which we speak. It is impossible to exagger- 
ate their importance, since their form and power shall deter- 
mine whether our new country with its magnificent possibilities 
shall be another Mexico, built on the sand and rocked with 
earthquakes, or a New England, vastly magnified, and as abid- 
ing as the everlasting hills. 

But what shall be the prevalent element in this new civiliza- 
tion? the controlling power in these institutions of the future ? 

If we examine the civilization of ancient Egypt as described 
by Herodotus and Moses, we must admit its superiority to 
any that preceded it. As the outgrowth of it there were 
some arts in which our own boasted genius is compelled to 
admit its inferiority. The Egyptians made great progress in 
learning, and attained to very considerable excellence in the 
arts and sciences, and refinement of manners. But asa civiliza- 
tion for mankind it was utterly deficient, because its predomi- 
nant idea was the happiness of the few at the expense of the 
many. Even its refinement was superficial, affecting the 
manners without rectifying the heart. It undoubtedly con- 
ferred important benefits, but even these were partial and 
temporary. Like her pyramids the civilization of Egypt was 
imposing, even sublime, but futile ; a civilization which no one 
desires to be reproduced here or anywhere else in these days. 

In a more emphatic sense the last remark holds good of the 
civilization which had its centre successively in Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Susa. The less we have of the civilization which 
ministered so successfully to the enormous selfishness of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasuerus, or even that which attended 
the more refined despotism of Cyrus the Great, the better 
will humanity be pleased. 

There is a sort of sentimentalism prevalent among certain 
scholarly recluses which delights in celebrating the glories of 
the Greek and Roman civilization as the most desirable, 
beautiful and vigorous the world has ever seen. We are not 
slow to admit the glories which blossomed and matured on 
this stock. If we look at it in the light of those works which 
it produced in these famous cities, we see that Athens had her 
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temples of unequaled beauty, Rome her temples of unequaled 
Se ; Athens had her peerless statues and paintings, 

ome her peerless Justinian code and armies; Athens had 
her Miltiades, her Homer, her Socrates, her Demosthenes, her 
Praxiteles, and Rome her Fabius, her Virgil, her Cicero. 
Athens excelled in the beautiful, Rome in the strong ; the re- 
finement of Athens was displayed in the exquisite taste of her 
people for the highest beauty of art and the highest display 
of genius in the structure and use of language, the rugged 
energy and the refinement of Rome were displayed in her 
matchless legions, and also the matchless melodies of her lan- 
guage as it flowed from the pen of Virgil and dropped from 
the tongue of Cicero; Athens was the mistress of ancient 
civilization, Rome.its champion; Athens defined it by her 
artists, her authors, and philosophers, Rome gave to the 
nations she subjugated and enforced its claims by her sword. 
The dignity of this civilization is illustrated in its architecture, 
literature and social refinement, and perhaps its glories would 
never have waved and paled but for another and higher 
civilization, which, having eclipsed it, aspires to universal, 
dominion. 

Like the civilization of Egypt and Assyria this of Athens 
and Rome was hostile to man as man, and mainly busied itself 
in providing for the titled man. The masses, the common peo- 
ple, were regarded chiefly as the means of forwarding the sel- 
fish schemes of those in power. Its art was peerless but its 
morality degrading; its literature has become the wonder of 
all ages, but as a power to regenerate and elevate peoples and 
races it was not merely a failure but an active agency in plung- 
ing them into the lowest depths of vileness. 

The chief defects in these forms of civilization are to be 
found in their false estimate of the individual man, its failure 
to recognize man’s chief end as a subject of the Great King, 
in its want of eternal verities as its central motive force, even 
the power of the world to come. Hence, while it did much for 
society, and while as an experiment of what a civilization 
purely human in its origin and agencies can do, we can never 
regard it with too much interest, we do not hesitate to say it 
is not what mankind in general or our new countries at the 
West in particular need. 

The Christian civilization comes from a very different origin. 
It names no Cadmus, or Aristotle, or Lycurgus as the father 
of letters, philosophy or law. It goes back of these compara- 
tively recent men to the days of Job, nay farther, to the time 
when of Wisdom, “ Destruction and Death said we have heard 
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the fame thereof.” In Eden God laid the corner-stone of this 
civilization. The ages rolled slowly away while Enoch and 
Noah added each well polished stones to the foundations. 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, laid other massive blocks on the 
walls which were rising too slowly for the impatient haste of 
man. David, Isaiah and Daniel, kings, martyrs and_ saints, 
toiled each in his town and place to break out of God’s truth- 
quarry the stones for the advancing temple ; each one wrought 
his work and died. Law, sacrifice, atonement typical, atone- 
ment real, love, prophecy, reward, penalty, the growth of na- 
tions, the decay of nations, life, death, things present, things 
to come, all things did but add the lively stones to this temple 
which God was building ; and at last it stood before the world 
like Solomon’s temple at sunset, 


“ A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles,” 


From its corner-stone to its head-stone this civilization was 
worthy of God. Yet glorious to behold as it was, it waited 
the advent of Jesus to people it with all the graces and princi- 
ples of Christianity, purity, love, gentleness, goodness, mercy, 
forgiveness, charity, bemaaihe. 


Here man is great, for he is the immortal subject of God’s 


government, and here all things are designed to work out the 
highest glory of God and the greatest good of man. Time 
and eternity, all the tremendous motives drawn from the world 
of probation, the world of perdition, and the world of glory 
are concentrated to effect the elevation of man, and by the 
Almighty Spirit to restore him to that Divine image which he 
had lost in the fall. 

This is the civilization which man needs, and this especially 
is what we need for this new country. Let such a civilization 
brood like an atmosphere over this great valley, and all its 
forms of life, its civil and religious institutions, its social laws 
and manners will combine to advance and secure the well- 
being of the millions who are in due time to dwell here. 

Let us not be misunderstood as speaking of the Christian 
college as the only power which is to produce the happy result 
just referred to, but asa grand power which we may not safely 
neg'ect. That the college is a mighty power is aboundantly 
verified by history. The scholars of the Reformation were 
trained at the university ; Luther at Erfurth, Melancthon at 
Heidelberg, Calvin at Paris, Zwingle at Basle, Wickliff at 
Oxford, Knox at St. Andrews. They who translated the origi- 
nal Scriptures into English, German, French, Latin and other 
lanzuages, were trained at the college. The controlling minds 
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temples of unequaled beauty, Rome her temples of unequaled 
se ; Athens had her peerless statues and paintings, 

ome her peerless Justinian code and armies; Athens had 
her Miltiades, her Homer, her Socrates, her Demosthenes, her 
Praxiteies, and Rome her Fabius, her Virgil, her Cicero. 
Athens excelled in the beautiful, Rome in the strong ; the re- 
finement of Athens was displayed in the exquisite taste of her 
people for the highest beauty of art and the highest display 
of genius in the structure and use of language, the rugged 
energy and the refinement of Rome were displayed in her 
matchless legions, and also the matchless melodies of her lan- 
guage as it flowed from the pen of Virgil and dropped from 
the tongue of Cicero; Athens was the mistress of ancient 
civilization, Rome.its champion; Athens defined it by her 
artists, her authors, and philosophers, Rome gave to the 
nations she subjugated and enforced its claims by her sword. 
The dignity of this civilization is illustrated in its architecture, 
literature and social refinement, and perhaps its glories would 
never have waved and paled but for another and higher 
civilization, which, having eclipsed it, aspires to universal, 
dominion, 

Like the civilization of Egypt and Assyria this of Athens 
and Rome was hostile to man as man, and mainly busied itself 
in providing for the titled man. The masses, the common peo- 

le, were regarded chiefly as the means of forwarding the sel- 

sh schemes of those in power. Its art was peerless but its 
morality degrading ; its literature has become the wonder of 
all ages, but as a power to regenerate and elevate peoples and 
races it was not merely a failure but an active agency in plung- 
ing them into the lowest depths of vileness. 

The chief defects in these forms of civilization are to be 
found in their false estimate of the individual man, its failure 
to recognize man’s chief end as a subject of the Great King, 
in its want of eternal verities as its central motive force, even 
the power of the world to come. Hence, while it did much for 
society, and while as an experiment of what a civilization 
purely human in its origin and agencies can do, we can never 
regard it with too much interest, we do not hesitate to say it 
is not what mankind in general or our new countries at the 
West in particular need. 

The Christian civilization comes from a very different origin. 
It names no Cadmus, or Aristotle, or Lycurgus as the father 
of letters, philosophy or law. It goes back of these compara- 
tively recent men to the days of Job, nay farther, to the time 
when of Wisdom, “ Destruction and Death said we have heard 
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the fame thereof.” In Eden God laid the corner-stone of this 
civilization. The ages rolled slowly away while Enoch and 
Noah added each well polished stones to the foundations. 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, laid other massive blocks on the 
walls which were rising too slowly for the impatient haste of 
man. David, Isaiah and Daniel, kings, martyrs and _ saints, 
toiled each in his town and place to break out of God’s truth- 
quarry the stones for the advancing temple ; each one wrought 
his work and died. Law, sacrifice, atonement typical, atone- 
ment real, love, prophecy, reward, penalty, the growth of na- 
tions, the decay of nations, life, death, things present, things 
to come, all things did but add the lively stones to this temple 
which God was building ; and at last it stood before the world 
like Solomon’s temple at sunset, 


* A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles.” 


From its corner-stone to its head-stone this civilization was 
worthy of God. Yet glorious to behold as it was, it waited 
the advent of Jesus to people it with all the graces and princi- 
ples of Christianity, purity, love, gentleness, goodness, mercy, 
forgiveness, charity, bedaaaibe. 


Here man is great, for he is the immortal subject of God’s 


government, and here all things are designed to work out the 
highest glory of God and the greatest good of man. Time 
and eternity, all the tremendous motives drawn from the world 
of probation, the world of perdition, and the world of glory 
are concentrated to effect the elevation of man, and by the 
Almighty Spirit to restore him to that Divine image which he 
had lost in the fall. 

This is the civilization which man needs, and this especially 
is what we need for this new country. Let such a civilization 
brood like an atmosphere over this great valley, and all its 
forms of life, its civil and religious institutions, its social laws 
and manners will combine to advance and secure the well- 
being of the millions who are in due time to dwell here. 

Let us not be misunderstood as speaking of the Christian 
college as the only power which is to produce the happy result 
just referred to, but asa grand power which we may not safely 
neg'ect. That the college is a mighty power is aboundantly 
verified by history. The scholars of the Reformation were 
trained at the university ; Luther at Erfurth, Melancthon at 
Heidelberg, Calvin at Paris, Zwingle at Basle, Wickliff at 
Oxford, Knox at St. Andrews. They who translated the origi- 
nal Scriptures into English, German, French, Latin and other 
lanzuages, were trained at the college. The controlling minds 
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temples of unequaled beauty, Rome her temples of unequaled 

‘rrandeur ; Athens had her peerless statues and paintings, 
sen her peerless Justinian code and armies; Athens had 
her Miltiades, her Homer, her Socrates, her Demosthenes, her 
Praxiteles, and Rome her Fabius, her Virgil, her Cicero. 
Athens excelled in the beautiful, Rome in the strong ; the re- 
finement of Athens was displayed in the exquisite taste of her 
people for the highest beauty of art and the highest display 
of genius in the structure ‘and use of language, the rugged 
energy and the refinement of Rome were displayed in her 
matchless legions, and also the matchless melodies of her lan- 
guage as it flowed from the pen of Virgil and dropped from 
the tongue of Cicero; Athens was the mistress of ancient 
civilization, Rome its ‘chi ampion; Athens defined it by her 
artists, her authors, and philosophers, Rome gave to the 
nations she subjugated and enforced its claims by her sword. 
The dignity of this civilization is illustrated in its architecture, 
literature and social refinement, and perhaps its glories would 
never have waved and paled but for another and higher 
civilization, which, having eclipsed it, aspires to universal, 
dominion, 

Like the civilization of Egypt and Assyria this of Athens 
and Rome was hostile to man as man, and mainly busied itself 
in providing for the titled man, The masses, the common peo- 
ple, were regarded chiefly as the means of forwarding the sel- 
fish schemes of those in power. Its art was peerless but its 
morality degrading; its literature has become the wonder of 
all ages, but as a power to regenerate and elevate peoples and 
races it was not merely a failure but an active agency in plung- 
ing them into the lowest depths of vileness. 

The chief defects in these forms of civilization are to be 
found in their false estimate of the individual man, its failure 
to recognize man’s chief end as a subject of the Great King, 
in its ws vant of eternal verities as its central métive force, even 
the power of the world to come. Hence, while it did much for 
society, and while as an experiment of what a civilization 
purely human in its origin and agencies can do, we can never 
regard it with too much interest, we do not hesitate to say it 
is not what mankind in general or our new countries at the 
West in particular need. 

The Christian civilization comes from a very different origin. 
It names no Cadmus, or oe or Lycurgus as the father 
of letters, philosophy or law. oes back of these compara- 
tively recent men to the days of Se b, nay farther, to the time 
when of Wisdom, “ Destruction and Death said we have heard 
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the fame thereof.” In Eden God laid the corner-stone of this 
civilization. The ages rolled slowly away while Enoch and 
Noah added each well polished stones to the foundations. 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, laid other massive blocks on the 
walls which were rising too slowly for the impatient haste of 
man. David, Isaiah and Daniel, kings, martyrs and _ saints, 
toiled each in his town and place to break out of God’s truth- 
quarry the stones for the advancing temple ; each one wrought 
his work and died. Law, sacrifice, atonement typical, atone- 
ment real, love, prophecy, reward, penalty, the growth of na- 
tions, the decay of nations, life, death, things present, things 
to come, all things did but add the lively stones to this temple 
which God was building ; and at last it stood before the world 
like Solomon’s temple at sunset, 


“ A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles,” 


From its corner-stone to its head-stone this civilization was 
worthy of God. Yet glorious to behold as it was, it waited 
the advent of Jesus to people it with all the graces and princi- 
ples of Christianity, purity, love, gentleness, goodness, mercy, 
forgiveness, charity, humanity. 

Here man is great, for he is the immortal subject of God’s 


government, and here all things are designed to work out the 
highest glory of God and the greatest good of man. Time 
and eternity, all the tremendous motives drawn from the world 
of probation, the world of perdition, and the world of glory 
are concentrated to effect the elevation of man, and by the 
Almighty Spirit to restore him to that Divine image which he 
had lost in the fall. 

This is the civilization which man needs, and this especially 
is what we need for this new country. Let such a civilization 
brood like an atmosphere over this great valley, and all its 
forms of life, its civil and religious institutions, its social laws 
and manners will combine to advance and secure the well- 
being of the millions who are in due time to dwell here. 

Let us not be misunderstood as speaking of the Christian 
college as the only power which is to produce the happy result 
just referred to, but asa grand power which we may not safely 
neg'ect. That the college is a mighty power is aboundantly 
verified by history. The scholars of the Reformation were 
trained at the university ; Luther at Erfurth, Melancthon at 
Heidelberg, Calvin at Paris, Zwingle at Basle, Wickliff at 
Oxford, Knox at St. Andrews. They whotranslated the origi- 
nal Scriptures into English, German, French, Latin and other 
languages, were trained at the college. The controlling minds 
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of the different ages and lands have been for the most part 
trained in the same place. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the universities of Germany are mainly responsible for the 
baleful revolutions in religious sentiment which have of late 
years swept over the land of Luther, and that at this mo- 
ment the university of Oxford is the chief power which is 
seeking to destroy faith in the Bible among the masses of 
England. It is well known that the accession of the small 
Unitarian faction to the control of Harvard college in the time 
of the Mathers was the beginning of a religious defection 
which at one time threatened the extinction of evangelical re- 
ligon in Massachusetts. On the other hand Tholuck, Heng- 
stenberg and their pious co-workers in the enterprise of re- 
storing a pure gospel to Germany, were trained at the univer- 
sity. On the orthodoxy of those who had Williams, Yale and 
Princeton colleges in their keeeping depended the regligous 
operations of the churches ina large part of New England rand 
the whole country besides. The college has not alw ays been 
a beneficeut power, but a multitude of "facts proves it to be a 
great power, which may be like the waters of Mara, or like the 
river the streams whereof make glad the city of God—a power 
which, bad or good, bitter or sweet, they ‘who pray for the 
peace of zion may not willingly surrender to the enemy. 

That such a power as the college must have very important 
relations to the civilization and institutions of a new country 
is evident from two considerations. 

In the first place it educates the minds which educate the 
people. The assertion is not that all social educators are ac- 
tually trained in the college. Many a man of power was never 
a member of college. In the conventions which framed the 
constitutions of Ohio and Indiana were some men of great in- 
telligence and force who were never favored with liberal cul- 
ture in the university. Where then were sucn men trained ? 
Perhaps you point to the Common School. But whence the 
common school? Does it exist in countries which have no 
college ?. If not, which is the order of production ? did the 
college produce the common school, or the common school the 
college? What was the order in Scotland? How came to 
pass the grand fact, that Parochial schools were founded so 
extensively as to train every Scotch child to read the Bible, 
David’s Psalms, and the Scot’s Worthies by Howie? The an- 
swer is not difficult. The universities trained Knox, Hamilton, 
Henderson, Rutherford, and the other mighty spirits who 
wrought out the destiny of Scotland, and these men devised 
and executed the plan for the Parochial schools. The com- 
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mon school is traced by Bancroft to Calvin; but in no country 
has it taken such root as in these United States, especially those 
States not cursed with African slavery. Who founded these 
schools in every neighborhood, providing for the education of 
the poor as well asthe rich? How did this sublime idea work 
itself through institutions of the Free States? The learned 
laymen and clergymen of New England, educated at the in- 
stitutions of the Old World, founded Harvard and Yale, and 
these colleges trained men who wrought out the idea of the 
common school, destined to exert its power from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. And thus it is that all those influential social 
leaders, who were educated mainly in the common school, owe 
their training to the college, which is the parent of the com- 
mon school. In fact there is not a popular school, from Port- 
land to the Golden Gate, which is not a conclusive argument 
to show how vitally the college is connected with popular ed- 
ucation. 

But occasionally we meet with men of rare genius who 
were educated not in the common schools, but in the chimney 
corner. Certainly the college had no agency in their educa- 
tion! Are you sure of this? Suppose your graduate from 
this very humble school is a preacher ; was he educated with- 
out the English Bible? Oh, no. Will you state who trans- 
lated the Scriptures into English? Were they graduates of the 
lowly school in question? Byno means. The college trained 
the translators, so that the plainest preacher after all is in 
debted to the college for the one Book of power which is the 
Alpha and Omega of his influence. Or, suppose these selt- 
educated men, as we sometimes call them, become lawyers, or 
physicians, or editors, or statesman ; were they trained with 
out books? By no means. They must have had at least two 
books, a spelling book and a dictionary. Who wrote the spell- 
ing book that has been studied more extensively than any other 
text book ever published in this country? Was he a graduate 
of the common school or the chimney corner? Noah Webster 
was educated at Yale college. Who prepared the dictionary 
that is found in most of the houses in this land ? Noah Web- 
ster. Who are John Walker, and Samuel Johnson, and Joseph 
E. Worcester, whose labors have given to common people the 
key to their own language ? They are graduates of the college ; 
so that in fact no man can get an education in any place or 
way which does not lay him under a debt of obligation to the 
college. All popular education is the outgrowth of the college. 

It will not be denied that the learned professors exert a 
vast influence on society. Leaving the ministry to be consid- 
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ered separately, we may speak of such professions as the 
law, medicine, teaching, war, book-making, civil engineering, 
the fine arts, and all these pursuits connected with practical 
and theoretic science. Aggregate the persons who follow 
these professions and you have one of the most sublime con- 
ceptions of power possible, and these men owe their power 
mainly to the college. 

The book had much to do in educating these professional 
men; who furnished the book? Brains trained in college. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the power of the college in _pro- 
ducing and sustaining the institutons of a new country. 

3ut there isa special view which illustrates that just named. 
Take any period of our own history as a nation, and it will 
be evident at a glance that to suppose these great actors in 
that period who were trained in college to be abstracted from 
that period is to conceive of its history as entirely changed. 
What would the period of our revolution be without Jefferson, 
Adams, Jay, Hamilton, and other educated men who were 
their cotemporaries? Take the period from the war of 1812 
to the compromise measures of 1850, and what would it be 
without Webster, Clay, Jackson, Calhoun, Southard, Silas 
Wright, and that class of men? Or looking at the great Re- 
bellion, what would it have been without John C. Calhoun, 
Robert G. Hayne, Jefferson Davis, Doctors Thornwell and 
Palmer, and that class of men whose mental powers had been 
thoroughly disciplined in college ? 

And the same is true of every department of learning. Our 
lawyers, physicians, inventors, book-makers, discoverers, ed- 
itors, engineers, and others of the same kind, constitute an 
argument proving both the intimacy and potency of the rela- 
tion of the college to civilization. The rule is this, where 
there is no college there is no vision, for by a thousand direct 
and indirect means it floods a people with light and imparts 
to them life. Add to this the element of Christianity and we 
have in the Christain college one of the most sublime instru- 
mentalities, both producing and sustaining such a civlilization 
as will make our new country a truly regal gift for Christ, 
whose it is by covenant, and whose it shall be by conquest. 

The greatest of preachers was not afraid to magnify his 
office by a frank and truthful statement of its actual effect on 
individuals and society, and we can see no good reason for the 
display of any false modesty in regard to another fact which 
illustrates the power of the Christian college to prduce vast 
changes in the civilizaton of anew country; we refer to the 
fact that the college educates the Christian ministry. 
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There are communities in which the advocate of the college 
might awaken prejudice by such an argument as this which 
alleges the education of the ministry as one of the chief re- 
sults of the college. There are many who talk not merely 
flippantly but malignantly about priests and priestcraft as the 
most dreaded and almost the only enemies of liberty. An un- 
principled and licentious priesthood, like that of Rome before 
the Reformation, is admitted to be the deadliest enemy of civil 
and religious freedom} but we boldly aver that history h»s no 
proof that a refined, intelligent, and truly pious ministry, such 
as the Lord Jesus sent to preach the gospel to every cre vture, 
is the enemy of popular liberty. So far from this, history de- 
clares that such a ministry exerts a regenerating power in old 
and corrupt nations, and a power in the highest degree be- 
neficent on nations just springing into life, the happy effects 
of which grow more and more apparent as time develops the 
experiment. Why is England among the first as a commercial, 
literary and commercial nation? Is it owing mainly to her 
instlar position? Why then is not Ireland her rival instead 
of her vassal? Is it owing to the superior blood of those who 
settled England? No nation can name an ancestry of fiercer, 
bolder, wilder, more reckless barbarians than the English ? 
What is the great fact which accounts philosophically tor the 
supremacy of England among the nations? The Bible in 
English and in the hands of the English. Strike that fact out of 
England’s history and you take from her the lock of her strength. 
And who gave her this power? Did kings and cabinet minis 
ters? She never had a king or a politician capable of rising 
to such a conception. Did her men of science make her the 
gift? Did English merchants and millionaires put this regal gift 
m the hands of the common people? History makes no such 
statement. Whothen? Wyckliffe and Tyndale, both preach- 
ers of the gospel made the gift, in full view of the suspended 
sword, and the lighted fires of martydom. - How affecting the 
labors of Wyckliffe, and how every generous heart swells with 
emotion to record the work, the success, and the martrydom 
of Tyndale, the price at which he won for England that which 
has done more for her than any other instrumentality! In one 
word, the glory, the wealth, the learning, the power, and the 
civilization of the British empire must be traved back mainly 
to the Protestant ministry who translated, circulated and ex- 
pounded God’s word for their countrymen. They put new life 
into the nation’s blood, which had been thinned and corrupted 
by the Romish church. 

The history of New England is a brighter illustration of the 
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same principle. It has been fashionable in some circles and 
sections to sneer at New England. Weare not of the number. 
No doubt New England has sent out many dishonest peddlers 
more intent on profit than honesty, but it will require the 
perversion of a thousand brilliant facts to prove that knavery 
is more common in Connecticut than in Virginia, or in Massa- 
chusetts than in Mississippi. No doubt New England keels 
fitted out by New England capital for the slave trade, and 
commanded by New England men, have brought millions of 
gold into New England at the expense of honor which no 
words can adequately describe. We do not pretend that she 
is guiltless of the slave trade, but what nation has not the 
same stain? Yet these men, though they be ten, or ten thou- 
sand, are not New England. Where in the world are more 
princely men than the merchants and manufacturers of New 
England as a class? Where as if in spite of nature dowe find 
so large a share of home comfort and honorable wealth ? 
Where so many churches crowning evergreen hills and nest- 
ling as their most comely ornament in sequestered vales ? 
Where so many schools for the common people, and so many 
and such noble seminaries and colleges? Where so few ab- 
jectly ignorant and vicious? What equal section of our own 
or any other land has poured out such deep and broad streams 
of beneficence upon our newer sections and upon heathen 
lands? We mean no disparagement of the Dutch or the 
Scotch-Irish. They were noble races, and did a work of 
incalculable importance for the civilization of this Western 
continent. But the Yankees, the Dutch and the Scotch-Irish 
became what they are in every noble characteristic by agen- 
cies devised and executed by a godly ministry. No fact shines 

forth more illustriously on the pages of Bancroft than this, 
that our nation is what it is in all that is noble, chiefly by the 
quiet, mighty. and widely pervasive influences of the ministers, 
who indirectly, but none the less actually, settled those policies 
in church and state, which at this hour make the Northern 
states of the Union the unsolved wonder of the world. The 
beneficent and great power of the Protestant clergy, during 
the colonial and revolutionary periods of our history, is fully 
recognized. It was the clear sound of the trumpet which 
these men gave that united and inspirited the colonies in their 

struggle for freedom against overwhelming odds. Even Mr. 
Jefferson declares that they could not arouse our people from 
the lethargy into which they had fallen as to passing events, 
until the clergy were asked to meet assemblies of the people 
to address to ‘them discourses suited to the occasion.* 


* Jefferson’s Com, | Works 1. . 3. 
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But whence came these men? How came they to be what 
they were? Where were they educated? What instrumen- 
tality chiefly trained them for such immortal deeds? We have 
only to examine “the Annals of the American Pulpit,” and 
the Triennials ef the elder American colleges, to answer the 
question. The first ministers of New England and the Mid- 
dle states, were educated at the universities of the Old World. 
These men founded Harvard, Yale, and Nassau Hall, and in 
due time, Brown, Dartmonth, Jefferson, and the illustrious 
sisterhood of colleges nerth and south, east and west. These 
colleges have felt the breath of God’s Spirit, sanctifying their 
learning and converting their sons, who in their order have 
gone forth as light-bearers to all parts of the nation, to shed 
abroad the light which God had entrusted to their keeping. 
The Christian college is the fountain-head of our civilization, 
and it is the outgrowth of that force which our Lord organ- 
ized when he chose certain men and commissioned them to 
preach the gespel to every creature. Abstract from Ameri- 
can civilization and institutions those parts which were direct- 
ly or indireetly contributed by the Christian ministry trained 
in the Christian college and very little worth retaining would 
remain. And thus the one grand fact rises up to our view as 
conspicuous as the sun in heaven, that the Christian ministry 
built the Christian college, and it in turn educates the Chris- 
tian ministry, and tegether they constitute one of the most 
potential elements in that civilization which has wrought so 
gloriously in some of the older parts of the nation, and which 
we desire to see exerting a similar influence on those young 
commonwealths which are now springing up with such im- 
mense vitality in the Great West. 

Such then is the relation of the Christian college to the 
civilization and the institutions in our new country, a relation, 
the importance of which it is not easy to exaggerate; as it 
educates in general the minds whe are to edueate the misses 
and especially that potential class, the Christian ministry. 

And were we able to address a general assembly of those 
good men who have wrought as pioneers in this valley or 
along the Pacific slopes, we would appeal to them whether 
their observation does not confirm this argument. They have 
known tie history of society in this goodly land with its vast 
areas of fertility ; they have seen its population increasing at 
a fearful ratio, and society organized after every conceivable 
pattern ; and also society in some cases growing with no more 
restraint than the herds of buffalo which once fed on the 
prairies. Let these intelligent witnesses inform us where are 
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the Egypts and where the Goshens, the land of “darkness that 
can be felt,” and the land “ full of light.” Is it not true that 
when a society, or community, or region is planted without 
the intelligent and pious ministry, there we have moral Egypt, 
and that the fertility of the soil,and even the general morality 
and intelligence of the original pioneers, can not prevent the 
inevitable result, except by correcting the cause? And is it 
not true that the darkness deepens and the degredation waxes 
worse the older such a community grows without this essen- 
tial element of Christian civilization? Vice is rampant, igno- 
rance popular, schools dead, and society barbarous. The very 
words Texas, Sodom and Egypt are proverbs in the valley of 
the Mississippi and west of the Rocky mountains. 

On the other hand, many a waste place has been redeemed, 
many a solitary place made glad, many a wilderness made to 
blossom, many a dark place made light by the presence of the 
faithful, earnest, intelligent Christian minister, bringing with 
him the institutions of religion, the refinements and the ener- 
gies of civilization. Some of the most benighted and hopeless 
localities have thus been blessed with religious awakenings, 
and social reformations of the most astonishing character, 
through this divinely appointed agency, compelling beholders 
to exclaim, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth salvation ; 
that saith unto Zion, thy God reigneth.” 

Could the intelligent men who saw the social transforma- 
tions wrought in New England, the Middle States and at the 
West testify, they would declare in the most emphatic terms 
that this is God’s method of regenerating society, and that 
every oasis of moral beauty in the midst of surrounding moral 
deserts, is a new testimony, not only to the necessity of an 
evangelical ministry, but also of the Christian college. The 
history of the church affirmed in a voice of thunder this fact, 
and pointing to the past, declares that the relations, the force, 
the influence of the Christian college, the education of those 
who educate the masses and educate the Christian ministry, 
will mainly determine the destiny of this glorious new coun- 
try. It is a vastly important matter to secure the soundness 
of our currency, to develop our mineral wealth, to husband 
our agricultural resources, to band our domain with railways, 
to stimulate the energy and enterprise of our people in every 
laudable occupation ; but not one of these is, for a moment, to 
be compared with an instrumentality, which is like the Nile, 
fertilizing broad expanses into the incalculable wealth of a 
great people, indoctrinated into the truths of religion, edu- 
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cated into high intelligence, trained into an exalted morality, 
grown up into a civilization and institutions which mark the 
nation as one which has Ggd’s favor, and the most enduring 
felicity. 


Art. IX—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Commentaire sur l'évangile de Saint Jean, par F. Gover, Pasteur. 2 
Tomes. Paris: Librairie Frangaise et Etrangére. 1864. 1865. pp. 522,779. 
M. Godet is pastor of a church at Nefichatel, and also a lecturer in the 
academy of that place. He was formerly the tutor of the present crown- 
prince of Prussia. His theological studies were pursued to a large 
extent in Germany, though he ever retained that warm piety and simple 
faith, which characterize so many of the best and most cultivated of the 
evangelical parts of Switzerland. But his faith has not kept him froma 
thorough study of exegesis, nor from grappling with the main ques- 
tions and difficulties raised by modern criticism. And some of the fruits 
of this study are given us in this extended and critical commentary on 
the Gospel of John, the present central point of criticism in respect to 
the New Testament. We were attracted to portions of this work, as 
published two or three years since in the Revue Chrétienne, though we 
did not then know their author. In fact, we were at a loss to conjecture 
who, among the French Protestant clergy, was able to produce such a 
work. Itis undoubtedly the most important work in exegetical theology 
which the French evangelical church has yet given to the world; and it 
will also take its place among the standard and most valuable expositions 
of the sublime gospel of John. The author modestly disclaims any unusual 
learning or originality ; yet he is fully on a line with the most recent in- 
vestigations and criticisms, and often brings forward new and _ striking 
points of view, not only for particular passages, but in respect to the 
general character, plan and aim of the gospel itself. All the recent dif- 
ficulties and criticisms, suggested by Baur and his followers are fairly 
met, and the authenticity and authority of the gospel are fully vindica- 
ted. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Liicke, Meier and Lange ; 
but he is still an independent investigator. His style is clear and simple, 
and his arrangement of the exposition is both novel and instructive. It 
is not a mere philological and critical exposition, though it is sufficiently 
so; nor does itaim directly at edification alone ; butits object is to bring 
out the heart and life of the gospel, especially as seen in the person 
and word of our Lord, and make these seem more real and vivid. And 
there is very much in the author’s own mind and heart, which fits him 
in a high degree for this work. His studies have also fitted him for it. In 
his dedication, he says : ‘‘ Theology has no more faithful friend, no surer 
ally, than a strong and solid exegesis, by which the finest shades of ex- 
pression become at every word, the revelation of the heart of the matter,”’ 
‘¢The book which I undertake to explain,’’ he says in the introduction, 
‘is in my eyes the most precious jewel which humanity has. It is the 
portrait of a unigue being traced by a unique painter,’’ ‘‘ If this short 
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document had not existed, the course of history would have been pro- 
foundly modified.”’ 

In the introduction, after some preliminary remarks, M. Godet dis- 
cusses the authenticity of the gospel, the life and character of John, the 
composition of the gospel including its plan and integrity, and the 
preservation of the text. Then he passes to its title and to the Prologue, 
of which he gives a full and excellent account. The division of the ex- 
position is into five parts: 1. The first part is entitled, The First Mani- 
festation of the Word: Birth and first developments of faith; first 
symptoms of Incredulity. This part extends from ch. i, 19, to iv, 54, and 
fills up the first volume, pp. 266 to 520. 2. The second part is entitled, 
Che Increduiity of Israel, from ch. v, 1 to xii, 50, pp. 1 to 424 of the 
second volume. 3. The third part, xiii, 1 to xvii, 26, is headed, the 
Development of Faith among the Disciples, pp. 425 to 568. 4. The fourth 
part is on the Passion, ch. xviii, 1 to xix, 42. 5. The fifth part, the 
Resurrection, ch. xx, 1 to 29. Thencomes the Epilogue, ch. xx, 30, 31, 
and the remainder of the Epistle (xxi, 1 to 25) in anappendix. The con- 
clusion of the second volume, pp. 697-776, sums up results about (1) 
the facts established ; (2) the authenticity ; (3) the credibility of the 
discourses ; (4) the circumstances of the composition ; (5) the preserva- 
tion of the text. The heart of the gospel he finds in three main themes ; 
Jesus, faith, unbelief; or more precisely, the manifestations of Jesus as 
the Messiah and the Son of God ; the growth and consummation of faith 
in the disciples ; and the paraliel development of the national unbelief 
(i. 119.) 

The most important part of his work, for immediate interest and use, 
is perhaps to be found in his discussion of the question of the authorship 
and authenticity of the gospel in reply to the criticisms of Baur, Strauss, 
Renan, Nicolas (in the Rerue Germanique) and others. He agrees with the 
conviction expressed by Liicke, ‘‘ that this gospel is a work that will wear 
out the hammer of criticism before it crumbles under its blows.’’ He 
puts to Renan this dilemma: ‘‘ E.ther you write the life of Jesus without 
having any perception of his sanctity—that sanctity which is the very 
essence of Jesus—and you are like a man standing before a picture of 
Raphael with no sense of the beautiful; your book can only be a parody : 
Or, you have the organ by which sanctity is discerned, and you are forced 
to see in Jesus a being who is something else than ‘ flesh born of flesh,’ 
and to break the iron circle of naturalism.”’ 

The last (April) number of the Westminster Review has an elaborate 
attack on the authenticity of John, repeating the arguments of Baur and 
Strauss, but adding nothing new or important to thé m. Godet in the 
concliding chapters of his work takes up all these objections in order 
and detail, and shows that they wholly fail in shaking the convincing 
evidence as to the authorship, time and aim of the fourth gospe'. One 
of his strong points is, that the Gospel is not congruous with the time, 
A. D. 140 to 150, in which these critics suppose it to have been com- 
posed. The stress of the solution of the difficulty raised by Baur about 
the Eastern celebration of the paschal supper, he puts upon the fact, that 
the Asiatic churches commemorated, on the 14th Nisan, the death of the 
Lord, and not the institution of the supper. He also vindicatcs in a 
satisfactory way the authenticity of the discourses of Christ, as given 
by John, and shows that only an eye-witness could have written the 
fourth gospel. 


Tract Number Ninety. Remarks on Certain Passages in the Thirty-Nine 
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Articles. By Joun Henry Newman, D. D. New York: H. F. Durand. 
1865. pp. 134. A fresh interest has been awakened in th’s noted Tract 
by Dr. Newman’s recent Arologia pro Vita Sua, and by the decision of the 
Court of Arches in the case of the Essays and Reviews. The Tract 
itself is an ingenious attempt to show how a man with Romanizing ten- 
dencies might still subscribe the Thirty-Ninth Articles. The latitude 
which he then claimed for Romanists is now claimed for Rationalists : 
while at the same time it is incontestible, that the Articles were meant to 
exclude both. 

The Oriental Church and the Latin. By Jonas Kine. pp. 134. Terms 
of Union with the Greek Church. Translated by Winu1am C. Kina. pp. 110. 
New York: 1565. These two works have now a special interest in con- 
sequence of the projects of union between the Greek and Anglican 
churches. They are important as exhibiting the spirit and temper, as 
well as the faith of the Greek communion. The former contains Dr. 
King’s Farewell Letter ; his answer to Bishop Karystia, and the decrees 
against him. The latter has a translation of the Letter of Peter I. to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and of the Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith. 

Our Companions in Glory : or, Society in Heaven Contemplated. By the 
Rev. J. M. Kinnen, M. A. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. pp. 354. This 
work discusses, in five parts, the Vision of God; Personal Intercourse 
with Christ forever; the Society of the Redeemed in Heaven; Our Chil- 
dren who are in Heaven; the Companionship of Angels ; the Cherubim ; 
the ministry of Heaven. The. spirit of the author is devout and rever- 
ential ; nor does he seek too eagerly, on themes where the Scriptures main- 
tain a wise reserve, to substitute fictions for facts. While not agreeing 
with all his speculations and arguments, we have been interested anc 
profited by his meditations. The chapters on the Cherubim exhibit the 
results of much study and investigation. The sense of the realities and 
glories of the future world will be made more vivid and impressive by 
the perusal of these thoughtful pages. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. 1. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1865, pp. xv. 463. With an Atlas. From the character and position 
of its imperial author, this work is the chief literary product of the 
year. Apart from its being the work of the most remarkable ruler in 
Europe, it would at once take high rank among the leading historical 
productions of the times. It is elaborately composed ; the details are 
wrought out with care. Its account of the Roman history before Caesar 
(pp. 1 to 281), occupying more than half of the volume, is clear and 
able, such as only a good thinker and statesman could have produed. 
Its estimate of the character and in‘luence of Cesar is not exaggerated ; 
many eulogists have written loftier panegyrics upon him. Merivale’s 
account of the main points in his position and career is very nearly the 
same. The tone of the work is moderate, impartial, objective. Few 
traces of the author’s bias or aim occur in the actual narrative. Thor- 
ough study has evidently presided over the preparation of all the de- 
tails ; all the facts and points of interest have been critically weighed. 
It is on the face of it a lucid, temperate and fair history. 

And yet no historical work was ever written with a more conscious 
and avowed aim. It is all controlled by the general theory which Napo- 
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leon IIT. announced in his earlier and striking work, Napoleonic Ideas, and 
which he reiterates in the preface to this volume, and in several occa- 
sional summaries. His aim, he says, is to ‘‘ prove that, when Providence 
raises up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace 
out to peoples the path they ought to follow; to stamp with the seal of 
their genius a new era; and to accomplish in a few years the labor of 
many centuries. Happy the peoples who comprehend and follow them! 
Woe to those who misunderstand and combat them! They do as the 
Jews did, they crucify their Messiah; they are blind and culpable ; 
blind, for they do not see the impotence of their efforts to suspend the 
definitive triumph of good; culpable, for they only retard progress by 
impeding its prompt and fruitful application.’’ ‘*‘ Certainly,’’ he says at 
the close, ‘‘ Cassar had faith in his destiny, and confidence in his genius ; 
but faith is an instinct, not a caleulation, and genius foresees the future 
without understanding its mysterious progress.”’ 

The general theory is, that su h sagacity as Cesar possessed, and such 
power as he usurped, were necessary to rescue Rome from the evils of 
faction and anarchy ; that a republic must needs be exchanged for an 
empire ; that the mere form of legality must yield to the higher law of 
necessity : and that subsequent success and prosperity demonstrate the 
wisdom and rightfulness of such arbitrary methods of obtaining power. 
This theory, evidently, is to justify the present as well as the past Na- 
poleon. There is something of truth in it, too; it is a fair induction 
from mary of the facts. But it seems to be represented as a final and 
absolute theory ; and so it might be used by any usurper or dictator to 
justify his course. It neglects the moral element, and makes success 
the criterion. I: is a very limited view of the philosophy of history. 

The volume is brought out in admirable style. The Emperor has not 

“been fortunate in his English translator. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
3y James Antnony Frovpe, M. A. Vols. 1 and If. New York: Scrib- 
ner. 1865. pp. 447,501. Mr. Froude’s remarkable work, of which 
we have here the first instalment, is a conspicuous illustration of how 
much still remains to be done, ere we have a complete record of even 
the most noted and best ransacked periods of English history. The char- 
acter of Henry VIII is here presented in many new lights ; and we must 
confess that some of our prejudices against him have been shaken, 
though he never can receive unqualified praise. But the chief charm of 
the book is in its minute, authentic and vivid representation of events 
and descriptions of men. Some of the short biographical sketches, as 
of Latimer and More. are exceedingly well done. The course and pro- 
gress of events are skillfully exhibited, as also their influence. The style 
is brilliant, full of effect, yet never affected, The coloring of the times 
and scenes is preserved. The whole narrative rests upon laborious 
study, and the author has been successful in gathering many new mate- 
rials and incorporating them with his history. Every library should have 
these volumes, which are brought out in finished style from the River- 
side press, This edition is superior to the English. 

Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By Witutam Forsytu, M. A.,Q.C. 2 
vols. With Illustrations. New York: Scribner. 1865. pp. 304, 341, 
These elegant volumes are a worthy memorial of the greatest of Roman 
orators, and the most finished of Roman philosophers. Excelling as he 
did in eloquence, he yet composed a dialogue, the Horlensius, now lost, 
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in which he vindicated the claims of philosophy and literature in con- 
trast with those of oratory. This work led Augustine to devote himself 
to philosophy. His Letters, too, are the most graceful specimens of this 
species of literature which have come down to us from antiquity ; while 
his Dialogues are models of a kind of composition in which excel- 
lence is most rare. The fortunes and circumstances of his | fe, the con- 
flicts of the age in which he lived, his relations to Catiline, Anthony and 
Cesar, his great success, his apparent indecision, his tragic death, all 
combine to made his career remarkable. 

Mr. Forsyth has done well to attempt the writing of his life anew ; for 
the ‘‘ standard ’’ work of Middleton is diffuse in style, uncritical in 
method, and fulsome in eulogy. Mr. Forsyth happily avoids this excess 
of panegyric on the one hand, and also such unjust depreciation of 
Cicero’s character as is found in Drumann’s History of Rome, and in 
Napoleon’s recent life of Julius Caesar. His work is a proper biography ; 
it presents to us Cicero, in the environment of his times indeed, but yet 
Cicero as a man, an orator, a friend ; Cicero in his house at Rome and 
in his villa, in his toil and in his leisure, at the bar and in his domestic 
life; in civil war, and private troubles; and in his violent end. The 
summary of his character, in the closing chapter, is admirably done. 

We wish that our young aspirants for legal and political honors might 
carefully study this biography, which will at once take a high place in 
our biographical literature. From the record of that life of ceaseless 
study, and diversified employment, they might get many a useful lesson. 
‘* He created,’’ says Mr. Forsyth, ‘‘a style which has been the model 
and the despair of succeeding writers.”’ Niebuhr says, ‘* the predomi- 
nant and most brilliant faculty of his mind was wit, what the French 
call esprit.’’ He was not ashamed to confess ‘‘ that his enmities were 
mortal, and his friendships eternal.’’ 

The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, and Annual Remembrancer of the 
Church, for 1864. By Joserpa M. Wuson. Philadelphia. pp. 439. Mr. 
Wilson has shown untiring zeal in bringing out his Almanac under the 
di advantages of the present times. He ought to be encouraged in his 
laudable work by a generous support. The statistics and records in this 
volume (the sixth of the series) are for the year 1863. The Old School 
occupics, somewhat disproportionately, more than half of the volume, 
A History of the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., is given, with a 
Memoir and excellent likeness of Dr. Robinson. The portraits (17 in 
number) are a great improvement on those in the previous volumes, 
There are over 70 biographical sketches. Mr. Wilson intends to pub- 
lish a full ‘‘ clerical record of the brethren’’ in successive volumes, 
giving concisely the main facts of their lives. 

We have repeatedly spoken of the value and interest of Harper’s Pic- 
torial History of the Rebellion. - \t is issued-in parts, at 30 c. each, and is 
brought out in the best typographical style, and profusely illustrated. 
No. XI comes down, in chap. xiv, to the capture of New Orleans. 

Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an Account of the Modern Samari- 
tans. By Rev. Joun Muuss, F. R. G.8., &c. Murray : London,—The author 
of this work is favorably known to students in biblical literature as a 
painstaking and useful writer, and his former book on the British Jews 
has been highly recommended. In the present publication are comprised 
partly the results of his observation an! research in the course of two 
visits to Nablus, and in part the fruits of what must have been a long 
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and loving study of Samaritan antiquities. There is also given an ac- 
count of the district, and of its non-Samaritan inhabitants. The interest 
of the work is, therefore, both ancient and modern, the former clement 
predominating, since to their ancient history alone is due whatever feel- 
ing of curiosity the modern people excite. They present a singular ex- 
ample of a race obviously and rapidly dying out, living, as they have 
long done, in oppressed and poor circumstances, and jealously intermar- 
tying only among themselves. The whole adult population, which the 
author saw collected on one of their chief festivals, numbered only 48. 
In 1855, he says, the community consisted of 40 families, of which the 
entire number of members was 150. This was at the time of his first 
visit. By 1860, the date of the second visit, he found an increase of 
one, a circumstance which greatly pleased the priest Amram, the chief 
of the bedy, when it was pointed out to his notice. They live apart 
from the Arab population of Nablus, at the foot of Gerizim, their sa- 
cred hill. Mr. Mills has photographed the race, it might seem barely 
in time to preserve its lineaments to posterity ; it is not many years since 
that the whole community only escaped extermination at the hands of the 
fanatic Mohammedans by the friendly intervention of the chief of the 
Jews at Jerusalem. 

Whether the Samaritans belonged at all to the Jewish stock, and what 
value is properly assignable to their old version of the Pentatench, are 
two questions which have long occupied the attention of the learned, and 
about which they have found it hitherto impossible to arrive at an en- 
tirely satisfactory conclusion. Upon the first point Mr. Mills accepts 
the well-known Jewish tradition of the Assyrian origin of the people of 
Samaria, though he manifestly attaches some importance to the fact that 
the foreign Babylonish element must have intermingled with a certain 
Israelitish remnant which had not been draughted away into the north- 
ern captivity. They must have been a fine race, he thinks, if they an- 
ciently resembled their modern representatives. 

‘‘In appearance, the Samaritans are far superior to their circumstan- 
ces, as also to all others around them. Ihad seen individuals, among 
Arabs and Kios, of as noble aspect as any one of them ; but as a commu- 
nity there is nothing in Palestine to compare with them. A straight and 
high forehead, full brow, large and rather almond-shaped eye, aquiline 
nose, somewhat large mouth, and well-formed chin, are their chief 
physiological characteristics ; and, with few exceptions, they are tall 
and of lofty bearing. They seem to be all of one type, and bear an w- 
mistakabl » family likeness.’’ 

It has been noticed that in the year 1841, the chief Rabbi at Jerusalem 
acknowledged the Samaritans as a branch of the people of Israel: an act 
ef charity which, according to Mr. Mills, they seem hardly disposed to 
reciprocate ; for they say of. those whom we call Jews, that they are 
Cuthite, and not Hebrew, since the captivity in Babylon, and they speak 
of themselves alone as constituting the true Israel, by pure descent from 
Joseph. It should be remarked asa very singular thing, if the old Jew- 
ish tradition of their mere Assyrian origin is believed, that the Samari- 
tans should have so faithfully adhered, as they still do, to the five books 
of the law of Moses. They believe in no other revelation, but in that 
law they believe completely, and they obey it with a strict fidelity which 
has been long unknown amongst the Jews. To this fact Mr. Mills testi- 
fies with careful particularity, finding as he has done in their customs and 
religious services an exact fulfillment of the Mosaic requirements which 
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no Rabbinical refinements of casuistry have ever taught them to dispense 
with. They have also long made altogether their own the sacred tradi- 
tions of the land in which they have dwelt, of the first coming of Abra- 
ham into Canaan, of Jacob’s purchase of land there, and the digging of 
his celebrated well, of the burial of Joseph, of the formal promulgation 
of the law from the sister mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, and of the 
early importance of the spot in the religious and political gatherings of 
the Hebrew people long before the time of David, and the consecration 
of Mount Zion in his reign. Suppose the Samaritan people to have been 
not Jews at all, they offer a wonderful example of the influence of a book, 
and of residence in venerable places to which that book refers, in form- 
ing a nation with a perfectly unique character, which, nevertheless, must 
be regarded as an imposture and a mistake—a nation holding closer to 
the law than the Jews have ever done, which yet never possessed the 
smallest right to that law in its promises, nor was under the least obliga- 
tion to its commands. 

We do not enter upon the disputed question as to the place of the sac- 
rifice of Abraham’s son, whether it was Mount Moriah, or rather as the 
Samaritans say, and as Dr. Stanley and Mr. Mills think, Mount Gerizim. 
But it should be remarked respecting another matter of discussion which 
has been above-named, that it is a peint of considerable importance to 
determine the proper value and the probable age of the celebrated copy 
of the five books of Moses which is kept in the sacred, reserved place 
of the Samaritan Synagogue at Nablus. It seemsa matter of difficulty to 
obtain even a sight of the venerable scroll, and the minister, the priest’s 
nephew, though very friendly to Mr. Mills, appears to have done his 
best to deceive him in the matter by palming off upon him other, later 
copies. The people themselves are only allowed to see the really old 
copy when it is brought out once in the year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, and the one column which is alone exposed on that day has been 
much defaced by the touchings and kisses of successive generations. 
Mr. Mills’ inspection of it was quickly interrupted by the jealousy of 
the Samaritan people, and the roll had to be hastily shut up and re- 
placed, but his account of what he did see is interesting and important. 
He believes it to be a very ancient transcript of such a version of the 
law as the Israelitish remnant before referred to would be likely to have 
among them; ifso, its value of course would be very great. 

‘It is evident that there is but one rational and consistent account of 
itsorigin. Copies of the Pentateuch must have been multiplied among 
Israel, as well as among Judah, and preserved by the one as carefully as 
by the other. Nor is it probable that the people, when carried captive 
into Assyria, took with them all the copies of the law; that not one re- 
mained among the remnant left behind; and, had such been the case, 
the priest himself (sent by the King of Assyria to instruct the new in- 
habitants in the religion of the country, as narrated in 2 Kings xvii) as a 
matter of course, would have possessed a copy. This copy became the 
teligious text book of the Samaritans, and has ever since remained 
among them.’’ 

Mr. Mills observes that *‘ in more than two thousand instances where 
the Samaritan differs from the Hebrew, the Septuagint agrees with the 
former.’’ But he does not go into much of detail in his argument in 
favor of this version; he will do this in the Introduction to an edition of 
it, which he proposes soon to. publish. 

It should be added that Mr. Mills’ account of the present inhabitants 
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of Nablus is pleasant to read, and one calculated to inform the young 
biblical student as to many ancient customs which the conservatism of 
habit and of like circumstance in Eastern countries still retains. He 
will feel himself thrown back into the times and among the ways of 
sacred history much more effectually in Mr. Mills’ company than in the 
reading of most mere books of travel and of sacred antiquarian discus- 
sion. It isthe great superiority of Mr. Mills that he has lived, though it 
was but for a short space, the daily life of an Eastern people, and that 
he has really seen that life trom its interior. Even the little humors of 
Oriental exist nce have not escaped him, and, fortunately, unlike some 
more pretentious writers, he does not fail to describe them. His im- 
pression of the Arab, and indeed of the Eastern character generally, is 
not a favorable one. He found the people of the East covetous, untruth- 
ful, prone to cheating, of great religious pretension but full of hypocrisy, 
ever ready for cursing and crue'ty, and in particular excessively dirty. 
But they are sober and hospitable, and the Arabs especially have a certain 
ventleness of manner and real kindness of heart when their confidence 
is secured, 
SCIENCE. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By Epowarp Rostysoy, D. D., 
LL. D. A supplement to the late author's Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine. Boston : Crocker & Brewster: 1865. pp. xvi, 399. Though this 
is only a fragment of Dr. Robinson’s projected work, yet the fragment 
is complete ; for what the author did, he did thoroughly. Mrs. Robinson 
has edited the volume with great care. Beside the Physical Geography of 
Palestine complete, it contains in an appendix, the Physical Geography 
of the Syrian coast. The Historical and Topographical Geography of 
Palestine, and the whole Geography of Lebanon and Sinai, were also to 
have been included in the first volume, while the second was to have 
been devoted to the Outlying Regions. Much as we regret the loss 
which Biblical science suffers from the failure to carry out the plan, yet 
the portion here published is the most important and valuable. It 
shows all the characteristics of Dr. Robinson’s mind: his patient and 
conscientious study, his lucid arrangement and statements, his extraor- 
dinary accuracy as au observer, his complete mastery of all that per- 
tained to the topic. It will be a long time before any one can be pre- 
pared to improve upon his work in any essential particular. His Brblical 
Researches are a monument of faithful investigation, and this posthumous 
volume gives the net result. It is well and accurately printed. 


A Treatise on we By Extas Loomis, LL. D. New York: Har- 
Vit 


pers. 1865. pp. 338. h appropriate Tables, Charts and Plates, well 
executed. Professor Loomis, of Yale College, is already widely known 
by his mathematical works, and his Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 
This new treatise will increase his high reputation. It is admirably ex- 
pressed and arranged. The descriptions are clear, the definitions con- 
cise, and the method exact. It aims to give just what ought to be inclu- 
ded in a college course, and no more. In this it is very successful. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Know the Truth ; a Critique on the Ham'ltonian Theory of Limitation. By 
Jesse H. Jongs. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1865. pp. 225. A 
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new writer here enters the field against the redoubtable Hamilton, with 
strictures also on Mansel and Herbert Spencer. The author seems to 
have been a pupil of Dr. Hickok, and prosecutes his criticism on the 
basis of Hickok’s Rational Psychology. The work is not a systematic 
exposition, but rather a running criticism upon important points and ques- 
tions. The authors criticised are fairly dealt with; and many of the ob- 
jections and arguments show acuteness and ins ght, as well as decided 
talent for metaphysical inquiries. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Llial of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse. By Eowarp 
Eart or Dersy. 2 vols. New York: Scribner. 1865. pp. 480, 457. 
The lovers of classical literature have not for a long time had so rare a 
feast as is offered them in this version of the Iliad by the eloquent leader 
of the conservative party of England. It bears welcome evidence, that 
neither aristocracy nor politics can divorce the best minds from the 
charms of literature. And the reader not versed in Greek, can now for 
the first time see something of the clear and strong beauty of the old 
Grecian bard. The metre is happily chosen, and the execution is a tri- 
ttmphant vindication of the principles which the noble author had previ- 
ously avowed, and now reiterates in the preface to these voluines, where 
he speaks of ‘‘ the pestilent heresy of the so-called English hexameter, 
a metre wholly repugnant to the genius of our language,’’ and of which 
he adds, he ‘* could never read ten lines without being irresistibly re- 
minded of Canning’s 

‘Dactylics call’st thou them! God help thee, silly one!’ ” 

The flavor of the original is well preserved. Homer’s abounding 
epithets are not all retained, yet they are faithfully rendered. His pice 
turesque descriptions are so well reproduced, that often the English cor- 
responds line for line with the Greek. As a conspicuous instance, we 
may cite the noble passage in the fourth book, in which the hosts of 
Greeee are described, as gathering like a storm for the attack upon the 
Trojans : 

“ As by the west wind driv’n, the ocean waves 
Dash forward on the far-resounding shore, 
Wave upon wave; first cur!s the ruffled sea 
With whit’ning crests; anon with thund’ring roar 
It breaks upon the beach, and from the crags 
Recoiling flings in giant curves its head 
Aioft, and tosses high the wild sea-spray : 
Column on column, so the hosts of Greece 
Pour’d, ceaseless, to the war.” 

Then, too, the grand description of Hector’s assault upon the ships, 
in the fifteenth book : 

“ At length, all blazing in his arms, he sprang 
Upon the mass ; so plunging down, as when 
On some tall vessel, froin beneath the clouds 
A giant billow, tempest-nurs’d, descends : 
The deck is drenched in foam ; the storm wind 
Howls in the shrouds; th’ affrighted women quail 
In fear, but litt!e way from death remov’d : 
So quailed the spirit in every Grecian breast.” 

These volumes, like all of Mr. Scribner’s books, are brought out in the 
best style. 
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Christ's Second Coming: Is it Pre-Millennial or Post-Millennial? (the 
Great Question of the Day,) Scripturally, Historically, and Philosophi- 
cally considered. With a Reply to Prof. Shedd on ‘‘ Eschatology,’’ or 
the Millenarianism or Chiliasm of the Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Charch. Also, Remarks on an Article written upon the same subject, 
by the Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D. D. By the Rev. Rrcnarp Cunninauam 
Sumeatt. New York: 1865. Mr. Shimeall belongs io the Millenarian 
school, and gives to their peculiar views great prominence. In common 
with the greater part of the advocates of the system, he lays great 
stress on the vast importance of an unwavering belief in the doctrine of 
the Personal Advent of the Redeemer, now near at hand, to set up his 
kingdom and reign gloriously over all the nations on the earth. The firsi 
coming of Christ, as an offering for sin, is completely overshadowed, in 
his representations, by the second coming. Both Testsinents, the Old 
and the New, are to be regarded as designed chiefly to set forth the 
glories of the latter event. A saying of Sir Isaac Newton, that ‘‘ there 
is scarcely a prophecy of the Old Testament which does not, in some- 
thing or other, relate to the second coming of Christ,’’ is quoted with 
marked approbation. He can discover in all the Old Testament very few 
predictions relative to the event that was celebrated by the angelic host 
on the plains of Bethlehem, in the days of Herod, while everywhere the 
second coming occupies a prominent place on the sacred page. ‘‘ Only 
six,’’ he says, ‘‘ out of the forty-one prophets of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, viz: Jacob, Moses, Isaiah, David, Daniel, and Malachi, pre- 
dicted of the first coming of our Lord ; while most of these six, together 
with the others, prophesied of his second coming.’’ To such teachers we 
are tempted to say, in the words of Paul, ‘‘ Ye have need that one teach 
you again which be the first principles of the oracles of God.’’ 

Mr. Shimeall has fully persuaded himself ‘‘ that God has revealed to 
the church the unalterable period of 6000 years as the interval within 
which, under the three dispensations—Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
—all his ordinary purposes of providence and grace were to be accom- 
plished ;’’ and claims to ‘* have furnished the scriptural evidence ’’ for 
it in his ‘‘ Bible Chronology.’’ We have, in previous numbers of our 
Review, endeavored to show the origin of this notion, and have traced 
it to Rabbinical tradition, as the only authority on which it is based. As 
for the word of God, not a trace of it is there to be found. It is simply 
a Jewish conceit—nothing more, utterly unsupported by Inspiration. 

By the aid of the year-day theory, (of Cabalistic origin, and a conve- 
nient device to sustain the wildest possible vagaries of prognosticators 
and would-be prophets,) Mr. Shimeall endeavors to show that the thou- 
sand years of the 20th chapter of the Apocalypse synchronize with the 
seventh Chiliad of the earth’s history, and is just about to be ushered 
in; the sixth Chiliad terminating in the year of grace 1868; ‘‘ and we 
are found to be standing on the very verge of that tremendous crisis, in 
which all the prophecies converge, in regard to the interests and, the 
destinies both of the church of God and the nations of the earth, at#fhe 
time of the great ‘harvest’ at ‘ the end of the world,’ or ‘ times of the 
Gentiles ;’'’ yea, that ‘‘ we have reached that limit to within four years 
from the present time!’’ (The book was written in 1864.) 

These few brief allusions to the theory of Mr. Shimeall are sufficient 
to ind.cate his views of interpretation, and the general principles on 
which his scheme is based. Neither in his main treatise, nor in his Re- 
ply to Professor Shedd, can we find that he has brought forth any new 
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facts, or arguments, or illustrations, in support of the millennial theory. 
The same views, the same principles, the tame attempts at argument, 
have been presented over and over again by scores and hundreds of 
writers, the most of whom have passed into a deserved oblivion. In 
this volume we discover nothing to rescue it from a like fate. Much as 
we honor the author for his diligence and industry, we are constrained 
to say, with our views of the truth pertaining to the second coming of 
Christ, as expressed in our April No., his book is not worth the paper 
on which it is printed. 

The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864. By Cuar.es Merivare, B. D. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1865. The subject and the author will secure for this volume, which is 
brought out in excellent style, a careful reading by thoughtful minds. 
The subject was of course too comprehensive to do it justice in eight 
lectures, ‘‘ delivered from a pulpit to a mixed and fluctuating congrega- 
tion :’’ some of the more salient points are discussed, and topics of re- 
flection suggested. While these lectures can not be said to be very crit- 
ical, or profound, or exhaustive, yet they are interesting and valuable as 
showing the process by which Christianity won its way to the conquest 
of the Roman world. Four causes are assigned for the conversion of the 
Empire, under God's providence: 1. The force of the internal evidence 
to the truth of Christianity, based on prophecy and miracles; 2. Inter- 
nal evidence from the sense of spiritual destitution, the consciousness of 
sin, etc. ; 3. The evidence arising from the lives and deaths of the prim- 
itive believers; 4. From the temporal success of Christianity itself. 


A Smaller History of Rome. By Wiu1am Ssitu, LL. D., with a con- 
tinuation to a. p: 476, by Evaene Lawrence. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1865. A neat, well-prepared and illustrated history, adapted 
to schools. 

Walks about New York. Facts and figures, gathered from various sour- 
ces. By the Secretary of the City Mission. Mr. Jackson has done good 
service to the Christian public by the preparation of this little work. It 
contains a good deal of valuable information concerning our city churches, 
charities, etc., in a little space. 

Kate Kennedy, No. 252, Library of Select Novels. Harper & Broth- 
ers. .1865. 

Miss Mackenzie, No. 253. On Guard, 254. Theo Leigh, 255. Dennis 
Donne, 256. Same Publishers. The last three on the list are from the 
pen of Miss Annie Thomas. Her style is vigorous, her sketches of char- 
acter are fresh and lively, and a healthy moral tone pervades her wri- 
tings. She resembles, in many of her characteristics, Miss Evans (George 
Eliot) though not her equal in power of language. 

The same publishers have issued, in neat form, Our Mutual Friend, 
(Part I,) by Caartes Dickens. With Illustrations. The readers of Har- 

r’s Monthly need no enlightening with reference to the merits of this 
popular writer’s last serial. 

Husbands and Wives. By Manion Hartanp. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. A new work by the author of ‘‘ Alone,’’ &c., is sure to find a large 
circle of eager readers. She has struck the popular fancy with a bold 
hand ; and her ‘‘ Husbands and Wives’’ will not diminish her fame. 

Uncle Silas. A Tale of Bartram-Hough. By J. 8S. Le Faun. New 
York: Harpers. 1865. Library of Select Novels, No. 251. pp. 159. 
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A tale of a good deal of power, and a great variety of characters and 
incident, sure to enlist a deep interest on the part of those who love 
to track the course of a dark and mysterious plot. The character of 
Uncle Silas is drawn with sharpness and vigor. 

Luttrel of Arran By Cuartes Lever. New York: Harpers. 1865. 
pp. 223. A new novel by Lever is always warmly welcomed by the lov- 
ers of fiction. As usual, Irish characters play the chief part. The old 
courtier, Sir Within, is admirably drawn: and Kate, too, is a heroine 
that attracts warm sympathy. The plot is not held with a very firm 
hand ; though there is a great variety of incident and adventure. 

Travels in Central Asia; being the account of a Journey from Teheran 
across the Turkoman Desert on the eastern shore of the Caspian to Khiva, 
Bokhara and Samarcand, performed in the year 1863. By Arminius Vam- 
BeERY. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 493. Another 
splendid and valuable book of travel and discovery to be added to the 
series, for which the public are under great obligation to this enterpris- 
ing house. 

The author is a Hungarian, whose particular inclination to linguistic 
studies induced him, after studying various languages of Europe and 
Asia, to make the journey here recorded to satisfy himself, if possible, 
as to the origin of his mother tongue. Years were spent in qualifying 
him to visit the East as an Oriental, in the character of an effendi. So 
perfectly did he act his part as a traveling dervish that he seems never 
to have been suspected. He would have been put to death with every 
mark of cruelty had his true character been discovered. 

His attention was mainly directed, during this remarkable journey— 
the simple record of which is interesting and often thrilling in the ex- 
treme—to the races inhabiting Central Asia, of whose social and political 
relations, character, usages, and customs, he gives us a pretty full and 
evidently reliable account in these pages. The philological researches, 
which in due time will be laid before the scientific world, constitute, in 
the author’s judgment, the chief fruit of his journey, rather than the 
facts recorded in these pages. Still the organs of English opinion (for 
the work was originally published in London) have accorded a very high 
meed of praise to the adventurous dervish, not only for his boldness, 
indomitable perseverance in the face of untold difficulties and imminent 
perils, and the fascinating manner in which he conveys his impressions, 
but for the amount of important information, social, political and relig- 
ious, concerning the people inhabiting the vast and almost unknown re- 
gions of Central Asia, which he hereby conveys. 





MISCELLANY. 


The Twentieth Report of the Prison Association of New York is a docu- 
ment of unusual value, and shows the zeal and fidelity with which Dr. 
Wines and the Executive Committee have engaged in their labors. 
There is a full account of the state of the county jails, showing the 
need of exterior reforms. 


Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, of Gettysburg, is engaged upon a translation of 
Dr. Luthardt’s Lectures in Defence of Christianity, which were given in 
Leipsic to large audiences. One of these, on the Two Grand Aspects of 
the World as viewed from the Standpoint of Christianity and of Infidelity. 
was published by Dr. Schmucker in the Evangelica? Review. The whole 
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series is able, and such discussions are needed. Drs. Luthardt, Kahnis. 
and Briickner, of the Leipsic University, delivered another course of 
nine lectures last winter, which attracted an audience of over a thousand, 
and will soon be published ; this course gives a general view of the his- 
tory of the church and of present controversies. 

The Punishment of Treason is the title of a vigorous and eloquent dis- 
‘course by Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, preached April 23,1865. The dis- 
course on the Death of President Lincoln, by Rev. Dexis Worrman, 
Schenectady, is able and impressive. 





PRACTICAL RELIGION, 


The American Tract Society, New York, has published a valuable and 
interesting work, entitled Christian Home Life: a Book of Examples and 
Principles, pp. 299, setting forth the family as a religious institution, and 
describing all the modes in which it can be thoroughly consecrated to 
God. It is emphatically a book for Christian households. 

Among the recent issues of the same society, especially intended for 
children, and all of them attractive and suitable, are: The Bloom of 
Youth, or Worthy Examples, by Rev. Josera Betcuer, pp. 120; Walter 
Martin, or the Factory, the School and the Camp, pp. 1716; A Little More, 
pp. 96; Madeline, by Rose Elmwood, pp. 96; Little Lucy of the West, 
and other Tales, eight in number ; Something fur the Locker, a tract by Dr. 
Waterbury ; Remember, a Word for the Soldiers, by Chaplain A. W. Hen- 
derson. 

Happy Voices. New Hymns and Tunes, with many popular and sterling 
old ones, for the home circle and Sabbath-schools. American Tract So- 
ciety: New York. 176 pp. square l6mo. A choice collection of chil- 
dren’s hymns and tunes, made with skill, and adapted to all occasions. 
It is sure to prove a great favorite. 

Ore from Precious Mines. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1865. This 
is a selection of texts and poetry, and extracts from the best religious 
literature, for each day in the year. It is well done, and handsomely 
brought out. 

The Believer’s Refuge ; or, Meditations on Christ and Heaven. By Joseru 
P. Taompson. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. pp. 210. This is a vol- 
ume of detached thoughts and comments on the central themes of the 
Gospel, adapted to quicken the thoughts and elevate the aspirations of 
believers. 

The Changed Cross, and other Religious Poems. New and enlarged 
Edition. NewYork: A. D. F. Randolph. 1865. A beautiful collection 
of stray pieces of poetry, chiefly of a religious character. Some of them 
are already well known and loved. The selection is made with taste 
and judgment. 

Hymns for the Church on Earth. Selected and arranged by Rev. J. C. 
Ryzz, B. A., Christ Church, Oxford. New York : Randolph. 1865. These 
three hendred spiritual songs are collected, not for congregational, but 
for private and devotional use. They are taken from a great variety of 
sources, excluding, however, the old familiar hymns, which are found 
in almost every manual of public worship. They form a delightful col- 
lection, breathing the paras spirit of evangelical devotion. The vol- 
ume is very neatly and handsomely got up. 
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Hymns and Sacred Pieces with Miscellaneous Poems. By Ray Paumer. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1865. This beautiful volume contains 
many old familiar hymns, and ether religious poems, with a selection of 
sonnets and miscellaneous pieces—all of which evince a refined taste, a 
true poetic feeling, and a simple and unaffected style. We wish that all 
his poems might have been included in this choice cellection. The set- 
ting befits the gems. 

Songs for the Sanctuary ; or, Iymns and Tunes for Christian Worship. 
New York: A.§&. Barnes & Burr, 5I John street. 1865. The increasing 
demand for books of this description augurs well for the public taste. 
It is an indication that the tide has fairly set in for congregational sing- 
ing. The people are everywhere in favor of it. In some few instances 
they may acquiesce in the arrangement of an ambitious board of trus- 
tees, and suffer a hired quartette to monopolize the praises of the sanc- 
tuary. But they soon weary of it. All their instincts and spiritual im- 
pulses are opposed to it. So generally has the art of singing been 
cultivated of late as a part of our public school instruction, that bat few 
of the younger portion of any congregation can be found, who can not 
bear their part in the songs of the sanctuary. They claim it as their 
right, and their claim should be heeded. The Hymn and Tune Book 
suits them—gives them the desired facility for praising God, according 
to their desire, in the congregation, and so promotes the great ends of 
public worship. 

The ‘‘ Songe for the Sanctuary ’’ is not a new claimant of public pat- 
ronage. It first appeared, some three years since, as ‘‘ Songs of the 
Church.’’ Experience has suggested to the compiler (Rev. Charles 8. 
Robinson, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N- Y.,) 
numerous additions to, and alterations of, the Hymns, as well as some 
changes in the arrangement ; and, to prevent confusion, the name of the 
book also has undergone a slight change. 

With the merits of the original work our readers are doubtless some- 
what familiar, The book, in its present form, is a great improvement 
on the first. The twofold classing of subjects is dispensed with ; and 
all the hymns under each particular subject are grouped together. The 
additions, both of hyms and tunes, are valuable, and considerably in- 
crease the attractiveness of the book. In so large a collection of hymns 
(1342) it would not be strange if many should be found of inferior value 
and of doubtful propriety. Yet we are confident that the number of 
decidedly poor hymns in this collection is unusually small, almost every 
hymn being suitable for use either in the congregation or in the house- 
hold. Nearly all the good old standard hymns and tunes are included 
in the collection, though, in some cases, in an abbreviated form. The 
book is worthy of patronage, and is destined, we think, to have a large 
circulation. We know of no other of the kind so well adapted, in both 
hymns and tunes, to meet the wants of our congregations. 

As careful critics, however, we would suggest the need of more uni- 
formity in the system of punctuation; in the indentation of couplets ac- 
cording to the rhyme ; in the the use of the interjection ‘‘Oh!’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the sign of the vocative ; in the use of a space before 
the abbreviation of the verb “‘ is,”’ so as to distinguish it from the sign 
of the possessive case ; and some other such matters of taste and pro- 
riety. 

' The authorship of the hymns needs considerable revision. Many of 
them are marked ‘‘ Anon,’’ the writers of more than a score of which 
are well known. Some are attributed to the wrong authors : 
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* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” ete., 
was written by Edward Perronet, and not by ‘‘ Duncan.” 
* Astonished and distressed,” ete, , 
is from the pen of Beddome, and not of ‘‘ Toplady.”’ 
“ Awake, ye saints, awake,” ete., 
was altered by ‘‘ Cotteril,’’ from a hymn by Miss Elizabeth Scott. 
“ Christ, whose glory fills the skies,” ete., 
should be ascribed to Charles Wesley, and not te ‘‘ Toplady.”’ 
“Enthroned on high, Almighty Lord,” etc., 
is the production ef Dr. Haweis, and not of ‘‘ Humphries.”’ 
* Faith adds new charms to earthly bliss,” etc.” 
should be credited to Turner, and not to Dr. ‘‘ Watts.’’ 
‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” etc., 
though often attributed to ‘‘Oliver,’’ was written by Williams, the Welsh 
poet. 
“ Hail the day that sees him rise,’ etc., 
is Charles Wesley's, and net ‘‘ Madan’s.”’ 
‘* Hark the voice of love and mercy,” ete., 
is erroneously ascribed to “ Franeis ;’’ it was written by Evans. 
“ How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord,” etc., 
should be imputed te Kennedy, not ‘‘ Kirkham.’’ 
“QO mother dear. Jerusalem,” etc., 
in the form here given, is Dickson’s, net ‘‘ Quarles’s.”’ 
“ Angels, roll the rock away,” etc., 
is usually creaited to Dr. ‘‘ Gibbons ;’’ it was originally written by the 
elder Thomas Scott, (not the commentator,); Gibbons gave it its present 
form. 
“Come thou, Almighty King,” ete., 
is sometimes, as here, attributed to ‘‘ Madan;’’ but erroneously. Its 
authorship has not been determined. 


Art. X.—THE@LOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 

German Protestant Theological and Religious Periodicals. The Neue Evang. 
Kirchenze:tung gives an interesting sketch of all such journals now pub- 
lished. Only three represent the rationalism, which formerly controlled 
opinion. Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschafiliche Theologie is the most 
impertant—a continuation of Baur and Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbicher, 
1842-1857. It represents substantially the school of Baur, though with 
more positive elements. The Protestantische Koichnzeitung, publ shed at 
Berlin since 1854, edited by Dr. Krause: its tendency is on the whole 
like that of Schleiermacher, ‘‘ the left wing’’ of his disciples ; repre- 
sented by Sydow, Schwarz of Gotha, Dittenberger, Alex. Schweizer— 
the litter the ablest of the school. Schenkel’s Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeits- 
chrifiis the third periodical of this class, free in criticism, lively and 
latitudinarian : Holtzman, Hanne, and Rothe contribute to it. Two or 
thre: newspapers of limited influence defend substantially the same views. 

Tbe reviews of a more positive tendency are much more numerous and 
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important. Gelzer’s Protestantische Monatshidlter, since 1852, belongs to 
‘* the right wing’’ ef Schleiermacher’s school ; it defends Protestantism, 
and discusses current events from a ‘‘ believing standpoint:’’ Dorner, 
J.P. Lange, Hagenbach, W. Baur, are among its contributors. The 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken is well known for iis great ability. 
Rothe has lately withdrawn from its corps of editors, and Hundeshagen 
and Richm have been added to it. It has been published since 1828. 
Ullmann has been its leading spirit: he died Jan. 12,1865. Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift f. die historische Theologie (edited by Ulgen 1832 to 1845, and 
since by Niedner,) is always ful. of thoroughly digested matter. The 
Aligemeine Kirchenzeitung of Zimmermann, has in iate years assumed a 
more positive tendency. It was edited by E. Zimmermann from 1822 to 
1832: then by bretschneider and others: 1850 by Palmer and K. Zim- 
mermann, etc. It gives documents in full, also in a Theologisches Litera- 
turblatt, an account of new works. Practical magazines, of a like tendency 
are one for the Gustav-Adolph Verein since 1844: Sonntagsfeier, monthly 
since 1834: Honiletische Viertel Jahrschrift ed. E. Ohly, quarterly, since 
1862: Hagenbacli’s Kirchenblatt f. d. reform. Schweiz, ete. 

A positive christian, yet somewhat speculative tendency is represented 
in the Jahrbiicher fitr deutsche Theologie, to which Dorner, Ehrenfenchter, 
Liebuer, Palmer, Wéizsiicker, Landerer and other able men contribute ; 
it is one of the very best of the German reviews; and it now publishes 
quite full criticisms on the most important theological works of each 
quarter. Dr. Heidenheim’s Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift is an attempt to 
combine English and German scholarship. Of this, and the other leading 
periodicals, we have frequently given account. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche is Lutheran of a decided 
type; Harless, Thomasius, Hofmann, H. Schmid are among the best 
known contributors. The Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie, edited by 
Rudelbach, (now deceased) and Guericke since 1850, now by Delitzsch 
and Guericke is well known for its thorough Lutheran spirit, and for its 
ability. Still more strictly Lutheran is the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, by Kliefoth 
and Mejer, 1854, and by Dirckhoff since 1860. At Dorpat since 1859 has 
been issued a Lutheran Zeitschrift f. Theologie und Kirche. Hengsten- 
berg’s Evangeliche Kirchenzeitung founded in 1827, has been decidedly 
Lutheran since 1852. A Romanizing Lutheran tendency is seen in Dr. 
Vilmar’s (of Marburg) Pastoral-theolgische Bldtter: and in Nathasius 
Volksblatt, which is under the influence of Professor Leo of Halle. 

Studien und Kritiken, 2. 1865. The chief editor, Prelate Ullmann 
died Jan. 12; his latest literary work was the selection of the art.cles 
for this number of the review, with which he has been connected 38 
years, ever since it was foundel. His work on the Stnlessness of Jesus, 
and on the Essence of Christianity, several of his Aphorisms, and his Re- 
formers before the Reformation, 2 vols., have been translated into English. 
The articles in this number of the Studien are, Beyschlag on the Christ- 
party at Corinth ; Weiss, on Schenkel’s Characteristics of Jesus—show- 
ing in a thorough way the defects of the work in its criticism of the 
gospels > Gurlitt on Ecclesiastes, an exposition ; Dressel, Vatican correc- 
tion of the Vulgate ; and a review of Plitt’s system of faith by Kist in— 
Plitt is a Moravian, and has produced the first system of theo'ogy (2 vols. 
1863-4) since Spangenberg’s in the Moravian church. The third num-~ 
ber of the Studien contains a continuation of Riehm on the Messianie 
Prophecies ; Nees Von Eisenbeck on the Pastoral Cure of Souls; exe- 
getical essays by Diisterdieck and Vogel; areview of Weisse’s Philo- 
sophical Dogmatics by Lipsius and of Culmann’s Ethics by Hamberger. 
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Zeitschrift f. lutherische Theologie. 2. 1865. Ed. Engelhardt on John 
xii, 28-32, against Hengstenberg, who interprets it as thunder; J.C. M. 
Laurant, on the Kuria in second epistle of John—as meaning a real per- 
son; E. Paret, conclusion of his article on the Spiritual Power of the 
Chureh ; O. Zéckler on Therese of Avila. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. 1. 1865. Prof. Lange of Bonn on the 
Theological Standpoint of Josephus ;—that he had no definite Messianic 
hopes. Kelner on the Neo-Platonist, Porphyry, and his relation to 
Christianity—a very interesting sketch. Prof. Dr. Aberle on Quirinus 
(Cyrenuis, Luke ii, 2:) an able examination, taking the ground that 
Luke gives us here a historic 1 fact, in addition to what other historians 
mention, and worthy of credit. 

Zeitschrift f. historische Theologie. 1. 1865. Theod. Gess, Hegesippus 
and his Value in church history; Otto Kist, The Stipendiary system in 
Wittenberg and Jena; Herzog, on the age of the Nobla Leyceon (a 
Waldensian work,) against Ebrard, in the same periodical, 1864. 

Jahrbricher f. deutsche Theologie. 2. 1865. Palmer on the Ethics of the 
Epistle of James; Fr. Nitzsch (private teacher at Berlin,) on Patristics, 
proposing a remodeling of this part of historical theology, as a history 
of theological literature in the early centuries ; Steitz, the Doctrine of 
Lord’s Supper in the Greek Church, continued, examining very carefully 
the opinions of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Psendo-Adamiantius, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
Macarius the Elder; it is a very valuable essay. The Notices of New 
Books are well and thoroughly done. 

Tischendorf has published a valuable little work on the gospels: 
When were our Gospels written? p. 70 (Hinrichs, Leipsick.) He espe- 
cially defends the gospel of Joh:, and makes use of the apocryphal 
gospels in evidence. All the Gospels were known at the begii ning of the 
second century. His general conclusion is, that “ in the whole range of 
the literature of antiquity there are few instances of so complete a his- 
torical attestation as that which our four gospels have.’’ 

The Prussian Government has published a report on the Elementary 
Schools is Prussia, 1859 to 1861 (Berl. 1864.) The population is 18,476,- 
500: 3,000,294 are of the school age, or about 17 per cent. Of these, 
2,959,857 were in the elementary schools; of the remaining 130,437, the 
larger part were inthe higher schools. The number of elementary 
schools is 24,763, with 33,617 male and 1755 female teachers. There are 
also 1434 private schools. The sum annually expended for these ele- 
tarymen schools is about ten millions of Thalers. 

A New edition of Baier’s Compendium Theologiae, edited by Preuss 
from the edition 1694, has been published at Berlin for the very low 
price of one Thaler, pp. 712. Preuss is also editing the new editon of 
Gerhard's Loci Theologici. 

The Life and Character of Matthias Claudius, ‘ the Wandsbeck Mes- 
senger,’’ have been well described by Dr. J. H. Deinhardt, director of 
the Gymnasium of Bomberg. 

A Life of Jesus by the well-known Swedenborgian, F. 1. Tafel (who 
died in 1863) has been published; it is partly in reply to Strauss, insist- 
ing upon ‘ the symbolical sense’’ of the chief facts in our Lord’s life. 

Theological Works. A second edition of Hase’s Handbook of Protestant 
Polemics, A new edition of the Works of Gregory of Nyssa, vol. i, 
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edited by F. Oehler. D. F. Strauss, The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of 
History —a criticism upon Schleiermacher’s Life of Jesus. Prof. F.W-. 
Schulz. The History of Creation, after Science and the Bible. Luther’s 
Opera Latina, pertaining to the history of the Reformation, vol. i, 1515— 
1518; to be completed in 8 or 9 vols., edited by Dr. H. Schmidt. 

The Catholic Church in the United States by Native Writers. Translated 
into German, by the Benedictines of St. Meiarad in the State of Indiana: 
a volume of 534 pages, published at Ratisbon. 

Dr. Pichler’s able work on the Orient and Occident is completed by 
the publication of the second volume (pp. 789.) It gives a condensed 
history of the Greek and Russian and other oriental churches, and re- 
views all the controversies. It is so free and bold in its tone as to have 
called out severe criticisms from various Roman Catholic writers of the 
stricter observance, to whom the author has made reply in a sharp and 
searching pamphlet. His book has been put upon the Roman Index, and 
the author is said to have ‘‘ submitted’’ to thé decision. 

Roman Catholic Periodicals. These are neither so numerous nor so able 
as the Protestant, though they have largely increased within the past ten 
years. It was stated by Roman Catholic authorites in 1857, that there 
was only 6 large and 81 smaller periodicals, while the Protestants had 
207 large and 1234 smaller journals. The Tiibingen Theologische Quar- 
talschrift is the ablest; it contains contributions from Hefele, Aberle, 
Kuhn and other; Kuhn writes in itagainst the extreme ultramontane and 
scholastic tendencies. Other contributors are Himpel, Zukrig], Scharpff 
and Reusch. This periodical is for the Catholic church what the Studien 
und Kritiken is for the Protestant. Von Moy’s Archiv fitr Kircheurecht cor- 
responds with Dove’s Protestant periedical. Professor Frohschammer’s 
Athenacum continued for two years a contest on philosophical subjects 
with the extreme scholastic party among the Roman Catholics ; it has 
now ceased to appear ; among its contributors were Hoffmann, Lutter- 
beck and other philosophers of the school of Baader; but Rome was 
opposed to so much freedom of inquiry. The ablest ultramontane 
organ is Der Katholik, Mayence, founded 1821, enlarged 1860, edited by 
Monfang and Heinrich, under the oversight of the unscrupulous Bishop 
Von Ketteler. It takes its philosophy from the Jesuit Kleutgen (author 
of the Philosophic der Vorzeit,) the chief opponent of Kuhn, on the ques- 
tion of the authority of scholasticism, and on the project of a great Catholic 
University for Germany, which the ultramontane party wishes to estab- 
lish. The Katholik gives in full all papal bulls, briefs, ete. More re- 
cently founded are the Chilianeum, at Wiirzburg ;_ the. Katholische Schwet- 
zerbliiter, at Lucerne ; the Oesterreichische Vierteljahrsschrift, Vienna ; all 
devot d to theology and phil sophy in the interest of Romanism. Ofan 
older date, no longer issued, were the able Zeitschrift fiir Katholische 
Theologie, 1839, e ited by Hug, Hirscher and others; the Bonn Zeitschrift 
te Philosophie und Katholische Theologie, published by the school of Her- 
mes; the Hippolytus, published in the di cese of St. Pélien, of marked 
ablity, but which has lately ceased to appear after an existence of seven 
years. The Historischpolitische Blitter, founded by Gérres and Phillips, for 
the past ten years edited by Prof. Edmund Georg, a noted publicist, has 
had the most influence in political as well as theological affairs of any 
Roman Catholic periodical in Germany. It is ultramontane, thongh 
some times modified by the freer spirit of Déllinger. Dr. Fr. Michelis, 
author of a work on Plato, has edited for eleven years a journal entitled 


Natur und Offerbarung. 
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Dr. Carl Ullmann died Jan. 12, 1865, aged 68 years, 10 months. His 
earliest essay on Beryllus, gave high promise of his future renown. In 
1825 he published an able work on Gregory Nazianzen, still the best 
monograph on that father of the church. His Reformers before the 
Reformation appeared in 1841. His essay on the Sinlessness of Christ was 
published in the first numbér of the Studien und Kritiken, 1828, which 
he published until his death. Against Strauss’s life of Jesus he published 
several treatises. collected in the volume entitled Historical or Mythical ? 
His treatise on the Nature of Christianity appeared in 1845. Dr. Ullmann 
began his career in Halle : taught in Heidelberg for nearly thirty years ; and 
in 1854 was made Prelate in Carlsruhe, and put at the head of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. The rationalistic forms of public worship were modified ; 
but this led t> embittered disputes, in which Schenkel opposed Ullmann, 
leading at last to the resignation of the latter. Germany loses in him 
one of the most able and genial of her evangelical divines. 


ENGLAND. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, April 1865, Derceto, the Goddess of 
Ascalon: Transubstantiation—in reply to Wiseman ; Bishop Warburton’s 
Uupublished Letters, giving some interesting extracts ; Prof. G. Masson 
on the Metaphysical schools among the Jews, on the basis of a work by 
Munk, the successor of Renan; Rev. F. Parker on the Metonyice Cycle 
and Calippic Period, continued ; the Syriac Text, with a translation of 
a work on the Departure of Lady Mary from this World; the Codex 
Sinaiticus by the editor, B. H. Cowper—he thinks it of Egyptian origin 
—about a. p. 400 ; Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents ; Verbal Inspi- 
ration defended by Rev. W. R. ©. Rogers; Correspondence ; Reviews 
and Notices of Books. 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review. April. 1. The English Episco- 
pate—historical ; 2. Shakspeare and the Bible; 3. The last Duchess of 
Gordon; 4. French Religious Novels; 5, Hofmann and his opponents— 
a clear and instructive article ; 6. Plea and plan for Presbyterian Unity ; 
7. Psalms and Hymns—an interesting account of their use, and the 
controversies about Hymns; 8. Donaldson on the Apostolic Fathers— 
criticized as too destructive of the Broad Church School; 9. Various 
Readings of 1 Tim. iii, 16; 10. German Theological Lierature ; 11. Criti- 
cal Notices. 

The Christian Remembrancer, April, has articles on Theodore Parker 
from the high church point of view; a compact literary History of 
Aristotle, especially discussing his influence on Albertus Magnus; Re- 
union with Eastern churches; the Zendavesta; the present Phase of 
Latitudinarianism in England ; a paper on the Pastoral Office, etc. 

tev. Thos. Lathbury, author of The History of the Non-jurors, The 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, etc., died Feb. 11, 1865. He left 
a library of very rare works. 

Dr. Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents have been published, edited by 
Wright. The extracts refer to the establishment of Christianity in 
Edessa. ‘‘ The Doctrine of Thaddeus’’ is given in full; to Thaddeus is 
ascribed the introduction of Christianity into Syria. The volume also 
contains ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Apostles,’’ previously published by 
Lagarde ; St. Peter and Simon the Sorcerer, ete. Dr. Cureton strangely 
regards the correspondence between Abgar and Christ as genuine. 
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Bishop Colenso has published on Joshua, and also a translation of the 
Dutch work of Prof. A. Kuenen on the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. 


Three new works, illustrating the conflict between rationalism and 
Christianity, have been recently published ; one is a translation in part 
of Hagenbach’s History of the Eighteenth Century, trans! .ted by Gage, 
Edinb. ; another is W. E. H. Lecky, The Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe, 2 vols. ; also, James H. Stirling, The Secret of 
Hegel, 2 vols., an account of the Hegelian system. Prof. J. R. Young 
has published on Modern Scepticism in Relation to Modern Science. John 
Stuart Mill has written an examination of the chief points of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton's Philosophy. J.U. Bridges, August Comte’s General View of 
Positivism. H. E. Manning, D. D., The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ; or Reason and Revelation. 


The Edinburgh Review says: that Mr. Lecky, the author of the above 
History of Rationalism, ‘‘ is one of the most accomplished writers and 
one of the most ingenious thinkers of the times, and that his book de- 
serves the highest commendation we can bestow upon it.”’ 


FRANCE. 


Revue Chrétienne. Jan. An able review of Taine’s History of English 
Literature, exposing its materialistic assumptions, by F. Kuhn. Jules 
de Seyes on Cotemporary Materialism, reviewing Janet's recent work on 
the subject. O. Corcoda, Letter on Italy, describing the four p_rties, 
Ultramontane, Liberal Catholic, Philosophic, and Evangelical ; the author 
is an Italian, and gives a very interesting sketch of the parties and the 
literature. Fes. Edmond de Guerle on Newman's apology for his life; 
Alphonse Bosquet on Cardinal Consaloi’s Memoirs, as illustrating the 
history of Papacy at the begining of the 19th century ; Jules Bonnet, Recol- 
lections of Spain; R. Rey, Radicalism in Geneva; Review of the month, 
by the editor, De Pressensé. One of the writers for this Review, Chs. 
Monnard, Professor at Bonn, lately deceased, has writen largely on 
Swiss history ; he translated John Von Miiller’s work into French, with 
a continuation. Marcu. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire on Bonnechose’s History 
of France ; De Guerle on Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua; Rey, Radi- 
calism in Geneva; F. Mounier on Primary Educatio.: in Germany, in the 
Reformation period; continued in the Apri number, which also contains 
Chs. Bois on the Idea of God ; and Jules Bonnet, Recollections of Spain ; 
with a Review of the month by De Pressensé. The article of M. Bois is 
upon a recent work of Caro, in which the speculations of Taine, Vacherot 
and Renan in respect to God are thorougly reviewed ; Taine representing 
the materialist view ; Vacherot the idealistic, and Renan the critical and 
pantheistic. The same subject is continued in the May number, which 
also contains Emile de Bonnechose on Channing, in contrast with the 
anti-supernaturalists of the day—an interesting and able sketch ; Caillatte 
on the causes that arrested the reform in France; reviews of recent 
works by de Guerle, etc. 

Albert Reville in a Letter to D’ Aubigné, (pp. 92, Geneva, 1864) shows 
that the Epistle of Calvin addressed to Francis I, was not originally 
written in French ; its true date is Aug. 23, 1535, not Aug. 1; also, that 
the king, as Beza says, never took any notice of this dedication. He also 
shows that Calvin’s sojourn in Italy could not have been a: long as 
is generally supposed; he left Basle Aug. 23, 1535, and was back there 
the last of Jan. 1536; all that is said of Calvin’s abode in the Valley of 
Aosta he rejects. ‘ 
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Chs. Calvo has collected in three volumes all the treaties and docu- 
ments pertaining to the separation of ‘‘ Latin Ameriea’’ from Europe, 
from 1808 on. A new life of Columbus has appeared written, by De 
Belloy, in one volume. 

A collection of all the Allocutions and Encyclicals of previous Popes, 
referred to in the Pope’s late Encyclical has been published, with the 
Encyclical and its Syllabus, for four francs. 

The ninth volume of Rosseeuw St. Hilaire’s History of Spain is pub- 
lished, comprising the events of the sixteenth century. This is es- 
teemed the best history of Spain; it ought to be translated into English. 

A new edition of the Annals of Baronius is in preparation by Aug. 
Theiner; it will be in 45 vols., 4to. Vols.,1 and 2 are out. Fr. Bleek’s 
Study on the Gospel of John has been translated by Ch. Bruston. F. A. 
Eichoff has written a reply to Eichthal’s rationalistic work on the gospels, 
and to Renan’s Life of Jesus. The Views of Napoleon I. on Christianity, 
as published by Chevalier de Beauterne, are reissued, corrected and com- 
pleted by Bathilde Bouniol. Adolphe d’Avril has published a Collection 
of Documents on the relation of the Eastern Churches to the See of Rome 
The letters of St. Francis de Sales are edited, 2 vols., by Abbé Servonnet. 
Jules Bonnet, Olympia Morata, 5th ed. The third and last part of Prof. 
Astié’s Commentary on the Gospel of John. Strauss’s new Life of Jesus 
has been translated into French by A. Nefftser and Ch. Dolfus, 2 vols. 
A. Floquet, Bossuet precepteur du Dauphin, etc., 1670-1682. Nowrrison, 
La Philusophie de St. Augutin. 

Philosophical Works. A new edition of Causin’s Opera Inedita of 

’roclus, in one vol., 60 p.; Chs. Pellarin a Lefer to Litté, on the Posi- 
tive Philosophy. Abbé E. Barbe, The Immortality of the Soul. G. 
Tiberghien, Theory of Knowledge, vol.,1. Vacheroi, Philosophical Criti- 
cisms. Matter, Mysticism in France in the Times of Fénelon. J. Vétouré, 
Critique de la Philosophie de Thomas Brown. Saisset, Le Scepticisme, 
AEnesidéme, Pascal et Kant. De Margerie, Theodicy. De Puchesse, Im- 
mortality. 

M. Munk has published the Moré Nevochim of Maimondes, text 
French version and notes is an excellent edition, through the liberal 
aid given him by Baron James de Rothschild. 


SPAIN. 

Roque Bercia, Filosofia dela Lengua Espaiola. Sinénmos Castellanos. 
Tomo 1. Madrid: 1863. 8vo. pp. 484. 

The first volume of an Essay of a Spanish Library of Rare and Curious 
Books, was published at Madrid in 1863, 4to. pp. 702, edited by Gal- 
lardo, Zarco del Valle, and Sancho Rayon. 5 dollars, . 

. Ant. Cavanilles, Historia de Espata. Tom. V. Madrid: 1863. Ato. 

pp- 402. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

Augustin de Backer has written a Bibliographical Essay on the book, 
The Imitation of Christ, giving its full literary history. It is published 
at Liege for 10 francs. 

J. H. Scholten, A Critical and Historical Investigation of the Gospel of 
John. Partl. Leyden: 1864. 

The Dutch are much irritated at the Pope’s new project of canonizing 
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as martyrs the Spanish soldiers who fell in 1572, in the war against Hol- 
land. Gerhard Balthasar, the assassin of William the Silent, has already 
had this papal honor. 

The first fasciculus of a new edition of the Lexicon of Photius the Pa- 
triarch, has been published, edited by ©. A. Naber. 

J. Reitama, Life of Francis Junius, Professor at Leyden, died 1602. 

The Grand Study; Chinese Text, with a Japanese version. By J. 
Hoffman. 

The subjects for prizes (1865) announced by the Society of the Hague 
are: the Resurrection of Christ ; Puseyism; Miracles in the New Testa- 
ment; the Second Advent of Christ; the three Epistles of John. Those 
of the Teyler Society of Haarlem are: the Kingdom of God, as viewed 
by Christ ; the Empirical Philosophy of England, etc. 

A work on the Christology of Justin Martyr, pp. 236, by D. H. Wau- 
bert de Puiseau, has been published at Leyden. 


ITALY. 

An Italian Bibliographical Annual is begun by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The first volume, for 1863, was issued at Turin last year, 
pp. xiii, 384. 

Two important works have been published at Rome in relation to the 
Greek Church: one is a history (in Greek) of the Council of Florence, 
by the Benedictine Monks, pp. vi, 562: the other, by Pitra, is on the 
Histery and Monuments of the Greek Canon Law, vol. i, to sixth cen- 
tury, 4to. pp. lvi, 686. 

B. Labanca, Della Filosofia Razionale. Vol. 1. Propedentica. Firenze, 
1864. 12mo. pp. 395. Vine. Molinari, La Filosofia et la Vita di Alfonso 
Testa. Parma, 1864, pp. 140. 

G. Filangieri, The Science of Legislation. Florence. 

P. Emiliani-Giudici, Storia dei Comuni Italiani. Vol. 1. Firenze, 1864. 

L. Berbéra Elementi della Metafisici del Bene. Firenze. 1864. 

Macri, Principi, Metafisica della Morale. Palermo. 1864. 

The Nazione gives a summary about public education in Italy: out of 
a population of 21,977,334, there are 16,999,701 who can not read ; 7,889- 
238 men, and 9,110,463 women. More particularly, out of every thou- 
sand 240°76 men and 115-87 women can read and write; the rest cén 
either not read or write at all, or only write their names. 

The Festival of Dante was observed at Florence, May 14, with impos- 
ing ceremonies. Of the statue reared to his memory, the following ac- 
count is given: “ The colossal statue of the great Florentine poet, who 
was also a distinguished soldier and statesman, whose genius has exer- 
cised so great an influence on his country, and of whose fame Italy is so 
justly and enthusiastically proud, is the work of sculptor Pazzi, of Ra- 
venna, the refnge and death-place of Dante. Its height is 5 68 metres, 
and it stands upon a lofty pedestal, in the style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, designed by Luigi del Sarto. Around it four lions guard as many 
shields, on which are inscribed the names of the four principal of th 
poet’s minor works. On the front, in the centre, are the arms of Rome, 
as the capital of Italy. Those of all the principal Italian cities are also 
sculptured upon the monument, to the cost of which all those cities have 
contributed. Their assemblage there is with reference to the union of 
the Italian states into one country having been foreseen by the poet. 
Various other allegorical devices and four bas-reliefs of scenes in the 
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Divina Commedia adorn the base of the statue, which as yet there has 
been no opportunity of closely examining. The inscription is as brief 
and simple as possible: ‘To Dante Alighieri; Italy, MDCCCLXV.’ ”’ 


GREECE. 
J. P. Kokkonis died at Athens, Oct. 10. He edited several classical 
works. 
An extended Life of President Capodistrias, by Dr. Karl Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, has been published in Germany. 
Charelampos Metaxos, a noted writer on medical topics, died recently 
at Cephalonia. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

Professor Carl Axel Torren, late Pastor of the University of Upsala, 
has written a work on the Free Church of Scotland, arguing for the in- 
dependence of the church in relation to the state. 

The library of the Cathedral Church of Strongnaes, Sweden, has been 
destroyed by fire. It contained a great number of Scandinavian anti- 
quities, valuable manuscripts and rare books, which came from the pil- 
lage of the convents of Bohemia and of Moldavia during the thirty years’ 
war. 


RUSSIA. 


The Minister of the Interior reports that 55,000,000 of the Russians 
belong to the Greek Church ; 1,600,000 are Protestants ; 2,800,000 Cath- 
olics ; 500,000 Armenians ; 1,450,000 Jews ; 5,700,000 Mohammedans ; 
500,000 heathen in Siberia. 

A Bibliographical Dictionary of the Servian Literature, by Danitschitz, 
has been published at Belgrade in 3 vols., for 17 Thalers. 

The Press in Russia.—The new press law has been adopted by the 
Coun-il of the Empire and will probably be shortly sanctioned by the 
Emperor prior to promulgation. The chief clauses are as follows: ‘‘ The 
censorship is abolished upon all books containing more than ten sheets of 
printed matter ; also upon all newspapers, magazines, and periodical 
publications the editors of which are willing to submit to the system of 
warnings. 

‘* A journal will be suppressed after three warnings. The first two will 
be given by the Administration, but the third must be sanctioned by 
the Senate. The Government reserves to itself in addition the right of 
prosecuting the delinquents before the ordinary tribunals, and they will 
in that case have to submit to the verdict of the jury.’’ 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


There was published in 1858 at Mexico, the first volume of a Coleccion 
de Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, by Joaquin Garcia Icarbalceta, 
800 pp. cliii, 544. $10. 

The Impressa Evangelica, in P rtuguese, is the first evangelical paper 
published in Brazil. It began to be issued Nov. 19, 1864. It contains 
doctrinal and exegetical essays, expositions of Protestant doctrine and 
church news. A. Monod’s Lucia is translated in it. It has been well 
received by the other journals, and by the public, and_ promises to be a 
useful work. The chief Catholic journal of Brazil is Cross (A Cruz) 
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ws at Rio de Janeiro, every Sunday. It has beenin existence for 
four years, and is thoroughly Papal ; ‘‘ without the Pope, no Christendom.”’ 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The work of Mr. Charles ©. Perkins of Boston, on Tuscan Sculptors 
(2 vols. London,) elicits high praises from the English critical journals. 
The Edinburgh Review says, that its ‘‘ criticisms are singularly fair, 
showing an intimate knowledge of the subject, and a just appreciation of 
the merits of the different schools.’’ It deserves even higher encomiums. 
It is a work of thorough study, bringing to light many nelected points. 
The illustrations are very beautiful, and made from the drawings of Mr. 
Perkins himself. We ought to have an American edition of this work. 


Prof. James R. Boyd, already favorably known as the author of a Memoir 
of Doddridge, and editor of English Poets, Kanes’ Elements, etc., will soon 
publish The Household New Testament, on the basis of the Family Expos- 
itor, by Philip Doddridge, D. D., and of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
by Conybeare and Howson. With copious supplementary annotations, 
drawn from Wordsworth, Alford, Vaughan, Ellicott, D. Brown, J. Brown, 
Kitto, and other recent authors. Such a work, we need not add, is 
greatly needed. The one published by the Tract Society is very good, 
but the notes are too brief. Prof. Boyd is admirably adapted to the task 
he has in hand, and we are confident he will prepare a work that will be 
both popular and useful. Just such a work our own Publishing Commit- 
tee ought to bring out. They could not add a better book, in our judg- 
ment, to the list of excellent works they are now issuing. We have 
examined the plan, and in part the execution of Prof. Boyd’s ‘* House: 
hold New Testament,’’ and we give it our cordial commendation. 





8. D. & H. W. SMITH'S The Finst Pusu was swarded to the 


AMERICAN ORGANS, |stthe Now York State Fair, held at Roches 
ter, September, 1864, over the whole cate- 
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